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[ VENTURE not without hesitation to make some remarks 
upon Prof. Stout’s reply in the January issue of Minp 
to my articles in the preceding numbers. In replies and 
rejoinders and re-rejoinders the original and main subject 
of a controversy is apt to be buried out of sight. I will 
try to avoid this danger. This will be all the easier, because 
Prof. Stout himself has not gone into detail in regard to my 
special criticism, but has rather indicated:in what important 
respects I seem to have misunderstood, or he has modified, 
his position ; and a large part of his article is occupied with 
an interesting statement of his own present views. 

So far indeed as I can conjecture, were Prof. Stout to re- 
write his chapter, ‘supplying what’ he now regards ‘as 
deficiencies and rectifying inaccuracies,’ it would still leave 
me unhappy. I urged (MIND, vol. xix., p. 310) that there was a 
confusion between apprehension and what is apprehended, 
which, to judge by his reply, he would not admit, and again 
(ib, pp. 461-462) a confusion in the use of the word ezternal, 
when he is discussing the emergence of the distinction be- 
tween self and the external thing. I believe these confusions, 
if such they are, to require for their removal rather a revision 
of his principles, than a more faithful and accurate following 
out of them ; if they are not confusions, a drastic revision of 
principles is demanded of me. I mention these points illus- 
tratively ; I could easily find others; eg. Prof. Stout writes 
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A 
that ‘Mr. Joseph appears to find great difficulty in the con- 
ception of an extensive character belonging directly to sensuous 
presentations as such. But his objections seem all to hinge 
on the assumption that the parts of the extensive quantum 
are distinguished by the qualitative differences which have 
been called local signs. This, however, is merely a hypo- 
thesis which may very well be false. What, from my point 
of view, is.important is not the hypothesis but the fact 
which it is intended partially to explain.’ I am afraid there 
is a long way yet between us. It is not merely that I think 
the arguments against the hypothesis of local signs conclusive, 
while Prof. Stout thinks them only strong. I think them 
conclusive against any theory which supposes ‘an extensive 
character belonging directly to sensuous presentations as 
such’. My objections hinged indeed on the assumption that 
the parts of this extensive quantum are distinguished and 
related by qualitative differences that are signs of place, not 
on any theory as to the precise qualitative nature of these 
signs; local signs, it must be remembered, are not any 
known qualitative differences, but only supposed qualitative 
differences supposed to be signs of place. If Prof. Stout 
means by its extensive character that the parts of a sensuous 
presentation as such are from the beginning apprehended as 
spatially related, then of course no hypothesis of local signs 
will be required, since the space-relations which they are 
supposed to signify would be apprehended instead ; but then, 
when it is granted that I can from the beginning apprehend 
directly a whole of parts related in space, I do not see why 
it should be said that this whole is a presentation, nor if this 
is said, what the relation of the space occupied by presenta- 
tions is to the space occupied by things. I do not, however, 
either understand him to say that he never expressed, or feel 
clear that he now abandons the other view, to which my criti- 
cisms were directed, that the parts of the extensive quantum 
called a presentation are distinguished originally by qualitative 
and not spatial differences. After all, he told us that ‘ the per- 
ception of spatial order is primarily the perception of position, 
distance, and direction’ [relations, be it remembered, alleged 
not to be in themselves spatial] ‘within a system of local , 
signs’; and if for ‘local signs’ we write ‘qualitative differ- 
ences of some sort, the statement seems to me to remain 
altogether false. Butif we write ‘ parts locally distinguished,’ 
and the parts are parts of presentations, then ‘sensuous pre- 
sentations as such’ will consist of parts locally distinguished ; 
and either there will be two extensions, that of things and 
that of sensuous presentations as such, or sensuous pre- 
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sentations as such will be in the same space with things; 
for I assume here, what I tried to show on pp. 310-311, 
that the extensity of sensuous presentations cannot develop 
into the extension of things. On the other hand, if the parts 
are parts of things, the perception of spatial order will be 
primarily what it is ultimately, and no problem of genesis for 
psychology arises. 

One passage indeed in Prof. Stout’s reply puzzles me alto- 
gether. ‘I certainly did not say or think,’ he says (p. 2), 
‘that the sense-experiences having the required character 
[of distinctively conditioning the awareness of ‘‘ external” 
existence] are or can be separately apprehended, so as to 
demand or even to admit of a further process of transition 
from sensation to external object. On the contrary, the 
view indicated is that, from the outset, experiences fulfilling 
the assigned conditions necessitate by their nature the asser- 
tion of external existence. This is the position of the Manual 
and Groundwork.’ Iconfess I thought that a process of tran- 
sition from sensation to external object was exactly what the 
chapter was concerned with, though doubtless the transition 
was psychologically necessitated by the nature of the original 
psychical experiences ; and that the chapter explained what 
in their nature necessitated it; e.g. a continuous change of 
local sign in a series of tactual or visual sensations, or the 
observed sequence of sensations of a certain sort upon those 
of another particular sort called kinesthetic. These experi- 
ences are only gradually accumulated in the lifetime of the 
individual ; doubtless they are held to necessitate from the 
outset the assertion of external existence, but not, surely, to 
necessitate the assertion from the outset of it. For Prof. 
Stout distinguishes the psychologist’s point of view from 
that of the individual whose experience he investigates ; we 
psychologists know that there is an independently real ex- 
ternal world, of which the body of the individual we are 
considering is a part; ‘but we must avoid assuming at the 
outset that he himself possesses this knowledge. Our pro- 
blem is to show how he gains it.’ I took that to mean that 
a man begins with sense-experiences, and proceeds to appre- \ 
hension later of external objects. If it does not mean that, | 
is it held that from the outset there is experience both of \ 
sensuous presentations and of things in space? and if so, are 
sensuous presentations distinct from things in space? and 
again if so, and both are apprehended, what does it matter to 
the apprehension of the latter that the former should be 
‘extensive ’? 

I have no desire to carp. I am sure Prof. Stout would 
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agree that the use of controversy is to aid in discovering facts, 
not to score off one another ; and my own views have under- 
gone as radical a change on many of these questions as he 
confesses (p. 2, note 1) that his have done; though my dis- 
satisfaction with psychology is of longer standing. I will 
try presently to discover the grounds of this; but I admit I 
have always felt great difficulty in adequately stating them to 
myself. First, however, as I have misunderstood Prof. Stout’s 
general philosophical position, and as he has restated it in the 
present article, I hope he will let me examine it as he states 
it now. For it seems to me still obnoxious to some of the 
criticisms I made; and I do not know whether I have mis- 
understood it again, or there are flaws in it which he has not 
recognised. 

My difficulties centre perhaps in his theory of presentations. 
Presentations are opposed to objects, though determining the 
thought of objects ; they are mind-dependent, or sense-depen- 
dent ; called once an aspect of matter, they nevertheless are 
matter as it is in itself; they do not ‘as such’ belong to 
the phenomenal order, and are not in phenomenal space, 
though, being extensive, they ought to be in some other 
space of their own; yet they are not disparate and dis- 
continuous with the phenomenal order, but confluent with 
it, while at the same time the presentation-continua of 
different finite minds are confluent with one another in 
the all-inclusive presentation-continuum of an omnipresent 
consciousness. A presentation in my consciousness means 
for me or points to a thing or object in space, external to my 
body ; but to any one else it is phenomenally knowable as a 
state of my brain. What is it of which all this can be said ? 

‘ By presentation,’ says Prof. Stout, ‘I mean whatever is 
or may be existentially present in consciousness as a tooth- 
ache is present in the moment in which it is being actually 
felt, or as a sound-sensation is present in the moment of 
actual hearing, or as a colour-sensation is present in the 
moment of actual seeing. What is thus existentially present 
at any moment is, in the strict sense, experienced and may 
be called an experience,’ and may be said to exist in the mind, 
in contrast to objects thought of, but not existentially 
present, and not experienced, though known through ex- 
perience (t.e. presumably, through a presentation), which exist 
for the mind and not in it. The experiencing of presenta- | ° 
tions and the thought of objects are nevertheless correlated 
elements, which all knowledge includes in inseparable unity. 

Now when I try to determine from this account what a 
‘presentation’ or an ‘experience’ really is, there are two 
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things that should help me, the general description, and the 
examples. If I took the examples only, I should suppose that 
feelings of pain and pleasure, sounds, and colours, and any- 
thing else of which it could be said that it is just sensible, 
were meant: with this addition, that their being lasts no 
longer than their being sensed, they are aicOijpara, not 
aic@nra ; and indeed we are told on page 13 that sensations, 
which do not seem distinguished there from sensuous pre- 
sentations, are ‘mind-dependent, inasmuch as they exist 
only in being experienced by some one’. I turn, however, 
to the general description of them as presentations, or ‘ ex- 
istentially present in consciousness’. I suppose the word 
presentation would never have been chosen but for a half- 
acknowledged assumption that we are presented with objects, 
i.e. that there are things in space, of which our bodies are 
some, and that the things are before us; but that when (as 
an onlooker might know) a thing is before me, ie. before 
my body, I experience a ‘presentation’ which is not the 
thing, nor is my experiencing it awareness of the thing; 
and the word is intended to signify what I thus experience, 
divested of all reference to the conditions under which the 
onlooker knows that I am experiencing it, and through 
which alone he can explain to me what the word is to 
signify. An attempt, however, to avoid appeal to these 
conditions in explaining its meaning is made, by saying that 
it is whatever may be existentially “present in consciousness. 
But I cannot find any meaning in this expression, except by 
substituting for it a familiar “word which it is apparently 
meant to elucidate, viz. ‘sensible’; I am afraid it is often 
my fate, that terms in psychology, which seem meant to 
indicate with scientific precision important ‘contents’ or 
operations of the mind, seem only explicable through the 
familiar terms, whose looseness and difficulty they are to 
correct. I can find an instance from this article, in ‘ ideal 
construction,» which seems to me to mean imagining, or 
thinking, what the facts are which we do not perceive, and to 
suggest no discovery as to the psychological nature of those 
operations. But to return to the phrase ‘ existentially present 
in consciousness’: in the first place, I am puzzled by the 
adverb ; it does not express a way of being present ; I sup- 
pose what is meant is ‘ present in the sense in which pre- 
sentations are present in consciousness when they exist, and 
are not being merely remembered or thought of’; but as the 
experience of a presentation is being explained ‘by contrast 
with the thinking of what is not actually experienced, this does 
not take us any further. Secondly then, what am I to under- 
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stand by ‘present in consciousness’; ‘present’ has two 
proper senses, temporal and local. I presume a local sense 
is not intended ; it is not meant that only that is a presenta- 
tion which is in a certain space-relation to the body. The 
supposed local presence of the thing perceived which perhaps, 
as I have said, suggested the use of the word Presentation, may 
explain also the choice of the expression ‘ present in con- 
sciousness’; but it would clearly be impossible to suppose 
that consciousness and a presentation are literally in the re- 
lation of a body and a thing present to it. Are we then to 
take the temporal sense? does ‘present in consciousness ’ 
mean ‘now in consciousness’? Hf so, I ask whether the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, now that I think of it, is not 
now in my consciousness; will it be replied ‘ not existen- 
tially, because it does not now exist’? What then of Giotto's 
campanile? ‘ That,’ it will perhaps be said, ‘is an object of 
your thought, or exists for your mind, since you are thinking 
of it; but. it is not present in your consciousness, since you 
are not now perceiving it.’ Then ‘ present in consciousness ° 
means ‘ being perceived,’ i.e. being felt or sensed : since I do 
not think the incommensurability of the diagonal would be 
called a presentation, even while I apprehended it. And it 
might as well have been said at once that presentations are 
sensations, i.e. the sensible that exists only in the sensing 
of it. 

But common sense holds that I can perceive in Florence 
the same campanile which I can think of here. A presenta- 
tion, however, is opposed to what is thought of. The one is 
experienced, the other not: the one exists in the mind, and 
the other for it: ‘the object of thought as such is whatever 
the mind means or intends ; presentation is what exists in 
the mind, and is not merely meant or intended by it’. It is 
important to remember that a presentation is not an object 
of thought, nor vice versa, if we are to understand the theory ; 
but how then can I think of a past presentation? The psy- 
chological explanation offered is, that I have a mental picture, 
which is a presentation, and this is related to, or means, or 
specifies the direction of my thought to, the past presenta- 
tion, which is a presentation no longer. But what then is it, 
now that it is only thought of ? Presentations are sense- 
dependent, and the sensing is over. Prof. Stout tells us that 
aspresentation can be both sensed and thought of ; but he 
does not admit that Giotto’s campanile can be both sensed 
and thought of; on the contrary, what is sensed is a pre- 
sentation, and what is thought of is an object in phenomenal 
space, and these are different the one from the other ; the 
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former is physically and physiologically conditioned by the 
latter, and the latter is intended or represented, or in a pecu- 
liar sense presented, by the former. Does the same relation 
hold between the present mental picture and the past pre- 
sentation remembered by its means ? or if a presentation can 
itself be i consciousness at one time and for consciousness 
at another, why is that impossible to campaniles? and if 
it were possible to campaniles, might we not dismiss pre- 
sentations? It seems to me as impossible on Prof. Stout's 
theory to think of a presentation as on Hume's to recall a 
perception. 

The presentation is a specifying content which represents the 
object (p. 4) ; but we are told this is a special and primary form 
of representation. It does not represent the object as a map 
represents a country ; for (if I understand rightly) it is already 
involved in the awareness of the object, say the map. In 
the awareness of the map are inseparably united having a 
presentation, and thinking of an object—viz. a map—which 
is not a presentation ; and this object might be said to be 
presented in the sense that my thought is directed to it 
rather than to any other object by the specifying content of 
the presentation which is in another sense presented. But, 
as it would expose him to a charge of equivocation to use 
‘presented’ in these two senses, Prof. Stout says that the 
object is represented ; though he has to use ‘ represented ’ in 
two senses, for the map-presentation does not represent the 
map-object in the sense in which the map-object (or is it the 
map-presentation ?) represents the country. 

Reduced to choose between a double use of ‘ presenting’ or 
of ‘representing,’ I have to discover what actual third rela- 
tion is intended by reflecting on the facts; and I find myself 
unable to discoverany. I think I understand what is meant, 
when a map is said to represent a country; and when the 
map or the country is said to be presented to me, I think it 
is meant that it is before my eyes, and I see it. But this 
attempt to explain psychologically what is meant by seeing 
that which is before my eyes seems to me involved in 
confusion. 

For so far as I can see, it leaves me with an order of pre- 
sentations like Hume’s impressions, and a material order 
like Locke's, with no account of their relation beyond saying 
that the former mean the latter, and with this peculiarity, 
that the impressions are ‘ matter directly apprehended as it 1s 
in itself’. The view that ‘the mind starts with a separate 
knowledge of its sensations only, and subsequently passes 
by a distinct and additional process to the apprehension of 
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external things ’—a view which I had thought implied in much 
psychological writing—Prof. Stout expressly repudiates ; ‘all 
knowledge includes in inseparable unity the experiencing of 
presentations and the thought of objects’. The proposi- 
tion repudiated is not, indeed, precisely that which I had 
ascribed to ‘ psychology’ (p. 305), for I spoke of starting 
with sensations, not knowledge of sensations ; but I suppose 
it is now meant that from the outset we do both experience 
presentations and think of objects, though nothing is said to 
show we might not sometimes experience presentations (e.g. 
pains or mental pictures) without thinking of objects, even 
if we cannot think of objects without experiencing pre- 
sentations. The power to think of objects on the oc- 
casion of experiencing presentations it is not attempted 
to explain; but I do not complain of that. Only, if the 
presentations are one thing and the objects another, why 
does ‘apprehension of this world as a whole of parts co- 
existent in space’ seem ‘ dependent on the extensive charac- 
/ ter of certain presentations ’?(p.2). When I smell a certain 
scent, I think of a violet; the violet is a whole of parts co- 
existent in space ; must the scent be? Does not the passage 
just quoted really imply that I can only learn what the 
spatial nature of objects is by studying that of presentations ? 
Else, if the presentation is merely the necessary prius of per- 
ceiving the extended thing, why need it be extensive? We 
ordinarily suppose we learn about things by perceiving them 
and by thinking about them ; but if we perceive (or should | 
say experience ?) presentations, and think about things, we 
must learn the nature of extended things by studying extensive 
presentations. This would be possible if they were like; but 
if they are like, and we can experience presentations, why 
may we not experience things ? and again, why may we not 
then dismiss presentations? But are they like? ‘ An idea,’ 
said Berkeley, ‘can be like nothing but an idea’; and it 
might be said with equalforce that a presentation can ve like 
nothing but a presentation. And then, why need presenta- 
tions be extensive ? 

I cannot make out what relation is supposed to hold be- 
tween presentations and objects. Objects ‘transcend the 
existence’ of presentations ; they ‘ persist, change, and in- 
teract, independently of the coming and going of sensuous 
apparitions in the consciousness of finite individuals’ (p. 8). 
They ‘ belong to the phenomenal order’ to which ‘sensuous 
presentations as such do not belong’ (and it is not suggested 
that sensuous presentations can belong to it as anything 
else), and they fully occupy phenomenal space (p. 12); the 
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one universe of which we all apprehend fragmentary parts 
through different presentations includes them all (p. 5). 
Nevertheless ‘we must set aside any view which regards 
this realm of independent existence as radically disparate 
in kind, or as discontinuous in existence with the pre- 
sentations through which we, as thinking beings, are con- 
versant with it. Such assumptions are irreconcilable with 
the ineradicable presupposition of ordinary consciousness 
that what is immediately given in sense-experience is itself 
matter, and not merely a symbol of matter’ (p. 8). On the 
next page Prof. Stout writes that ‘I agree with common 
sense in affirming that what is existentially present in con- 
sciousness in sense-perception is matter directly apprehended 
as it is in itself,’ though it is and is thought to be ‘partial 
and fragmentary’. Now what is existentially present in con- 
sciousness is, totidem verbis, the definition of a presentation. So, 
though we all rightly suppose that what is immediately given 
in sense-experience is matter, what is thus immediately 
given is also presentations. The position is to be saved by 
holding that presentations are neither disparate nor discon- 
tinuous with material objects, or that the ‘realm of material 
existence —to quote a metaphor which I will not attempt to 
interpret—is ‘confluent with our sense-experience’ (p. 9) ; 
and thus the individual has in his own presentation-con- 
tinuum ‘a partial glimpse of the existence and nature of 
matter as it is in itself’ (p. 12). I do not know what con- 
tinuity between presentations and material objects may be ; 
for it cannot be spatial continuity, since presentations are 
not in phenomenal space ; but as to their not being ‘ radi- 
cally disparate in kind,’ if they are not, I cannot conceive 
what is. For presentations are sense-dependent, existing 
only as they are sensed in some individual mind, objects 
persist, change, and interact, independently of the coming 
and going of presentations; objects gravitate, and presenta- 
tions do not; objects are in phenomenal space, and pre- 
sentations are not; objects are part of the one universe 
apprehended by all, and the presentation-continuum in one 
finite mind is distinct from that in another. 

Let it, however, be granted that presentations are com- 
parate (if I may so express the contrary of disparate) and 
continuous with material objects ; another view of their re- 
lation remains behind. For Prof. Stout’s general position 
‘involves a thorough-going distinction between matter as it Is 
in itself and matter as it is phenomenally known’. Nowif this 
is 80, I would point out that the same thing may therefore 
bea presentation, and be phenomenally known ; for matter as 
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it is in itself, and matter as it is phenomenally known must 
be the same thing in two aspects; but matter as it is in 
itself is what is existentially present in consciousness, and 
what is existentially present in consciousness is a presentation: 
so that what is a presentation is in another aspect phenom- 
enally known, in spite of the contrasts just enumerated, 
which seem to show the contrary. Here, however (p. 12), 
presentations are called ‘an extremely partial and fragmen- 
tary aspect' of matter’. Ido not understand how a partial 
and fragmentary aspect of matter can be also matter directly 
apprehended as it is in yore how can an aspect of anything 
be what it is an aspect of ? /But anyhow, what seems to be 
meant is that the same thing can be either sensed or known 
phenomenally, though in sense and in phenomenal knowledge 
I apprehend different aspects of it. Sense-perception then 
should be perception of the thing which I can know phenom- 
enally or think of : not of a presentation, which—unless in 
remembering it—I cannot think of, and which I can hardly 
be said in remembering to know phenomenally, for it cannot 
become a phenomenal object. When then I have that in 
my presentation-continuum which I call Giotto’s campanile 
—or should I say, the presentation of Giotto’s campanile ? 
—what is it which I might know phenomenally, and of 
which the presentation is a partial and fragmentary aspect ? 
Surely, one would suppose, it is something in space, made of 
divers curiously wrought marbles: granting that what is 
present to me in consciousness 1s a portion of matter per se, 
it is as this that the same matter would be known phe- 
nomenally. This at any rate it is of which J suppose that | 
get an aspect in the presentation. But this portion of matter 
per se must be capable of being phenomenally known to an ex- 
ternal observer as a ‘ physical object’. One would expect, 
then, that it would be known to the external observer as the 
same physical object, as which it might be known to me— 
as something in space, made of divers curiously wrought 
inarbles; for matter as phenomenally known is contrasted 
with the aspect of it which directly enters consciousness, 
and of what can the presentation in my mind be called an 
aspect but of the campanile in Florence? This one would 
expect; but we learn in fact, that my sensuous presentation 
is phenomenally known to an external observer as my brain, 
so far as implicated in the process correlated with my pre- 
sentation (p. 12). Now, what I know phenomenally is, | 
suppose, the object [ think of; and when the experiencing 
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of a presentation is united, as we are told it inseparably is 
in all cognition, with the thought of an object, the object is 
that to which the presentation specifies the direction of 
thought. But my brain-process is certainly not that to 
which the presentation in me of Giotto’s campanile deter- 
mines the direction of my thought. Phenomenal knowledge, 
which is said to be a ‘ thought-construction on the basis of 
sense-experience,’ did not lead Aristotle to connect sense- 
perception with the brain at all; how then can he have 
known as brains that of which the aspect present in other 
men’s consciousness was presentations? Yet how, if Prof. 
Stout’s position here is right, can I know that of which other 
men report to me the presentational aspect as anything but 
brains? But the world so far as I have not sensuously 
perceived it is not phenomenally known to me through my 
thought-construction as consisting of brains, except to a very 
small extent; while if others in their thought-construction 
put my brains where I put Giotto’s campanile in mine, a 
mutual understanding would be too much to expect. 

No doubt we may come to believe that whenever any one 
‘has presentations,’ there is a correlated process in his 
brain; and this is the theory or fact for which Prof. Stout is 
trying to make room. But it has no necessary connexion 
with his theory of presentations, and hardly squares, as we 
have seen, with his previous exposition of his theory. He cor- 
relates the brain-process with the presentation as with what 
is experienced ; but it is as easy to suppose it correlated with 
the experiencing of what is not a presentation. Indeed when 
he asks ‘ What is the phenomenal counterpart of sense-ex- 
perience?’ one would suppose sense-experience to mean 
experiencing ; for surely only in this sense is the counter- 
part a brain-process, and not (say) a campanile. Moreover, 
there is no more reason to say that a brain-process is the phe- 
nomenal counterpart of a man’s sense-experience than of his 
phenomenal knowledge; but phenomenal knowledge here 
must mean ‘ phenomenally knowing,’ not what is ‘ phenom- 
enally known,’ since else a brain-process will be the phe- 
nomenal counterpart of a brain-process; so that, again, 
sense-experience should mean experiencing. But if it is the 
correlate of the experienced, not of the experiencing, and 
what is experienced is a presentation, then surely the posi- 
tion implied must be, that there exist things in space, some 
of which are living bodies, and by the action of others on 
these is produced an experience of states of consciousness 
called presentations, and these bodies, living or otherwise, 
rather than the presentations they produce, would constitute 
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matter per se. I do not think Prof. Stout holds this, but 
only that his words imply it; anyhow the whole passage 
seems to me to illustrate the danger, spoken of on p. 466 
of my previous article, of using words like ‘experience’ or 
‘presentation’ without a genitive after them. 

But another puzzle awaits us. My presentation-continuum 
is confluent not only with the realm of external existence ; it 
is also ‘continued beyond itself into a whole of fundamentally 
like nature which transcends and includes it’ in which it is 
confluent with the presentation-continua of other finite in- 
dividuals. This whole presentation-continuum is experienced 
by an ‘omnipresent consciousness’ (p. 13). Ist the same 
as that other whole, the material universe, with which my 
presentation-continuum is comparate and continuous? I can- 
not conceive how the answer can be yes, for then the parts 
of a presentation-continuum would be the parts of the ‘ realm 
of external existence,’ and presentations would be phenomenal 
objects. But if the answer is no, I am equally at a loss to 
conceive how my presentation-continuum can be confluent 
with both wholes. If I may say what seems to me to have 
suggested Prof. Stout’s statements, it is this. He starts from 
a contrast between the knowledge we have of things when 
we are actually perceiving them, and that which we have 
when we are only thinking of them; the latter he calls phe- 
nomenal knowledge, a thought-construction on the basis of 
the former ; its object is the phenomenal order, that of the 
former is matter as it is in itself. The omnipresent con- 
sciousness is present to everything, in the sense in which I 
am present to the things I am perceiving ; i.e. it always knows 
everything in the best and direct way, of perceiving it, not in 
the inferior and indirect way of thinking aboutit. I pass the 
difficulties involved in thinking out a perceiving which is not 
limited by a particular standpoint. But I must urge that on 
such a view what is perceived is the very thing which is also 
thought of: that it is an object in space, not a presentation 
—not even an extensive presentation—in the mind: and 
that to make it a sensuous presentation, sense-dependent, 
is to make émotnun to be aic@nous, and the émucrntov an 
aia Ona. 

I am afraid that criticism has taken longer than I intended, 
and I have still to try and put more generally what it is that 
troubles me in common psychological procedure. Prof. Stout 
says it is a mistake to suppose that psychologists as such have 
any philosophical principles in common, and in a measure I 
assent ; yet he himself states that they agree so far as that a 
prejudice is ‘ fashionable ’ among them against ‘ mixing Psy- 
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chology with Metaphysics’. Now so longas this is the case, 
I think there are likely to be certain common philosophical 
principles implied in their psychology, however various are the 
principles they hold when they leave the psychological for the 
philosophical ‘ point of view’. And this is because they try 
to treat the soul, or the mind, as the subject-matter of a 
science which can investigate it in the same sort of way as 
physiology does the body, or geology the earth’s crust. If 
any one objects, they say that from another point of view the 
soul is something different ; but the points of view are not 
adjusted, and it is not explained why, if the other point of 
view is the true one, the psychological should ever be taken. 
Why for example should William James tell us that you can- 
not really give a physical explanation of mind, and then that 
association of ideas is fundamentally a fact of neural] habit ? 
And why does Prof. Stout think that in allowing himself ‘ to 
be influenced by the fashionable prejudice against introducing 
general philosophical discussion into a text-book of Psy- 
chology,’ he has exposed himself to misunderstanding ? Is 
it because for lack of the discussion the principles tend to be 
undetected, or because its introduction would have involved a 
modification of the psychological statements ? I am not sure 
which is meant; but I do think that much psychology im- 
plies principles which are false; if they are known to be false, 
I see no use so far in that part of the psychology ; if they are 
thought to be true, I think that is often due to the assump- 
tion of which I have already spoken, that the soul or mind 
can be studied in the same way as material things. 
Psychology, it is thought, is to study scientifically the 
development of individual minds; there must then be that 
which develops, and there must be conditions under which the 
development occurs ; and we want to know the laws displayed 
in the process. Various views are taken, of course, on these 
points. There have been maintainers of ‘ psychology with- 
out a soul,’ who thought that ‘ perceptions ’ or their equiva- 
lent somehow emerge or occur, and that through the influence 
of these one on another the adult consciousness arises ; and 
sometimes the emergence of these perceptions was connected 
with physical events, which for this purpose were treated as 
conditioning the occurrence of perceptions, though at another 
time * physical event’ was but a name given to certain ‘ con- 
tents ’ of consciousness whose formation the psychology was 
to explain. Or there is James’s doctrine, of a stream of con- 
sciousness as the psychologist’s datum, which is not a stream, 
but a series of total pulsations, each somehow inheriting 
part of the nature of its predecessor; and development takes 
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place by distinction and differentiation within this or these, 
or again within a ‘ presentation-continuum’. But some ad- 
mit that there is some sort of unity, which is conscious, or 
has states of consciousness, and persists through the process 
of development ; though again the phases of the development 
are sometimes connected with psychical conditions only, and 
sometimes with physical conditions, the right to appeal to 
which belongs to the psychologist when he takes a different 
point of view to that from which he can apply his psycho- 
logical theories to himself, though he somehow takes both 
points of view at once when he applies his psychological 
theories to another. But whatever be the details, so long as 
psychology is treated like a physical science, an effort must 
be made to connect definite sorts of psychical result with 
definite conditions, physical or psychical, according to laws. 
It is by no means necessary that these connexions should be 
intelligible ; in the inductive sciences of nature we do not 
see why the change a in a subject x should occur whenever 
another change 6 occurs in it or in a different subject y ; but 
we accept such connexions because we believe that there are 
general principles exemplified in the observed facts, and we 
can find no others which the facts seem to exemplify. No 
doubt in physics, where a mathematical treatment enters, 
there is something more than this, and hence the desire to 
show that chemical or biological processes are at bottom 
those of physics; but.meanwhile we have to be content with 
accepting as laws much which is very imperfectly understood 
(and even in physics this is so in large part). Now in such 
a mode of explanation the occurrence of the required condi- 
tions is all that determines the result ; definiteness is given, 
if only we can state precisely what the conditions are, which 
determine what result ; and if we can calculate (¢.e. ascertain 
by thinking), from a knowledge of the several conditions 
determining divers results severally, the different result that 
would be determined by a combination or modification of 
such conditions, then we can the more freely use our know- 
ledge of these laws for purposes of explanation or prediction. 
This then, I believe, is the sort of ideal which psychology as 
a natural science sets before itself, inherited in large measure 
from the days of the ‘ science of mind,’ which proceeded thus, 
and was thought to be the last word of philosophy or ‘ com- 
petent thinking’. But there are two difficulties. In the 
first place, the psychical conditions are not found to be ascer- 
tainable. Of course in physical sciences we often have to 
infer from the observed results the conditions which have 
given rise to them; but then we can state these conditions 
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with some precision—there must have been a glacier cover- 
ing so much ground, which would therefore have at least 
such a mass, and hence exert at least so much pressure: there 
must be such a bacillus present, which is destroyed by such 
a drug: and so forth. And the early associationist psy- 
chology did seek, in the occurrence of determinate simple 
‘ideas, for conditions from which results in the way of 
‘complex ideas’ could be deduced, at least roughly, accord- 
ing to the laws of their combination, or power of suggestion. 
But this rather crude procedure is exploded ; instead of it we 
have theories that at least seem to formulate facts more suc- 
cessfully, such as Prof. Stout’s of psychical dispositions. My 
criticism here is that I think psychology produces an illusion 
on the unwary reader, of making an advance towards a scien- 
tific understanding of the facts, when it has in large measure 
only found new names for them. For a disposition can- 
not be observed directly, as Plato long ago pointed out of a 
Suvawis, but only through considering ép © te éott, Kai 6 
amepyaterac ; and from considering these, we cannot so de- 
termine the strength or other character of a disposition, as 
to make deductions of any accuracy; dispositions are an 
explanation only in the measure in which faculties are ; and 
we do wrong if we regard them as working together towards 
a resultant in the soul like forces that act upon a body. For 
the whole soul comes into the account; and that is some- 
thing which does not behave as if it were an aggregate of 
parts interacting according to their several natures. The 
action of a particular disposition is modified not merely by 
the action of the rest, but by that of the soul as a whole or 
unity ; while in a mechanical system the action of a particu- 
lar part can be modified only by that of the other parts. But 
then, we can never at any time so knows from what we have 
observed of its activities, the nature of the whole soul, as to 
determine therefrom how it must act under fresh conditions; 
its nature, so far as we are concerned, is as it were inexhaust- 
ible ; and scientific explanations of its behaviour are to that 
extent precluded. I think Prof. Stout would very likely 
accept this, and I do not mean to depreciate psychological 
analysis. But I come to the second difficulty. So far it 
might be said that the method of psychology is right, though 
its results are only approximate. It rightly seeks to ascer- 
tain the nature of the soul from its observed behaviour, and 
thence to deduce what its behaviour would be under other 
conditions, though it cannot ever ascertain that nature com- 
pletely, and so its conclusions have a large margin of error. 
There is however a most important activity of the soul which 
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cannot be explained at all as the result of pre-existing condi- 
tions, viz. the activity of its intelligence. Thinking and 
knowing are not mechanical processes. I do not say that 
we cannot to some extent assign the conditions psychical 
or physical under which they occur in the individual mind. 
The young Walter Scott noticed that his class-mate thought 
best when fiddling with his coat button ; without attention and 
retentiveness we should none of us know anything. But 
such observations do nothing to explain the process; the 
whole process still remains, as something which has an in- 
telligible nature of its own, not mechanical. And the soul, 
or the mind, thinks and knows. How then can it be right 
from any point of view to treat it as the subject of a natural 
science, a thing to be investigated as plants or mountain 
ranges are investigated, by seeking to connect its subse- 
quent phases with its antecedent phases or other conditions 
according to laws: which is what I mean by treating it 
mechanically ? 

In rational thinking, so far as it occupies time, I pass from 
the apprehension of one fact or facts to the apprehension of 
another. But it cannot be said that I apprehend the latter 
because I apprehended the former, in the sense in which an 
electric bell rings because I press the button. So far as I 
think irrationally—if the expression may be allowed for 
transitions in thought which do not express my rational 
nature—it might be said that I think of one thing merely 
because I thought of another. This is what happens in the 
so-called association of ideas,! which is a mechanical process, 
and for that very reason not rational, though not therefore 
necessarily anti-rational. And the necessity with which the 
sound of a bell makes a man think of his dinner is a fit sub- 
ject for the investigation of psychological science. But the 
development of a geometrical demonstration is something of 
a different kind ; and so also is the development of our appre- 
hension of space-relations. If the development of a geo- 
metrical demonstration be supposed explicable in the same 
way, even from the ‘psychological point of view,’ it would 
follow that there was nothing to choose between the thinking 
of the geometer who discovered that a construction produced 
a square unequal to a given circle, and that of him who 
thought it squared it. The two conclusions would be results 
equally determined by the nature of their minds and of the 
opinions from which they started, as a fizzle and a flare are 
results equally determined by throwing a live coal respectively 


1T owe the first understanding of this fact to Prof. J. A. Smith. 
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into water and into petrol. And itis no use saying this is only 
so from the psychological point of view. From that point 
of view we presumably see how a mind really works. But 
a rational mind does not really work that way, since if it did 
it would work in principle like an irrational one. And if it 
be said that it is only so from the psychological point of view, 
that implies that when any one with a rational mind takes 
the philosophical point of view he sees that it is not so ; but 
his seeing that it is not so is itself a piece of rational think- 
ing on his part, which he cannot regard from the psycholo- 
gical point of view without again discrediting what is to 
accredit his rational thinking ; if one piece of rational think- 
ing then cannot be regarded from the psychological point of 
view, how can another? And similarly with the develop- 
ment of my apprehension of space-relations: if my appre- 
hension is treated as a mere psychological result, there is no 
sense in asking whether it is true. It might be shown that 
it would not occur, or would not occur so readily, but for 
certain sensuous changes, but no explanation of the way in 
which sensuous elements of divers kinds and series come 
according to laws to be integrated or associated is an ex- 
planation of space-perception. 

The difference between a rational and a mechanical process 
is what makes the so-called psychology of logic, as I cannot 
help thinking, of such little value. The most the psycholo- 
gist can do is to determine under what conditions a man will 
or will not think; but the nature of the process of thinking 
would be falsely conceived as the determination of a psychi- 
cal change from preceding conditions in the soul according 
to laws. What then, it may be asked, is this rational process 
of which you speak, if it cannot be displayed as like other 
processes, which the sciences study? I find it difficult to 
answer; but I do not feel sure that this is wholly my fault. 
For there is nothing else like it; the only way to understand 
it is to reflect on it in oneself. When I try to describe it, I 
am at once in danger of assimilating it to a mechanical pro- 
cess, because that is how I am accustomed to explain pro- 
cesses; but here that is wrong. Yet it is often found in 
psychology, e.g. in Hume’s theory of belief, in any theory of 
memory which thinks memory can be explained by mental 
images, in the comparison of a ‘ general idea’ to a compound 
photograph, in the explanation of the apprehension of neces- 
sary connexions through inseparable association, in the doc- 
trine of idées-forces so far as this is used to explain anything 
rational: it is of course a different matter to explain by it 
irrational or non-rational action, as I have implied above in 
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saying that association may explain non-rational transitions 
in thinking. Perhaps, however, I may illustrate the reality 
of the difference between a mechanical and rational process 
by a reference to Dr. Archdall Reid’s recent and very in- 
teresting book on The Laws of Heredity. He thinks that the 
emergence of mind—of feeling and intelligence—is explicable 
in the same way as that of any physical feature of organic 
beings; ‘throughout the process was one of increasing 
adaptation to the environment’ (§ 612). But how do feeling 
and intelligence help? Certain movements occur under the 
stimulus of feeling; but the feeling is correlated with a 
physical process, and that might just as well provoke the 
responsive movement direct. It is the same in regard to 
thinking. Hither the process of thought has a structure 
like that of a physiological process; the definite elements of 
one stage determine definitely the elements of the next ; and 
in this case it can be correlated (as Dr. Archdall Reid ap- 
parently thinks it is) with a physiological process, and its 
intercalation will be quite useless; the same motor response 
could have been secured physiologically without it: or else, 
if the process is not useless, it is because it has a non- 
mechanical structure ; because in thinking rationally we are 
doing something rational, which a machine cannot do, and 
which is necessary if ends are to be sought, not merely 
results produced, if action is to be intelligent and not me- 
chanical. The intellectual activity, indeed, by which |] 
discover what is best to be done, though it often involves 
thinking in which I follow out the connexions of facts, and 
which, as we have seen, cannot be explained psychologically, 
yet is not, it would seem, wholly of that kind. But unless 
no judgment on such a question is true, but only a necessary 
result in the mind of pre-existing conditions, as twitching is 
of tickling in the body, it too must lie beyond the province 
of psychological science. 

But is there then no such thing as psychology ? Certainly 
there is such a thing ; but if I were asked what it really is, I 
should say, not a science, but a collection of more or less de- 
tached inquiries, of the results of which philosophy must 
take account. There are for example inquiries into ‘ double 
personality’ and kindred puzzles, which must affect any 
theory of the real nature of the individual soul or self ; there 
are experiments about association-time, reaction-time, etc., 
which help to explain why one man’s mind works quicker 
than another's, but no more throw light on the nature of think- 
ing than the determination of the duration of the crotchet 
explains the beauty of music ; there are more definitely psycho- 
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physical investigations, e.g. into brain-localisation, which may 
have therapeutic value ; and of course any facts about the rela- 
tion of what is mental to what is cerebral are important to a 
theory of the soul, as of a knower belonging somehow to the 
same whole with the known. But psychology as a particular 
science about one sort of known thing, viz. individual minds, 
parallel with sciences about other sorts of known things, 
which shall explain all the processes of individual minds, 
and no more require us than the other sciences do to raise 
the philosophical question of the character of that whole 
to which belong both nature and mind, in such peculiar 
interconnexion—this is the psychology which I mistrust. Its 
expounders often defend it by saying that they occupy in it a 
provisional point of view; from the higher point of view of 
philosophy the account must be re-written ; though some, no 
doubt, really think the psychological point of view correct. 
Yet in other sciences I do not notice this tolerant indif- 
ferentism. For example, there are biologists who think 
that the processes of organic life display unconscious pur- 
pose, and that we can never know in mechanical terms how 
the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child. 
They are far from acquiescing in a mechanical theory of life 
as a tolerable point of view for science, but they say that it 
is false; and the supporters of the mechanical theory are 
equally against compromise. But the natural sciences, it 
may be said, are all in difficulties about their first principles. 
Yes, but so far as their students acknowledge this, they regret 
it; and, if they could start from more satisfactory principles, 
would do so; and at least they think that they are deal- 
ing with a phenomenon bene fundatum, i.e. that their theory of 
the relations of their facts could as it were be translated into 
terms of a truer theory without internal distortion. But 
psychologists give, it seems to me, an account of what the 
soul is, and how it develops and behaves, which could not be 
so translated. Suppose it could be shown to be true that 
our spiritual activities so influence what takes place in our 
bodies, that their movements are not explicable solely from 
the laws of motion ; surely the physicist would not go on 
talking as if all motions of matter were explicable purely 
physically from a physical point of view, though he might 
say that, as he could not ascertain and measure these spiritual 
agents, he was bound to ignore them, and leave his results 
thus far inaccurate. But his physical point of view would 
still be the best he could get for the realm of facts he was 
dealing with. The psychological point of view, if it is dis- 
tinct from the philosophical, is not the best for the facts the 
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psychologist deals with. Psychology should give an account 
of the soul, and an account of the soul must be philosophical 
—or, if it is preferred, metaphysical ; for the activities of the 
soul include knowledge, and intelligent action, and these are 
not explicable like the behaviour of material things which 
the sciences investigate, while they are connected with what 
occurs in a particular material thing, the living body, so that 
the soul cannot be understood till we understand the whole 
to which bodies and souls belong, and a theory of that will 
be metaphysical. What is the use therefore of keeping 
metaphysics out of psychology, unless psychology is a name 
merely for the investigation of a number of special questions, 
whose results a more metaphysical inquiry into the soul is to 
utilise ? and even they will very likely be found to have made 
some questionable assumptions. But most psychology 
seems to me still to inherit the legacy of those who tried to 
build up the mind out of perceptions, ideas, or presentations, 
mixing it, it may be, with views that imply that the mind 
knows things which are not in it, in the sense of being de- 
pendent on its perceiving them for their existence, but not 
revising the ‘way of ideas’ as these views require. I have 
tried to show that such a doctrine of presentations vitiates 
the position which Prof. Stout has expounded. No doubt he 
derives much of it from Prof. Ward. I admire the tenacity 
with which Prof. Ward strives to hold to one ‘ point of view,’ 
but I think such a soul as he seeks to trace the history of 
could never know the world he thinks he knows. I admire 
Prof. Stout’s work also, but it leaves me dissatisfied : and 
that because he will hold it necessary, and possible, to treat 
the soul as the subject of a particular science. I am sure my 
dissatisfaction is shared by a good many people interested in 
philosophy, and better able to pierce to the grounds of their 
dissatisfaction than I am. Indeed I am conscious how de- 
fective the foregoing statement has been. But to express it 
for what it is worth may provoke others to do it better; and 
perhaps it is due to Prof. Stout to show that my criticism of 
a chapter of his was not a mere personal attack, but meant to 
illustrate the faults, I will not say of a school, for psycholo- 
gists are of many schools, and I am aware how very general 
my attempted characterisation of their procedure is: may I 
say, of a great many writers who seek to construct, and think 
that philosophy should be approached through, a psychological 
science ? 

















II.—THE HUMANISM OF PROTAGORAS. 
By F. C. 8. ScHILuEr. 


Mr. C. M. GILLEsPtr’s interesting article in No. 76 is a valu- 
able contribution to the important question how far the 
absolutism of Plato can be regarded as a successful reply to 
the relativism of the fifth century B.c., and marks a great 
advance in the discussion. It is highly significant that an 
academically trained writer should undertake to inquire into 
the real position of those who have had the honour to be 
misrepresented by Plato, and still more so that his inquiry 
should result in so extensive a revision of what has com- 
monly been believed. Mr. Gillespie in fact reduces the dimen- 
sions of Plato’s victory over relativism to quite moderate and 
reasonable proportions, and evinces an eminently sane and 
sound judgment on philosophic controversies which posterity 
has hitherto been far too content to view as mirrored in the 
mirage of Platonic eloquence. A less exacting zealot for the 
whole truth than myself would therefore doubtless profess 
himself satisfied with Mr. Gillespie’s revision of the tradition. 
But the issue is so important and Mr. Gillespie has associated 
me with it so closely that I can hardly decline to comment 
on the new situation. 

In my previous discussion of the topic in Studies in 
Humanism (ch. 11. and xiii.-xv.), Plato or Protagoras ? and M1InD 
(No. 68), I had attempted to disestablish the naive belief that 
Plato had for ever disposed of all relativism in the Theetetus, 
(1) by drawing attention to certain neglected facts, and (2) 
by constructing a theory which would give as reasonable an 
explanation of them as the scantiness of the whole evidence 
permitted. 

The point of departure for this theory was the remarkable 
fact that it is impossible to find in the Theetetus any adequate 
and complete confutation of the speech which ‘ Socrates’ 
makes on behalf of Protagoras in 166-168. That this 
difficulty exists was admitted by the high authority of 
Prof. Burnet in his review of my pamphlet,! and is con- 


'No. 67, p. 422. 
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firmed by Mr. Gillespie, who admits that ‘‘as against the 
doctrine that man has no interpres nature except himself 
the (Platonic) argument has, of course, no force” (p. 490 
s.f.). It may therefore be taken as conceded fact. It must 
moreover be taken in connexion with other facts about 
Plato’s criticism of Protagoreanism, which I have enumerated 
in Plato or Protagoras ? and in No. 68 (pp. 523-524), concern- 
ing the way in which an understanding of Protagoras’s 
philosophic importance grows upon Plato in his later dia- 
logues, and in connexion with the difficulty Plato perceives 
(in the Theetetus itself) about avoiding Protagoreanism, un- 
less a satisfactory theory of error can be constructed! There 
exist also ancient traditions about the persecution of Pro- 
tagoras under the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 
B.c., and the destruction of his books by the Athenians at 
the instigation of Pythodorus, and of his consequent flight’ 
and death, and it harmonises well with these traditions that 
none of the subsequent Greek philosophers seem to have any 
first-hand knowledge of Protagoras, and that Plato seems to 
be the ultimate source of all their information. Lastly, it is a 
curious fact that although the dicta about ‘man the measure’ 
and the gods are universally assigned to Protagoras, our 
knowledge of their context is a total blank, and there exist 
in consequence great differences of opinion as to their real 
meaning. 

It is clear, therefore, that the materials for reconstructing 
the authentic structure of Protagoreanism are extremely 
scanty, and it follows that any theory which is adopted 
must rely largely on its intrinsic coherence and plausibility 
and the facility with which it covers the facts. 

Now the particular theory I ventured to propound starts 
by suggesting that the philosophy of Protagoras was the 
outcome of his life-long experience as a teacher and observer. 
No one could wander up and down the Greek world in the 
fifth century B.c. without noticing the discrepancies between 
the morals and mythologies of the different States,” and the 
enormous variations of individual opinion, taste and even 
sensibility. Nor could he ignore the manifold signs that 
the popular recognition of this same variability of human 
affairs was leading to a widespread breakdown of customary 
morality, and producing the social débdcles so graphically 
described by Thucydides. As a thoughtful man Protagoras 
would surely try +o understand the causes of a moral de- 

' Plato cr Protagoras? p. 25. 
* Of. Studies in Humanism, pp. 311, 342-343. 
* Ibid., pp. 316-319. 
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cadence which he was professionally bound to cure. As to 
these causes he appears to have come to different conclusions 
in the case of morals and of theology. The contradictions 
of current mythologies were so great that theology was hope- 
less; it was no use wasting time in trying to find out the 
truth about the gods. But the moral problem seemed more 
soluble, if one had the courage to face the facts, which were 
paradoxical enough. In point of fact what constituted the 
moral order everywhere and enforced it on the individual, 
was social opinion, and in a sense therefore morality was 
alwayS vouw, a matter of social convention. Nor were 
there any definite or even visible limits to the authority of 
society. Anything might be ordained as xadov or Sixacov 
and the queerest customs did in fact prevail. Yet it was 
equally indisputable that every individual had his idio- 
syncrasy, and that no amount of social pressure could enable 
him to see things in any but his own individual way. It was 
as useless, for example, to insist that the short-sighted man 
must see as clearly as the keen-sighted, or that the colour- 
blind must see as red what he saw as grey, as to persuade 
the sick man to taste as sweet what in fact tasted to him 
bitter. 

How then could these two facts be rendered compatible ? 
It would not do to declare either that the social order or 
that the individual’s judgment was infallible. If the one 
were, progress, if the other, education, would become im- 
possible, and in the second of these at least Protagoras was 
doubtless a fervent believer. At last Protagoras found a 
way out of the difficulty. He announced that man was the 
measure of all things. This was to assert ‘an’s spiritual 
autonomy, both against the physiologers and against the 
theologians, and recognised also, in a thoroughly democratic 
spirit, the autonomy of every individual citizen. But the 
principle had to be formulated with discretion. So far it 
was no solution of the conflict between social opinion and 
private judgment; for though in different references it 
vindicated both, it did not resolve the cases of conflict 
between them. If it was merely democratic and merely 
asserted that one man’s judgment was as good as another 
man’s, it might easily prove subversive, and aggravate 
the spiritual unrest it was designed to heal, besides 
reducing to absurdity the honourable professions of the 
educator and the statesman. Clearly, moreover, no one 
in his senses could seriously contend that one man’s judg- 
ment was in every respect as good as another man’s. It is 
certain, therefore, that Protagoras ‘cannot have stopped 
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short with the bare Dictum. He must have sought a way 
of testing and standardising the ‘measurings’ of different 
individuals, in order to give to his dictum any scientifically 
and socially applicable meaning at all. But if he sought, 
is it not possible that he found? Yet if he found a solution, 
where shall we find it ? 

Surely the obvious place to look for it is in Plato. Only 
the stupidest or most unscrupulous controversialists succeed in 
utterly obliterating the meaning of the views they controvert. 
And who will call Plato either stupid or unscrupulous? In 
this case, moreover, what has a strong prima facie claim to 
be part at least of the missing context stares us in the face. 
Plato gives us an eloquent defence of Protagoras, which pro- 
fesses to be authentic, which conforms to every criterion of 
authenticity we can apply, which makes good sense, and is 
internally coherent. If then we are willing to accept the 
Protagoras-Speech in the Theetetus as authentic, we shall 
have to dismiss as groundless all speculation as to what the 
Homo Mensura might have meant in the abstract, and to re- 
cognise that Protagoras’s actual expedient for giving a practical 
meaning to his dictum is known. It consisted simply in 
this, that though he admitted that each man’s truth was 
‘true’ for him, and remained so however much his opinions 
changed, he did not infer that all ‘ truths ’ were equally ‘ good’. 
I.e. while he admitted that the psychic self-evidence of 
personal experience was irrefragable, he strenuously disputed 
that this fact equalised the value of all human experiences. 
The judgments and perceptions of some might yet be im- 
measurably ‘ better’ than those of others, and these would be 
the true experts, who could guide the erring steps of com- 
munities and individuals. Among such experts Protagoras 
had good reason to include himself. 

The Speech thus answers the three main difficulties which 
the Protagorean dictum set itself to solve, and might seem an 
ample context to one to whom the dictum came merely as a 
floating paradox. But it can hardly be denied that it forms 
rather a scanty setting for so big a principle, and that 
scientifically it suggests questions which 1t does not answer. 
How is the conflict between a man’s successive ‘truths’ 
to be interpreted ? Is it enough merely to suggest a practical 
escape from facts which seem so subversive of the belief in 
the consistency of truth? If one view, though not ‘ truer,’ 
can be ‘better’ than another, in what ways can it be ascer- 
tained which is the better view? How can a view's ‘good- 
ness’ influence its ‘truth’? Why is it that the ‘good’ can 
thus make and unmake the ‘true’? Again, do not men 
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differ as much in their views of the ‘ good’ as of the ‘ true’ ? 
Is not the subjectivity of individual judgments even more 
apparent here, and the difficulty of educing objectivity just 
as great ? 

The silence of the Speech leaves us to answer by con- 
jectures. Did Protagoras really draw a hard and fast line 
between the ‘true’ and the ‘good’? May he not have had 
an inkling that the ‘true’ was a value too? If so, would he 
not require a common method for passing from individual 
judgments to social conventions in both cases, and for evalu- 
ating divergent customs? Was he not empiricist enough to 
appeal to the experience of the differential consequences of 
acting on the various ‘truths’ believed, even if he was not 
biologist enough to account for the selection and objectivity 
of the ‘better’ truths by their greater survival value ? 

It is unlikely that none of these questions occurred in any 
form to the mind of Protagoras. But, if they did, it is clear 
that his answers are not recorded. The Speech therefore 
may be authentic, but it is not complete, Protagoreanism. 
Why is it incomplete? Is it the fault of Protagoras or of 
Plato? The former could hardly have avoided reflection 
upon some of the further problems which his position (as 
stated) entailed, whereas the latter was not compelled (or 
perhaps was not able), to make his exposition complete. 
But if Plato knew the complete doctrine, the mere fact that 
he is reporting it does not excuse its incompleteness. Surely 
he was not cramped for space and might have given us more 
of the reasons, and less of the moral indignation,! of Prota- 
goras. The Speech reads like that of an injured man, too 
angry to state his case in full. 

It begins and ends with rebuke, and only the centre of it 
is exposition (166 D-167 C), incisive and to the point, but 
manifestly not the whole story. But Plato is no doubt 
capable of any amount of the dramatic art he condemns so 
harshly. And also perhaps of mutilating and misrepresent- 
ing an opponent’s position? No, that must not be said. 
What then? Why did his Speech leave so many unsolved 
questions? Shall it be said that he extracted only the essential 
points? Was Plato, then, so lacking in perception that he 
did not see the importance of what he had omitted? Shall! 
it be said that he misunderstood, or did not know the whole ? 
But surely he, if any one, was in a position to know what 
Protagoras had really meant. Aye, he, if any one; but did 
he know ? 

This suggests that we have so far strangely omitted to 


1166 A-C, 167 D-168 B. 
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inquire how and when Plato may be supposed to have got to 
know the doctrine of Protagoras. Did he read his book as a 
boy when it first came out, and before it was suppressed ” 
That does not seem very probable. Or did he read it late in 
life, just before he composed the Theetetus, and had he until 
then known Protagoreanism only from hearsay? That 
again does not sound probable. If, when he composed the 
Protagoras he was acquainted with its hero’s books and had 
grasped the ethical significance of his doctrine, why does he 
betray no knowledge of the dv@pw7ros pétpov? And why 
does so mature a student and so expert an analyst not give 
us more of the Protagorean reasonings, when he does show 
knowledge of their existence? Because his eyes were pre- 
judiced by the (? ignorant) attack on the Dictum committed 
in the Cratylus? If that is more credible, it is hardly more 
creditable. And if the Speech is Plato’s amende honorable, why 
is it prefaced with scurrilitiesabout swine and dog-faced 
baboons quite in his earlier style?! And why does not the 
Platonic reply thereafter ignore his earlier misconceptions, 
stick to the argument of the Speech and pulverise that? It 
does the very opposite. Again, why hesitate so long to strike 
the deadly blow, and take refuge in all sorts of irrelevancies, 
digressions and inaccuracies? And, above all, why ignore in 
your confutation the very gist of the reply, the -very _per- 
tinent distinction between truth and value, by which Pro- 
tagoreanism had seemed to escape from its vulgar travesties ? 
Why leave it in doubt whether vour confutation is relevant 
at all ? 

If Plato knew and understood it all and possessed a crushing 
refutation, his tactics are passing strange. But is it con- 
ceivable that his knowledge was imperfect ? Well, of course 
it is, if we do not arbitrarily reject the story of the downfall 
of Protagoras. What if the oligarchic persecution did in 
fact successfully suppress the written records of the pestilent 
enlightenment of the chief instructor of the Periclean 
democracy ? The number of copies of the dangerous book 
would be small, and they would mostly be in the possession 
of persons in the best society, sympathetic with the new 
régime, and willing to sacrifice an ex-tutor’s theories to the 
pressing demands of political life. The book of Protagoras 
may well have perished thus. His doctrine after that would 
survive only in the memory of his friends, and be cherished 
with that of the man. But human memory is evanescent, 
and the details would fade, or would never have been grasped. 


' Theet., 161 B. 
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Still when groundless and grotesque attacks were made on 
the true doctrine under academic auspices, might not a man 
like Theodorus well grow indignant, and expostulate with 
the author of such treatment? Does not this account 
for his entry into the Theetetus? Is the Speech, in sub- 
stance, the protest of Theodorus against the outrageous 
travesty of the Dictum in the Cratylus, and did Plato store 
it up for future use, and bring it out again, years afterwards, 
in the Theetetus? There is nothing in the known facts 
which excludes this theory and much that supports it. It is 
a hypothesis, but it explains all the facts in a simple and 
adequate manner. 


But it is comprehensible that some should .think it too 
radical a breach with the tradition. Mr. Gillespie also will 
not accept it in its integrity, and tries to construct a via 
media between it and the traditional interpretation. His 
procedure is ingenious. 

(1) He agrees with a good deal of the new view. He 
agrees that the Dictum of Protagoras covers ‘man’ both 
generically and individually (pp. 480, 483), that it had refer- 
ence to the moral crisis of the time (p. 481) and that Pro- 
tagoras was an empiricist (pp. 472, 492), though he does not 
suggest also that his empiricism originated in first-hand 
experience. He agrees also that Protagoreanism was not 
primarily directed either against the Eleatics or against the 
mathematicians (pp. 477, 478). He agrees that the Speech is 
intended to state the authentic doctrine of Protagoras (p. 471). 
He agrees that the fusion of Protagoreanism with sensational- 
ism is a combination of Plato's (p. 472).!_ Lastly, he concedes 
also, though reluctantly, that the Speech is not completely 
confuted in the sequel. Plato ‘‘ ignores the element of util- 
ity” in his reply (p. 485), and ‘‘ directs his rejoinder entirely 
against the relativism of the Dictum ” (zbid.), and does nothing 
to confute the contention that man is an ineradicable factor 
in human experience (cf. p. 490 s.f. and 491). 

But (2) on Mr. Gillespie’s theory of the Speech this lacuna 
does not matter. For Plato, not the ‘ pragmatism,’ but the 
‘relativism,’ of Protagoras was the enemy, and this he does 
assail and confute, as he understands it ® (pp. 487, 488). Or if he 
does not quite succeed, he does so “ virtually”’ (p. 488). As 
for the other incidents in the argument to which exception 
had been taken, the verbalities and irrelevancies and in- 

‘Cf. Studies in Humanism, p. 310. * Italics mine. 

* Plato himself is not so cautious, but (falsely) claims to have shown 
that Protagoras’s truth could not be true even to him: ef.171 C. 
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accuracies,' the unfairnesses and harkings-back to miscon- 
structions superseded by the Speech, the ‘dialectical’ 
character of the argument covers all that (p. 491). So 
criticisms of such procedures ‘“ have not the least foundation 
in fact” (p. 489). Whoever thinks that Plato’s sole business, 
after setting up so strong a defence of Protagoras must have 
been to knock it down again as speedily and effectively as 
possible, is gravely mistaken. In the reply Plato is most of 
the time not dealing with the authentic argument of Pro- 
tagoras atall. He is diverting himself ‘ dialectically,’ discover- 
ing affinities between Protagoras and Heraclitus (p. 472) 
or ‘condemning the polemical methods” of other critics (the 
‘ swine-baboon’ methods) who ‘‘made game of the Dictum 
as an abstract principle,” without regard to its context (pp. 
472, 488, 492)—by the somewhat curious method of repeating 
their abuse in his own superior language. Or again (p. 487) 
he is showing that common-sense had obvious objections 
(which, as obviously fell short of the real doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras), or exhibiting the reluctance of certain (imaginary) 
sages to apply the Dictum consistently all round (p. 489). 
In short, the argument is fuil of interludes and anything 
rather than a straight fight to the finish between Platonism 
and the authentic doctrine of Protagoras. 

(3) Mr. Gillespie’s theory greatly restricts the scope of the 
problem. It deals only with the relation of the Protagoras- 
Speech to the criticism which follows. It isin no sense a 
general theory of the relations of Platonism to Protagorean- 
ism. It does not even involve a general view of the structure 
of the Theetetus. It renders the Speech and its ‘ refutation’ 
a mere episode which is not organically connected with the 
whole argument, and neither arises out of what has preceded 
nor leads on to what follows. 

On my theory, on the other hand, the connexions are clear. 
The first attack on Protagoreanism is a repetition of the 


‘Mr. Gillespie is mistaken in his account of the argument based on 
these (Plato or Protagoras? pp. 21-23). It was not my contention that 
the Speech contained the ipsissima verba of Protagoras (p. 485). It is 
not even essential to my point that it should contain the ipsissima verba 
of Theodorus. I merely pointed out that it is very strange that there 
should be discrepancies between the Speech and the subsequent references 
to it, on the theory of a Platonic authorship of its substance, while if its 
source was Protagorean (Theodorus) small discrepancies might creep in. 
[also pointed out that though they were verbally small, they implied a 
profound misconception of the sense of the Speech. And in any case does 
not the Protagorean substance of the Speech (which Mr. Gillespie admits) 
sufficiently account for the ‘ dual personality ’ I am censured for ascribing 
to the author of the Theetetus (p. 485 n.) ? 
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grossly unfair misconceptions of the Cratylus. The charge 
is that it cannot discriminate between a good judgment and 
a bad. Any ape’s judgment is as true and as good ' as that 
of Protagoras himself. ‘Pardon me,’ Protagoras is made 
to reply, ‘as ‘‘ true” was what I said, taking true in a techni- 
cal sense in which the term is restricted to truth-claims, but 
never, surely, as ‘‘ good”. This is the only relevant reply, 
and adequate to the only charge advanced. How Mr. Gillespie 
can think (pp. 474, 485) that it 1s not th + central feature of the 
Speech, but something to be ignored with impunity, I fail to 
understand. Even verbally the point is made as emphatic 
as the Greek language will allow (167 B). @ 6) Teves ta 
gavtacpata UTO aTEetplas aAXNOH Kadodow, eyw bE 
Bertio pev ta Erepa tov Etépwv, dXNDéEaTE pa SE ovdér. 
That surely dissociates ‘ Protagoras’ sharply from the un- 
critical persons who could be crushed by ‘swine-baboon ’ 
methods of criticism. No one who read the Speech for the 
first time, with a mind unprejudiced by Plato’s subsequent 
polemics and innocent of the disputes about ‘ relativism,’ 
could fail to be struck with the fact that the distinction be- 
tween the ‘true’ and the ‘ good’ is the ‘nerve’ of the argu- 
ment, regarding it as a reply to what has gone before. 

But what of what follows after? What of the reply to 
the Speech? Certainly that too may throw light on its 
meaning. But on Mr. Gillespie’s theory it becomes a farrago 
of digressions and irrelevancies and appeals to side issues, 
which never, on his own showing, amounts to a complete 
answer. From a logical point of view Plato’s reply is in- 
adequate, and from a literary it is bad workmanship. 

On my theory also it is no answer; but it was not intended 
to be. Plato did not attempt a direct answer to what was 
unanswerable. So he gives us a masterly attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that no answer was forthcoming, so masterly 
indeed that for over 2000 years it has served its purpose and 
persuaded mankind that it was an entirely successful answer. 
It is a triumph of art; and this is a sufficient explanation 
and vindication of its dialectical windings. 

And lastly, how is the whole Protagoras episode logically 
connected with the discussion of Error which follows ? 
Simply enough: if the doctrine of Protagoras (as understood 
by Plato) is false, and if it is not true that all truth-claims 
are alike ‘ true,’ some of them must be false while yet claiming 
tobe‘true’. It becomes imperative therefore to discriminate 
between true ‘truths’ and false. Now the essence of Error is 
to take as ‘true’ what is ‘false’; hence the possibility of 


1* No worse’ would be more literal: «f. 162 C. 
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Error must be explained, if the ‘ Protagorean’ identification 
of truth and truth-claim, which abolishes Error as such, is 
repudiated. If no satisfactory theory of Error can be found, 
the result is simply a relapse into Protagoreanism, as Plato 
(after several failures) candidly hints.! 

On Mr. Gillespie’s theory no such connexion can be traced, 
Nor can anything intelligible be made of the lack of all re- 
ference to the Dictum in Plato’s mentions of Protagoras 
before the Cratylus, and of the ignorance of the other Greek 
philosophers on the subject of Protagoras. There is no 
account of how the Speech came to be authentic; Mr. 
Gillespie merely states that he does not accept my sugges- 
tions (p. 470 n.). Nay, even the most proximate and germane 
questions have to be passed over lightly. The delicate ques- 
tion whether Plato had read the author he was criticising is 
regarded as settled by a remark of ‘ Thestetus’ in the dia- 
logue that he had (p. 471). But what else could Plato plaus- 
ibly make him say? The Speech is supposed to epitomise 
Protagoras’s magnum opus, but in order to explain why it is so 
unlike a cold-blooded epitome, alike in the conciseness of its 
reasoning and the fullness of its indignation, it is necessary 
to suppose that less than half of it is really an epitome, and 
that Plato needed most of it in order to express his repro- 
bation of the unfair (‘ swine-baboon’) methods of the ignor- 
ant critics, whose attack on the bare Dictum he had put so 
effectively in 161 C, and was going to endorse again in 169 D- 
EK, after he had set aside the whole Speech (p. 473). This 
explanation seems improbable ; but it is perhaps better than 
nothing. 

(4) It would seem then that Mr. Gillespie’s theory does 
not cover the whole ground. It neither (1) accounts for all 
the facts, nor (2) does it account for those it notices very 
simply. Nor (3) does it redound to the honour of Plato. It 
no doubt makes him out a great ‘ dialectician, but only if the 
translation of ‘ dialectician’ into plain English is taken to be 
something like ‘ dishonest trickster’. Now I am aware that 
history shows that the word ‘ dialectic’ is very elastic and can 
be made to cover any number of philosophic sins, but surely 
there are limits to its fashionable use as a euphemism for a 
bad argument. We must not get into the habit of thinking 
that gross irrelevance, unfairness, and improbability are 
promptly sanctified by applying to them the word ‘ dialec- 
tical’. Elsewhere, e.g. in the first book of the Republic, Plato 
shows that he can handle ‘ dialectic’ quite differently. And 


1190 E. Cf. Plato or Protagoras? pp. 25-28. I have argued elsewhere 
that this is the logical position of rationalism to this day. 
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in particular Mr. Gillespie’ 8 suggestion (p. 473) that the pro- 
tests ‘Protagoras’ makes against the captious criticism, to 
which his dictum has been subjected in the ‘ swine-baboon ’ 
passage, is expressive of Plato’s own abhorrence of this great 
Socratic art, is a severe strain on the most amiable credulity. 
With every willingness, therefore, to allow for varying 
estimates of the probabilities of internal evidence, I cannot 
see that Mr. Gillespie gets round the main fact that on my 
interpretation the Speech is a straightforward and effective 
answer to the most obvious and effective objection to the 
Dictum, whereas on his theory it is not, and the ensuing 
criticism, Whether ‘dialectical’ or not, is incomplete and 
ineffective. 

(5) Moreover, it does not seem as though Mr. Gillespie’s 
theory admitted of being stated either (a) with a due re- 
gard to the facts, or (6) in a wholly consistent manner. 
It requires him at times to make assertions which are 
clearly untenable and to come very near contradicting him- 
self. 

(a) He could hardly substantiate the assertion on page 481 
that on Protagorean princ iples a judgment ‘‘ does not claim to 
be true except for the maker”. Not only is this not asserted by 
Protagoras, but it denies the real crux of the situation. If sub- 
jective experience were content to be merely subjective, it 
would lead to no conflict with other similar but incompat- 
ible judgments, and would produce no problem. It is pre- 
cisely because all men and all societies think their own views 
true, because the claim of the judgment is universal, that 
there is trouble. For these claims cannot all be valid to- 
gether. They must somehow be selected from to form a 
rational system and a social order. If Protagoras perceived 
this, as his distinction between the ‘truth’ and the ‘ good- 
ness’ of an opinion plainly shows, it cannot be correct to 
say that ‘‘he laid no claim to superior wisdom” (p. 481); 
and accordingly in 166 D Plato makes him say that one man’s 
judgment may differ ten-thousand-fold from another man’s. 
Moreover, in 167 C it is implied, and in 167 D it is ex- 
plained, that the ‘better’ judges may properly be called 
‘ wiser ’. 

Nor again does Mr. Gillespie’s exegesis of the Protagorean 
philosophy of politics seem to accord either with the text of 
167 C or with the logic of the doctrine. The case of a city 
which takes a ‘ worse’ view of the just is precisely parallel 
to that of the individual who takes a ‘ worse’ view of the 
true: in either case there is need for the expert, the speaker 
or teacher, who can make them take a ‘ better’ view. Again 
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there is no ‘ restriction ’ of the claim, though there is of the 
validity, of the individual judgment.! 

Lastly, it does not seem satisfactory to translate the ayaGoy 
of the Speech by ‘utility’ rather than ‘ value,’ and Mr. 
Gillespie should not have let the use of cuudéepor in the 
Platonic reply colour his translation of the text of the Speech. 
He surely would not translate the "Idea tot ayaOov as the 
‘Idea of Utility’ ?* 

(b) It seems difficult to harmonise Mr. Gillespie’s views 
about the substance of the Protagoras-Speech. He began 
(p. 471) by agreeing that its matter was authentic. Yet on 
page 485 he censures me, for inferring from this same premiss 
that some notice must be taken of the wording of the Speech, 
and insists that as this is by (or im ?) Plato, it constitutes no 
independent evidence of the meaning of Protagoras. In 
the next paragraph he again holds that the Speech sub- 
stantially reproduces views of Protagoras in the language of 
Plato. Ifso, why may we not take account of the emphatic 
passage in 167 B? 

Again, is Mr. Gillespie’s apologia for Plato’s polemical 
procedure really adequate? He holds that Plato considered 
the ‘pragmatism’ in the Speech to be so secondary to the 
‘relativism’ that he confined his attentions wholly to the 
latter. But even granting (as I cannot do) that this is a 


'Mr. Gillespie’s conception of the relations of claim and validity does 
not seem quite clear. The remark (p. 483) referred to should run ‘ this 
doctrine implied a restriction of the claim of the moral judgment”. But 
it is not true, either in Protagoras or in fact, that it ‘‘ does not claim to be 
valid’ beyond each social group. On p. 486 he, more correctly, represents 
the Platonic ‘ Protagoras’ as asserting the identity of ‘claim’ and 
‘validity’. But this seems inconsistent with the passage on p. 481. 

2'There are a good many slips, mostly of a minor kind, in Mr. Gillespie’s 
exposition of my views, and he by no means meets all my arguments. 
But I will only refer to his initial misconception that I regard the Pro- 
tagoras of the Theetetus as enunciating ‘‘the fundamental principle of 
Pragmatism ” (which is that the truth of assertions must be tested by 
their consequences). This principle certainly does not occur in the text. 
What does occur is the suggestion that a question of its ‘good’ (or 
value) may be raised about a ‘ truth’ (or fact). As the doctrine stands 
this is not a ‘‘ subsumption of truth under the concept of utility ”’ (p. 
479), nor is it my own view, because it does not recognise a distinction 
between claim and validity in the realm of truth-value ; but it is some- 
thing noteworthy and quite unique in ancient philosophy. I carefully 
pointed all this out (Plato or Protagoras? pp. 17-18; Studies, p. 36). But 
I also doubted whether the Platonic account, being probably at second- 
hand, could on this point be trusted, and hinted that Protagoras may 
really have gone further. The real and undisputed feat by which Pro- 
tagoras earned the right to be called a humanist, is of course the discovery 
of the Homo Mensura itself, and it is this that I regard as his ‘‘ central 
doctrine ’’. 
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proper interpretation of the text of the Speech, does this 
really make the reply relevant? The relativism of the Speech 
was nothing new, like its pragmatism. The bare Dictum 
affirmed it. It could have been and was criticised without 
introducing the Speech at all, and in fact it continues to 
be criticised as though the Speech had never been made. 
The other new points in the Speech are ignored similarly,} 
and such minor points as are referred to are misconstrued.? 
As a new document, therefore, in the case the Speech is 
quite inoperative, and for all the logical difference it makes 
might have been eliminated altogether. 

How then can my contention that Plato’s reply ignores 
the Speech be said to have “not the least foundation ’’ 
(p. 489)? On Mr. Gillespie’s own showing, it has abundant 
foundation. A distinct, and the essentially new, point in 
the Speech is ignored, when it is admitted that the reply is 
“directed entirely against the relativism of the dictum” 
(p. 485). And to urge that ‘‘if Plato in his defence treated 
the element of utility as being secondary and ignored it in his 
reply we have no right . . . to regard it as primary ”’ (ibid.), 
is manifestly to beg the question. However much estimates 
ofthe relative importance of factors in an argument may 
differ, Mr. Gillespie cannot get round the fact that the ‘ new 
facts’ in the Speech are not examined at all, and that there- 
fore the Speech is not completely answered. 

And in the end he admits this himself. What Plato refutes 
is not ‘man the measure’ but ‘man the maker’ of the world 
(pp. 490-491). But this is ultra-modern, and who ever attri- 
buted to Protagoras a belief that man is ‘the complete 
magister nature,” and ‘‘the sole arbiter of his destiny ” ? 
Certainly not Plato, and certainly not I.* 

Lastly, I cannot extract any really consistent meaning out 
of Mr. Gillespie’s views of the Protagorean attitude towards 
truth-claims and their value and validity. The dicta which 
a student of his theory has to harmonise are these: (1) 
“Protagoras is made to assert degrees of value and deny 
degrees of truth” (p. 479); (2) Protagoreanism implies “a 
restriction of the validity of the moral judgment. The moral 
judgment does not claim to be valid beyond the sphere of the 
social group which forms it ” (pp. 483-484) ; (3) Protagoras does 
not “see that the judgment claims a universal validity” 
(p. 484); (4) he “‘ draws a distinction between a belief and its 
value ; so do we all” (p. 486) ; (5) ‘ Protagoras ’ does not state 


' Plato or Protagoras ? p. 18. ? Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
* Of. Studies, pp. 320-321. 
13 
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that the ‘value’ of a belief gives it ‘ validity,’ but regards 
truth and utility (goodness) as conceptions with no point of 
contact (p. 486); (6) to Plato’s ‘ Protagoras’ ‘‘ belief and 
validity are the same” (p. 488, ef. p. 486); (7) “there is no 
justification whatever for the view that Protagoras taught 
that truth isa ‘value’ or any similar Pragmatist doctrine” 
(p. 492). Of these dicta No. 1 seems to me to be true, and Nos. 
2, 3, and 7 to be false, while Nos. 4, 5, and 6 seem seriously 
misleading. But it seems clear that the first and the last 
implicitly contradict each other. For if the Platonic ‘ Pro- 
tagoras ’ asserts ‘degrees of value’ among ‘truths,’ he clearly 
brings ‘ truth’ and value into connexion, and it becomes im- 
perative to consider also how the real Protagoras may have 
conceived the relations of truth and value. Hence there is 
at least a possibility that he not only described ‘truths’ as 
differing in ‘goodness,’ but as sorts of ‘goodness’. But this 
possibility was not asserted by me as a certainty. 

The fourth and sixth dicta similarly seem to be incom- 
patible; for if Protagoras identified belief (claim) and validity 
In judgments that claim ‘ truth,’ how could he distinguish 
between a belief and its value, seeing that it is only by the 
approved value of a claim that its validity is established ? 
The way from a belief which is as yet a mere claim to its 
acknowledged validity lies through experience of its value, 
and if validity is conceded to a claim, a fortiori value must 
be. ‘To make Mr. Gillespie’s dicta intelligible it is necessary 
to add that whereas ‘ validity’ is used in a logical sense only, 
‘ value’ isambiguous, and may be either logical or teleological 
(moral). Now ‘ value’ is used in its teleological sense in the 
first dictum and in the logical sense in the fifth, while in the 
fourth and seventh it is used ambiguously. The simple 
truth of course is that Plato’s ‘ Protagoras’ makes teleo- 
logical value or ‘goodness’ the criterion for discriminating 
between conflicting truth-claims, and that to this extent he 
does not identify ‘ claim’ and ‘ validity,’ though he allows all 
claims to retain the label ‘true,’ which however no longer 
retains its traditional meaning, just because the distinction 
between truth (ciaim) and value has been introduced. This 
distinction is quite unparalleled in Greek philosophy, and it 
seems strange to conceive it as denying a point of contact 
between truth and value (cf. No. 5); to make the ‘ good’ con- 
tro! the ‘true’ is surely to bring them into a closer relation 
than they were in before and to deny that they are utterly 
irrelevant to each other, even though it does not amount to 
making truth a sort of value. Mr. Gillespie’s account fastens 
on the technical point that truth is not expressly called 4 
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value, and overlooks the enormous advance involved in find- 
ing any connexion at all between the two conceptions. My 
theory recognised the great originality of the ‘ Protagoras’ 
of the Speech, and suggested that the real Protagoras must 
have had reasons to go further still; Mr. Gillespie’s has to 
blind itself to the existence of any novelty at all, and has 
no excuse for this arbitrary procedure but Plato’s artful avoid- 
ance of the novelties in the Speech. 


Finally, I will try to explain an argument in my pamphlet 
(p. 23) which Mr. Gillespie finds obscure (p. 491), and has in 
fact failed to apprehend. It refers to what I called the ‘ com- 
promise ’ offered to the Protagorean principle in 172 A-B. It 
was to be admitted that what a city affirms in its laws as 
‘just’ and ‘beautiful’ is to be regarded as such ‘in truth,’ 
but that nevertheless it may be no judge of what is ‘ advan- 
tageous’. Now it is clear that this proposal is incompatible 
with thorough-going Protagoreanism, and forms a thoroughly 
illogical compromise which tries to slur over the real crux, 
viz. that though cities have the power to give social currency 
to their estimates of the just and virtuous, and no individual 
can gainsay them, yet the laws they enact may nevertheless be 
bad and wrong, and ultimately ruinous. On my theory this 
fact had formed one of the data which the Protagorean theory 
was designed to explain. The explanation, as given in 
167 C, I took to be that States needed expert advisers 
(‘rhetors ’) as much as individuals, and that the true states- 
man’s advice was more valuable and so capable of reforming 
the existing laws. Consequently the genuine Protagoreanism 
of the Speech cannot make a distinction between what a city 
thinks about the ‘just’ and about the‘ advantageous’. In 
both cases what it thinks is ‘true,’ but may be ‘bad’. The 
argument of 172 A-B, however, whether ‘ dialectical’ or not, 
is totally irrelevant to this position. Whether certain 
persons were willing to make an illogical and futile compro- 
mise on the question or not, and whether they represented 
‘educated opinion’ or not, is nihil ad rem. It is not the posi- 
tion of ‘ Protagoras’ in the Speech, and Plato is merely con- 
fusing the issue by introducing an indefensible position 
which he had not to reply to, instead of an unassailable one 
he was bound to deal with. His motives for this substitu- 
tion are a matter of conjecture, and Mr. Gillespie is free to 
form his ; but he should recognise the facts. 

To conclude, Mr. Gillespie's interpretation of the whole 
discussion appears to me to suffer from the same prejudice 
which has baffled attempts to analyse the Theetetus truly all 
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along: he continues to read the Speech in the light of the 
reply, and to accept Plato’s official assurances that all is well 
with it, instead of noting the actual arguments of the Speech 
and comparing them with their soi-disant refutations.! 

In spite of this lingering prejudice, however, Mr. Gillespie’s 
interpretation means a great declension from any fanatically 
Platonist position. He admits that the Protagoras of the 
Speech is not disposed of, and that philosophy has reason to 
remember the humanism of the genius who discovered that 
‘in dealing with the problems of life we must ultimately rely 
on our judgments concerning things” (p. 491). It is vain to 
condemn this as ‘ relativism,’ so long as you can neither deny 
the fact, nor explain how it is possible to pass from the 
human to the ‘ absolute’ aspect of things. 


1 Another good example of the subtle distortions to which this method 
leads may be found on p. 489. In 178-179 ‘Socrates’ is (irrelevantly) 
refuting the ‘ unqualified’ Protagoreanism of the unexplained dictum and 
the unauthentic substitute propounded in 172 A, and incidentally showing 
that the anti-intellectualism of 167 A-C has not been understood. But 
Mr. Gillespie is led to describe the situation as being that ‘‘ Protagoras 
had reduced the superiority of the wise to superiority in power. Socrates 
shows that this power rests on superiority in knowledge.” In point of 
fact there is no reference in the text to the Speech, and no mention of 
‘power’; ‘Socrates’ simply ignores it and dogmatically reasserts that 
one man is ‘ wiser’ than another (the why and how of which was precisely 
what the Speech had explained on Protagorean principles), and the 
demand of the Speech had been, not that the superiority of the wise 
should be ‘ reduced,’ but that it should be enhanced (and paid for !), by 
being made practically efficacious. ‘Protagoras’ had declared plainly 
that mere superior knowing was not sufficient and that superior doing was 
the real aim both of moral instruction and statesmanship. To all this 
there is not the slightest reference in the Platonic reply, and yet Mr. 
Gillespie will not see that it is irrelevant and incomplete ! 














III.—THE GROUND OF APPEARANCES.! 
By EK. D. Fawcett. 


The main contention is that Nature and conscious individuals are 
evolved in time out of what can be best likened—not to a Cosmic Reason 
or Will, &c., but—to Imagination. 


I PROPOSE to advance what I believe to be a novel view” 
regarding that Power whose transformations show in Nature 
and the history of conscious spirit. And, first, let me fix the 
meaning of a term, surely of ambiguous import, which 
figures in my title. By ‘appearances ’ I mean just what are 
styled ordinarily, but somewhat uglily, phenomena. In using 
this term I am not hinting, in absolutist fashion, that the 
said appearances are more or less unreal and that thought 
about them is, for this reason, more or less false. Appear- 
ances, I must contend, while they do not exhaust, are com- 
prised in, Reality. They are such portions of Reality as 
thrust themselves with varied degrees of insistence on con- 
scious life; sometimes showing fully within experience, 
sometimes only partially and darkly, sometimes again not 
being present directly at all, though attesting their existence 
indirectly through what they work.’ And an inquiry into 
the Ground of these appearances is not a quest of the ‘ un- 
knowable ’—not the attempt to refer them, in Spencer’s 
fashion, to a surd. For the Ground in so far as it sires 
Nature and conscious individuals, can be observed in what it 
becomes and is qualified by what it does. It is reality which 
discloses its fundamental character in the appearances them- 
selves. This character, as we shall note, is psychical. But 
we need not, perhaps, rest content with this vague char- 
acterisation. ‘There seems scope for much richer and more 
satisfactory thinking. Nay, it may be feasible to go back in 
thought to a remote stage in the history of the Ground—to 


'A paper (with certain additional matter) read before the Oxford Philo- 
sophical Society. 

7 Of. however, below, p. 208. 

*For such indirectly attested appearances, cf. my Individual and 
Reality, pp. 99 et seq. 
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suggest e.g., albeit obscurely, how Space, Time-Succession, 


Nature and conscious finite centres—that enigma which for a 
Bradley and other absolutists is insoluble—arose. And looking Py) 
forward to the future we may be able to form a concept of a 
the consummation—the ‘divine event’ as Tennyson would 8 


have styled it—towards which the finite centres arising in V 
the present world-era seem to move. These are bold asser- r 
tions, I must allow, and, needless to say, I am not prepared I 

I 





to make them good in the course of a brief paper. Those 
who are interested are referred to my work The Individual 
and Reality. That essay is an attempt to indicate the general 
drift of reality in so far at any rate as it concerns mankind. 
It was written, not as idle speculation, but with some genuine 
regard to the exigencies of proof! To-night, however, I have 
to take heed of the flight of time and cannot possibly contrive 
to make good all my debatable contentions as I go. I am 
compelled, indeed, to deal largely in mere suggestions with 
the reminder that objectors may find elsewhere some answers 
to inevitable criticisms. 

In the essay of which I made mention, Idealism—or as some, 
perhaps, will prefer to term it, Panpsychism—is the dominant 
note. Sentient life is found to explore reality from the inside ; 
experience-content to sample the stuff of which the universe 
is made. So far, so good. But there are many forms of 
Idealism ; hence the statement just made will not carry us 
very far. The object, accordingly, of the essay is to find 
what form of Idealism is most adequate to the reality which 
has to be thought. Metaphysics is regarded as an inquiry 
into the general character of Reality, and the problem is to 
interpret Reality, with full appreciation of the deeper riddles 
presented by Nature and conscious life, on panpsychistic 
lines. I say “full appreciation” advisedly. It seems absurd 
to acclaim any system as successful, so long as _ these all- 
important riddles remain unread. Yet, even Hegelianism, 
lost in conceptual mazes, has left the position of sensible 
objects and the standing of finite centres, such as humans 
and animals, grievously obscure. It has dispelled nothing of 
the mystery which enwraps Nature and the appalling tragedy 
of sentient life. The individualist metaphysics of the future 
will tolerate no pretentious failures of this sort. Metaphysics, 
however general may be its survey, will have to treat these 
issues with the supreme respect which they ought to com- 
mand. 

I must mediate my discussion of the Grownd by indicating 
briefly in what manner I was led to approach this topic in 
the Essay. 
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The purpose which animates the metaphysician is the 
attainment of one sort of truth—truth about the general 
character of reality. And what he comes to acquire is just 
an arrangement of statements (a human-propositional make- 
shift, a poor and unsatisfactory possession, but still his own) 
which, in view of his limited end, can be substituted for 
reality—for reality at large as taken together or ‘com-pre- 
hended’ in mental and merely symbolic representation. A 
metaphysical system consists of such propositions arranged 
according to a plan, and is true if these propositions agree, 
sufficiently for the purpose in view, with the reality for which 
they have been substituted and stand. Thinking is ordinarily 
purposive, though not always so; for the most part, as ob- 
served by Dr. Bosanquet, we judge towards an interest. 
And because at this moment I am interested only in abstract 
aspects of reality, the truth-system of metaphysics, highly 
selective though it is, serves my turn. I can suppose, how- 
ever, that there exist superhumans to whom this vaunted 
truth-system would seem ridiculous, a mere weariness of the 
soul. An intuitive understanding for which there is no con- 
trast of ‘truth’ and ‘fact,’ strikes me, in sooth, as ideally 
preferable. 

The truth-system, in short, is just a dodge or device. It 
enables me to feign that synoptic view of things which my 
limitations, at first sight, seem to preclude. For I am think- 
ing, after all, only within the petty circle of my experience. 
I have to fish in a very tiny pool, which is held to sample 
somehow the ocean. And there can be no quite satisfactory 
‘catch’ even in the tiny pool, since most of the fish slip 
through the meshes of my verbal-intellectual net. Truth to 
tell, too little is embraced in abstract propositional thought. 
And, alas! the portions of that little are not present to me 
simultaneously. I have to run over my unfortunate ‘system’ 
bit by bit. I am like a miser never sure of my money save 
when I am counting it! I think, aridly and abstractly, about 
the universe. And I am never able to confront the results of 
my thinking as simultaneously present aspects of an impres- 
sive whole. 

Truth on the above showing arises in individuals ; without 
presupposing a cosmic Thought-Whole “self-fulfilling and 
self-fulfilled’’. And with decay of faith in this unverifiable 
Thought- Whole, the interest in Hegelian and like intellectual- 
ist attitudes is flickering out. We proceed, then, to dethrone 
the Concept regarded as prius. It remains to become frankly 
empiricists, and return to concrete appearances—to the 
“flux ’’. Schopenhauer (real herald of the movement which 
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has as its modern phases pragmatism, Bergsonism and so 
forth) is the Luther of this great metaphysical reformation, 
Schelling, also, in his later works condemned the cult of the 
Concept and with that the imposing Truth-system of Hegel, 
doing much thereby to prepare the way for the radical em- 
piricism which is active in metaphysics to-day. Did he not 
urge us to get back to the dynamic of the live appearances, 
not overlooking concrete reality for love of dead substitutes ? 
It is well to draw attention to the service rendered by these 
two men—lovers of new things have forgotten sometimes 
where the credit for novel initiative has lain. But with this 
bare allusion to the matter, I must pass on. 

So much for ‘Truth’. And now as to the manner of 
attaining it. I have laid stress on the need for the return to 
concrete appearances. I have to consider forthwith what 
text of appearance is available for metaphysics to read. 
Well: I am aware of certain indubitable appearances—con- 
tent of the subjective and objective sides of the centre of con- 
sciousness which I call “mine”. I cannot crawl, it seems, 
outside the field of this consciousness, save in idea. And all 
excursions in idea are attended with theoretical risks. Hence 
a provisional Solipsism is adopted, and for this justification 
may be sought even in an absolutist quarter. Does not 
Bradley aver ‘‘ My experience falls within my own circle, a 
circle closed on the outside; and, with all its elements alike, 
every sphere is opaque to the others which surround it”.! 
My own Sentient experience, regarded provisionally as a 
‘closed circle,’ is, accordingly, the starting-point. I pass on 
to consider appearances, i.e. the aspects of my sentient ex- 
perience, as I am aware of them within the ‘closed circle’ 
and conclude that they are real, and if the so-called ‘‘ Law” 
of Contradiction is taken too seriously, often ‘contradic- 
tory’ as well. But I must hasten. Considering my Finite 
Centre, or ‘closed circle’ itself at some length I reach the 
following results. Its content ‘is not bare discretes, but 
comes whole; that consciousness is no independent witness, 
but is inseparable from this said content; that content may 
be lit by clear consciousness, show dimly in the twilight 
of the subconscious, or be continuous with process that is 
entirely dark. Consciousness is the form which activity 
below the conscious level may take. We agreed that the 
Changeless, the merely Simple, the merely Unitary Ego, 
and the Ego viewed as unknowable substance, are myth. 
Psychological idealism is invalid. The empirical ‘mind’ 


' Appearance and Reality, p. 346 
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and ‘ world’ are distinctions within the Centre: distinctions 
preceded by Mill’s Neutrum at which stage only a confused 
feeling-complex obtains. There is a Whole-Feeling, or 
super-relational awareness, answering to the content-whole 
in which ‘mind’ and ‘world’ take their rise. This con- 
tent-whole, again, might be lodged in a Monad; but 
Monadism is unsatisfactory, creating difficulties too grave to 
be overcome. Content, withal, implicates a mother-stuff 
which appears, or is manifested, in it. If, however, this mother- 
stuff is not a Monad, what is it? This is the consideration 
which is now looming large. Let us admit that the origin 
and standing of the Finite Centre are still far to seek.”! 

Pursuing always the project of crawling out slowly and 
tentatively in idea, from my microcosm into a hypothetical 
macrocosm, I pass to the consideration of the tremendous 
riddles embraced under the head of Nature. The problem 
of Nature is treated at first along with the problem of Ejects, 
as was the case in my former work. The belief in a 
mechanical Nature is shown to be eminently useful, and ab- 
surdly untrue. And by way of an argument based on the 
belief in Ejects—in transcendent conscious centres whose esse 
does not consist in the fact that they are inferred by me—I 
contend that I have shattered that form of agnosticism which 
grew out of Kant’s famous inconsequence, the thing-in-itself. 
There are no unknowable ‘ things-in-themselves’ at the back 
of sensible objects, but there exist assuredly transcendent 
regions of Nature—regions which do not fall necessarily within 
any direct conscious experience at all. These unpresented 
regions, however, are psychical in character. The evidence 
justifies belief that they comprise (not, indeed, what have 
been called monads but) genuine psychical ‘minor centres’ 
fundamentally akin to the ‘major centre’ in which I myself 
arise.” And much, it would seem, may be known (e.g. that 
they are spatial, show the secondary qualities, etc.) about 
certain of these ‘minor centres’ by direct observation of their 
behaviour in connexion with my conscious life. Incidentally 
it is seen that there are as many ‘ shadow-natures’ as there are 
perceiving individuals, but that there obtains, also, a macro- 
cosmic or enveloping common Nature, and that this macro- 
cosm is a continuous reality with aspects related in time and 
space : a point on which I cannot now dwell. It may prove 
feasible to speculate as to how this common giant Nature 
came to exist. And when we grapple with the problem, we 

'Indwwidual and Reality, p. 83. 

ee James considered that the case had been made out satisfac- 
tory. 
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shall find, perhaps, that it is the so-called ‘secondary ’ 
qualities of objects which are truly primary; a reversal of 
the popular supposition which is worth noting. 

But ignoring side-issues, let us agree that Nature is psychi- 
cal in character. We continue by considering the manner 
in which a conscious centre arises and unfolds along with a 
body.! Tentative solutions of a great variety of problems 
become urgent—eg. problems of the relations of conscious 
life and body, of sensible perception and the ‘‘ categories" 
(which latter in their German form seem superfluous assump- 
tions; no “‘universals of thought” being implied by the rise 
of the object-experience); of the sundering of subject and 
object, and of the growth of an Imperium in imperio in con- 
nexion with brain—a growth such that the conscious centre 
awakes slowly to hold sway; though only a ‘ constitutional ° 
sway, within the very determining conditions in alliance with 
which it arose. The later story of a conscious centre nega- 
tives the view that a dynamic operative solely from below, 
can furnish a complete explanation of all the ways in which 
the centre comes to will and think. Determinism, I have 
urged, is untenable, while, pace Bergson, its unsoundness 
may not be removed utterly from the sphere of explanation. 
I must refrain, however, from dwelling on not directly-rele- 
vant topics such as these. 

In Part III. we reach our present theme—the discussion 
as to the character of the Ground. I have crawled in idea 
out of my so-called ‘closed circle’ so as to compass a feigned 
experience of other sentient beings and of a giant Nature of 
which, in the main, [ have no direct knowledge. And now 
[ want to make my inferred knowledge—my feigned experi- 
ence—of the macrocosm more adequate. I want to know 
of what power or powers Nature and the innumerable 
sentient finites allied with it are the expressions or transfor- 
mations. I say ‘ transformations,’ because it will be borne 
on me later that the Ground or Power which lies in and 
behind all becoming does not merely reveal, in Hegelian 
language, ‘‘ what it is in itself”. The Universe, it is arguable, 
shows alternating phases of changelessness and change.” 
And in a change-phase, that in which histories of progress 
and decay, of evolution and dissolution, happen, there seems 
to be a continual accession of novelty to the real. The 
Ground does not merely turn itself inside out to show in the 


1“* Body ” can be understood in two very different ways : Individual and 
Reality, p. 160. Body, as I perceive it, is merely an appearance within 
the “ shadow-nature ” peculiar to my private experience. 

2 Individual and Reality, p. 270 et seq. 
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becoming ; it changes, is indefinitely plastic. A recognition 
of this fact prepares us to consider the revolutionary hypo- 
thesis which I shall submit later. 

The character of the Ground must, of course, be considered 
as psychical. There is no empirical case for belief in reality 
which is not psychical. Experience-content samples the 
stuff of which the universe is made. On the other hand, 
psychical reality may not exist universally in forms such as 
we group under the head of ‘ conscious life’. 

Faith-attitudes respecting the Ground of Becoming do 
not concern philosophy. Faith speaks in conflicting voices 
and that which is said concerns the heart rather than the 
head. And Intuitionist deliverances, which profess to dis- 
pense with inference, are also in the main very unsatisfactory. 
Intuition which does not present the alleged ‘‘intuited’’ is 
idle. As I have urged elsewhere! :— 

“Intuitionism, like Faith, gives rise to a babel of discord- 
ant voices. There is, of course, a genuine experience in- 
volved, and I conceive it to be just this. What really is 
intuited is the Centre-continuum which is genuinely felt (Part 
II. Chap II. § 8) and which is certainly more than the inward or 
restricted empirical self (ibid., § 7). Now the use made of the 
experience is improper. It occurs within the circle of an 
individual. But it is taken to reveal a reality, the vastly 
greater portion of which must fall owtside this circle. In fine, 
the experience is used ‘‘ transcendently ’’ and serves to vali- 
date just what the particular intuitionist requires. Very note- 
worthy is the language of Spencer: ‘‘ Our consciousness of 
the unconditioned being literally the unconditioned conscious- 
ness or raw material of thought, to which in thinking we 
give definite forms, it follows that an ever-present sense of 
reality is the very basis of our intelligence’’. What is this 
“raw material of thought” but the unbroken continuum of 
the Centre? It is an immanent fact, not a transcendent 
Absolute. A-:d seeing, also, that it is ‘‘ real existence” and is 
“known” likewise through and through, it is certainly not 
the Unknowable Absolute of which Spencer writes. Clearly 
there is a little mistake here and the confusion is well 
worth noting. 

The attitude of Bradley is no less unsatisfactory than that 
of a Spencer or Schelling. He, too, uses the experience above 
noted to attest his Absolute. He objects, it will be remem 
bered, to the assertion that his Absolute is ‘“ unverifiable” 
and professes not to understand what is meant. He holds 


[Individual and Reality, p. 238. 
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that ‘‘the Absolute is in a sense the given fact and that to 
leap to it from fact by transcendence is unmeaning”. There 
is that in my experience which is above subject and object. 
And in this given reality above subject and object he finds 
the Absolute. 

My reply is that the “unverifiability” alleged means 
simply that Bradley’s Absolute is not found in my sentient 
experience. ‘‘ My experience,” he has informed us, “ falls 
within my own circle.” And the kind of experience on 
which he lays stress is not the Absolute any more than it 
is the communicative deity of St. Teresa and like ecstatics, 
It is just experience of the background of the finite Centre—of 
that residual unanalysed content in which nothing particular 
stands out. But why call this more or less unbroken con- 
tinuum the Absolute—ie. reality which is held to be above 
time, and space and differences? The continuum is cer- 
tainly not above time and space, while differences are found 
to swarm in it as soon as the focus of attention shifts. To 
leap from this ‘‘ given” background to an elaborately con- 
ceptual Absolute, to the perfect, complete harmony which is 
above time, we must proceed “‘ by transcendence”. The said 
conceptual Absolute is of the nature of an ‘overbelief’ which 
sentient experience does not support. 

Let us, then, avoid these leaps which a Schelling, a Spencer 
and a Bradley, to mention no others, make in different 
directions as their particular philosophical proclivities dictate. 
We had better proceed by continuing our thinking in the 
cautious manner in which we began. It is useless to rely 
merely on direct insight ; the individual filling too petty a 
tract of Reality to be able to talk about a ‘‘ consciousness of 
the unconditioned” and so forth. His direct consciousness is 
of experiences within his little circle. And to interpret these 
experiences as revelations of the Absolute or of god is to 
supplement the ‘ given’’ with an inference and to abandon the 
original intuitionism in which reliance was placed. It is one 
thing to assert that I experience somewhat which I label 
the Absolute or god. It is another thing to aver that the 
Absolute exists beyond my experience as well as in it—that 
it is more than a concept which subserves my particular 
mode of reconstructing appearances in thought. 

Passing, then, to hypotheses which avowedly appeal to in- 
ference and supply ‘“‘ proofs,” we note that form of Theism 
which believes in a “‘sum-total of all reality and perfection” 
which it regards as self-conscious. Our concern is with the 
view that God is the ultimate ground of the world-order and 
of the finite individuals conceived as in it. It is unnecessary 
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to assail the older Ontological, Cosmological and Teleological 
arguments which have been adduced in support of this view. 
These arguments are admittedly unsatisfactory. Happily this 
“sum-total of all reality and perfection ”’ is not the God of 
the plain man, who, when of the theistic persuasion, puts his 
trust in a finite being; in a person who can manifest in 
relations of space and time. The philosopher’s god of the 
Kantian ‘ unconditioned-ground-of-all reality’ type may be 
dethroned without prejudice to popular theism. 

The design argument has, withal, a very important bear- 
ing on the case for theism and even for polytheism. The 
apparent marks of purpose in our corner of the cosmos 
may point, as I have urged elsewhere, to a finite god 
—nay, to a plurality of finite superhumans—as a causal 
power working in space and time. But even a supreme 
finite god, if such there be, need not be regarded as personal 
in the customary sense of the term—we may be considering 
a power born from the coalescence of conscious centres, of 
once discrete individuals who, in prior wons of cosmic story, 
have reaped the rich harvest of their plurality of lives.' We 
may be considering, in fine, not a mere individual, but the 
Supreme Society. 

There is an argument, much favoured by conservative 
idealists, to the effect that the perception of reality, viewed 
as experience, justifies an inference to God. God is pre- 
supposed by the fact that a cosmos appears. ‘‘ The analogy 
of the preceiving consciousness is transferred to the universe 
or universe-consciousness, and, as perceived, reality is simply 
relation in time to a subject out of time, so is all the reality 
of the universe.” God is not the mere “ First Cause” of 
the crude cosmological argument, but the Self, an eternally 
complete consciousness,—the presupposition as well of finite 
individuals as of things,—which both goes beyond, and is 
immanent in, the fragmentary time-shows we face. Idea- 
lism of this type holds that self-consciousness “ never began, 
because it never was not. It is the condition of there being 
such a thing as beginning or end.” 

There is inference, then, on these idealistic lines, to a self- 
conscious Ground. 

Having dealt at length with this argument elsewhere, ? I 
will only indicate its main defects now. (1) The assertion 
that reality, as perceived by me, is relation to a subject out 
of time, cannot stand (2) self-consciousness is a stage in a 

‘Cf. the discussion as to the hypothetical ‘supreme society ”’ : 


Individual and Reality, pp. 429-449. 
* Individual and Reality, p. 246 et seq. 
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development: is what may be called a midway point in a 
psychical scale which starts from the subconscious. 

Even in my waking hours [ am not always self-conscious 
—there obtains at times merely consciousness. And, again, 
all conscious states have fringes wherein nothing like clear 
awareness is present. ‘‘ Consider my centre. Certain sorts 
of content are rapidly replacing old and rising on to the 
conscious level in the process, while a background of relatively 
permanent content, the nuclear mass of body-feeling, etc., 
maintains a more or less subdued awareness throughout. 
Let us note that consciousness shines brightly only in a small 
area of the Centre. There is a focal point, and away from 
this spot awareness shades off into the sub-conscious. Con- 
sciousness, when present, is inseparable from content, is the 
‘form’ in which experienced content comes. But content 
which takes on this form may be continuous with process 
that flows in the dark. In fact, consciousness seems an 
island in the sub-conscious: an island whose highest peak 
shows clear, but whose lower levels and shores are shrouded 
in mists and menaced always by the encroaching sea.” And 
we do not seem warranted in ascribing self-consciousness to 
the Ground. The latter is not one of the islands, but the 
ocean ! 

Belief in the sub-conscious Ground is reached as follows: 
‘First I examined my Centre, or rather that portion of it 
which is conscious. This was found to be real in a relativity, 
to be a whole not genuinely closed, but comprising the work- 
ings of other relative wholes. . . . These various wholes are 
not monads such as Pluralism holds so dear. They are not 
discretes which come to relation, each in solid singleness 
secure ; separates from whose wnion might result a world. 
They are only as they interpenetrate and mingle ‘ contra- 
dictorily’ with one another's being—a unity of mutually 
constitutive powers which interact. Itisa UNITY-PLURALITY, 
an active continuum with continua, one stream showing 
travelling eddies, which I confront. And when I come to 
discuss the Ground I cannot leave this empirical revelation 
behind. . . . Experience goes to show that conscious life, 
which is of many grades, arises in time. Hence an old argu- 
ment, already improved by the theistic idealists, may be im- 
proved once more. The sub-conscious Ground is presupposed 
by the arising in time of the Uniry-Puuratity of finite 
centres.” . . . Tocite von Hartmann, ‘‘ The theory of the Un- 
conscious [better, sub-conscious, E. D. F.] is the necessary, if 
tacit, presupposition of every objective or absolute idealism 
which is not unambiguously Theism’’. If we reject 4 
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modified Nihilism, ¢.e. the view that “ states of consciousness ” 
arise inexplicably in a metaphysical void, we are driven 
hack on the sub-conscious as the fount and origin of all 
sentient life. 

Von Hartmann’s advocacy of the Unconscious tends to 
suggest that the Ground is not really psychical at all. But 
in using the term Sub-conscious, I am referring to an activity 
which is genuinely psychical, though devoid of self-aware- 
ness. It would not be honest to dub this activity ‘‘God”’. 
The Ground is not any one individual, divine or other, but 
rather that which has its conscious life in all individuals 
whatever. In so far, however, as it is considered in the 
aspect which lies beyond these conscious individuals, it can be 
discussed, if you so desire, as the Sub-conscious. 

The Ground, in so far as it has passed into Nature and 
individuals, reveals its present character in the appearances 
into which it has been transformed. But, in so far as it is 
the residual universe below what happens to be mirrored in 
conscious life, it falls outside direct knowledge and must be 
discussed with befitting restraint. And if we strive to under- 
stand what 1t was at a remote stage of its history, e.g. before 
Nature and individuals came to be, this restraint seems very 
urgently required. In the present stage of the time-process 
reality must be so very different from what it was. But we 
seem justified, withal, in proffering various suggestions which 
may be discussed without imperilling our self-respect as 
philosophers !!_ It was psychical (i.e. its nature was akin to 
what we call feeling). It was no Absolute save in the sense 
that its conditions lay wholly within itself. It was ‘‘com- 
plete,’ in respect of these conditions, but it was not, also, 
‘‘perfect ” and ‘‘ finished ’’’ as the traditional Absolute is held 
to be. It was above the ‘‘ law” of Contradiction, for change 
is as ‘‘contradictory” as anything can be. It was active? 
and its character included a power to change its character, 
so that it was not limited by the phase of changelessness, but 
could show alternating phases of changelessness and change 
or time-succession and thus have a history or development 
as well as static rests.* The Ground, in short, shows a 
Duration with alternating phases of no-change and change. 
Metaphysics, so far from dealing with ‘‘ eternal and unalter- 


‘Of. Individual and Reality, pp. 259-279. 

* For ‘‘ activity,” cf. Individual and Reality, pp. 266, 273. 

A no-change Absolute is surely limited by this very characteristic. 
For the hypothesis that the universe shows alternating phases of Change 
and Changelessness (Days and Nights), cf. Individual and Reality, p. 270 
et seq. 
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able reality,” confronts at present a becoming of which prob- 
ably no finite individual, divine or human, can forecast the 
close. This slow transformation of the Alogical Ground—a 
transformation in which conscious finites, as they develop, 
must count for more and more—constitutes cosmic progress. 
There is spontaneity, a limitless fecundity in this Ground. 
The ‘reign of law” is not original, but supervenes and it 
never excludes wholly the play of ‘‘Chance”’. And, thanks 
to the fecundity, strife has proved in verity father and lord 
of the natural process which has issued in the evolution of 
the higher organisms and conscious life. Maybe, even Time- 
succession and Space are direct expressions of this struggle 
which broke out spontaneously in the primeval Ground.! 

But time presses ; therefore, ignoring a variety of interesting 
issues, I must be content with advancing the hypothesis 
which induced me to pen the present paper. The aim of 
this hypothesis is to indicate more precisely than heretofore 
the way in which the activity of the Ground, regarded as the 
power which transforms itself into Nature and individuals, 
ought to be conceived. Dr. Schiller has now informed me 
that this hypothesis is not new, but has been discussed in a 
German work of which, however, I have not retained the 
name. However, I have no particular interest in the sup- 
posal in the hope that it may be new: I am much more 
moved by the likelihood that it may possibly be true. Take 
heed that there is no call to shy at its (to some) paradoxical 
aspect. Philosophy, as Haldane observes, progresses by way 
of hypotheses ‘‘ tentatively applied and afterwards tested by 
and adapted to the facts of experience”.? The hypothesis of 
the World as Imagination requires no more considerate hand- 
ling than is allowed by this writer. 

It is contended that the attempt made very unconvincingly 
by Plato and Aristotle, but much more plausibly by Hegel, 
to find Ultimate Reality in ‘‘ Reason” is one of the great 
mistakes in the history of philosophy. Hegel’s ‘ romance of 
the infinite,’ as Rénan calls it, served to elicit incidentally 
much superb thinking. But the worship of the Concept has 
ended by revealing the Concept’s defects. The richness of 
concrete feeling was thrust somehow into the background— 
there resulted the suspicion of a concealed dualism, with the 
position of one factor therein (feeling) left obscure, and by 
degrees the artificiality of this arid intellectualism has made 
itself fully felt. Belief in the ‘‘ Universal” as more than an 
invention or acquisition post rem is now menaced. Observe, 


1 Cf. Individual and Reality, p. 274 et seq. 
* The Pathway to Reality, p. 240. 
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by the way, that the attempt to articulate Universals on 
Hegelian lines leads to disaster when “afterwards tested by 
and adapted to the facts of experience ’’—I am citing Haldane 
again in a novel connexion! The “contingency” admitted 
by Hegel to colour Nature—the ‘‘ bacchantic ” [why ?] god— 
and history marks the refusal of reality to accept the hypo- 
thesis of the dialectically articulated Universals of Thought. 

The Ground cannot, of course, be regarded as Will. Will 
is altogether too thin an abstraction, even were there not 
other and insuperable objections to this line of thinking. 
And there are those who may urge that it is idle to attempt 
to liken the Ground to any aspect of the processes of our 
psychical life. But if we are determined to detect a close 
resemblance between the activity of the Ground and human 
mentality, we shall do well, perhaps, to describe the former 
as an intuitive Cosmic Imagination. For note that from 
Imagination it seems practicable to derive all appearances, while 
if you try to ‘‘ deduce’ anything (e.g. Krug’s pen) effectively 
from Reason or Will or a unity of a Logical Idea and Will 
or what not, you fail utterly. Thus when Schelling discussed 
Nature as unconscious ‘‘ immature intelligence ’’—there being 
supposed a giant cosmic reason which lies petrified in ob- 
jective being—he was on a wrong tack. For the processes, 
inductive and ratiocinative, which are named, and too often 
hypostatised as, “intelligence,” imply a highly selective at- 
tention and are far removed from that concreteness which 
Nature presents. Butif Nature be viewed as a phase of the 
ever-changing cosmic imagination—why, then, you have all 
the living detail, storm, and stir of the wonderful reality, 
known and transcendent alike, fully provided for.! Real 
Nature is not the ridiculous phantom of ‘‘ extensions,” 
‘resistances’ and ‘‘ forces ’’ so dear to mathematical fiction. 
It is not simple but indefinitely complex, and it is aglow with 
the secondary qualities. We need to seek patiently for the 
secrets of the inmost shrine, but we are sure that Cosmic 
Imagination can house all possible detail, however complex. 
Note that in this Imagination-Nature we can place the concrete 
psychical equivalents, rich with all their ‘ secondary’ qualities, 
of all the validly-inferred ‘‘ ultimates”’ of speculative physics 
and chemistry.” And soon. In the regard, then, of Nature 


‘Mr. Morrison points out to me the following remarkable passage from 
the works of the mystic Eliphas Levi. ‘ It is by imagination that we see 
and this is the natural aspect of the miracle, but we see true things and 
in this consists the marvellous aspect of the natural work.” The ‘‘ true 
things,” I suppose, refer us to objects in the Cosmic imagination. 

* Individual and Reality, p. 117 et seq. 
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we may well suppose Imagination as the primeval reality, 
itself unresolved, into which all else can be resolved; and in 
place of a dead ‘intellectual’ schematism, we appeal to a 
principle of a plastic and creative sort fully adequate to the 
life and indefinite variety of the facts. With respect again to 
the rise of human experience in connexion with organism, 
we seem, pending more adequate treatment of the problem, 
entitled to say this. There is, at any rate, no difficulty in 
explaining the rise of the subject and object experience with- 
out appeal to a mythical chorus of ‘‘ rational” categories— 
to ‘universals of thought’ which are held to inform feeling.' 
‘* Judgment ”’ in general need not dismay us, for, after all, 
what 1s predication ‘‘ but the adult form of that self-same 
faculty of sign-making which we know as indication” 
(Romanes). Judgment stands on selective attention—such 
attention resulting primarily from struggle and being at first 
enforced for, and not by, the purposive life of the finite Centre.” 
‘That which is attended to stands out of an alogical continuum, 
not a ‘“‘ continuous system” of thought® ‘ Reason,” again 
{a word which refers us merely to the psychical processes 
which issue in inference, ratiocinative and inductive), presents 
its peculiar novelties, as soon as it leaves concrete imagery 
behind and becomes symbolic. But in its more concrete 
forms in the ‘practical inferences’ of animals and men 
we note clearly the stages from which it arose. Such infer- 
ence, as I’ have urged elsewhere, is primarily just imagina- 
tive supplementation of sense attended with belief! And in 
scientific and philosophical induction itself, be it noted, we 
have, as Haldane observes, to ‘frame imaginative hypo- 
theses’ which are tested, or ought to be tested, by experi- 

1 Individual and Reality, pp. 180-196. 2 Ibid., p. 192. 

3“ Experience is a continuous system confronting the individual and 
knowledge is the making parts or phases of this system definite by 
selective attention.”—Haldane, The Pathway to Reality, p. 296. But 
“¢ Universals” are not presupposed by the Continuum ! 

4 Mill urges in respect even of a train of reasoning (a much more 
elaborate affair than a simple practical inference) that ‘‘ If we had suffi- 
ciently capacious memories and a sufficient power of maintaining order 
among a huge mass of details, the reasoning could go on without any 
general propositions”. Quite so, and consequently entirely aloof from 
alleged syllogistic forms which are rather ways of testing inferences than 
ways of making these. 

In the hypothetical case of a superhuman being forecasting the future, 
a concrete constructive imagination of all the details would prove ideally 
satisfactory. Symbolic reasoning may be merely a human makeshift, 
after all ! 

Logic may not improperly be regarded as a branch of psychology : 
treating of the psychical processes which issue in inference with special 
reference to the exigencies of proof. 
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ence. It is this plasticity of imagination (which appears so 
often and with such wonderful concreteness in the life of 
even rude ‘practical’ folk) which constitutes, perhaps, the 
most valuable feature of the human mind as linked to pro- 
gress. I need not discuss specially that abstract aspect of 
our purposive activity termed ‘‘ Will” —an imaginative con- 
tent is implied obviously. To will is to strive to make more 
real, if only within the sphere of reverie, a change already 
present, feebly, in imagination. 

If we pass on to consider the artistic side of human 
activity, with its conscious production of beautiful novelties 
which are ends in themselves, we have to put an embarrass- 
ing question. It is easy to suppose that we are continuing 
within our small territories a creative work such as the 
Giant Cosmic Imagination is realising on the great scale in 
all quarters throughout Nature. But I am entirely at a loss 
to comprehend how those who accept the theory that ‘‘ Rea- 
son” is prius, contrive to ‘“‘ deduce’’ artistic creation from 
it One can speculate as to how “ Reason ”’ grows out of a 
constructive “ Imagination,” but to try to derive such ima- 
gination from “‘ reason” seems a vain thing. 

The hypothesis of the Ground as Imagination which has 
shaped and is shaping itself slowly into all else of which 
we have, or are to have, knowledge, is alluring. It has a 
most important bearing on many obscure discussions which 
have parted metaphysicians. And it suggests that we belong 
to a universe which is active in the direction of creating an 
ever richer and more satisfactory life-content. In this, per- 
chance, lies our surest guarantee that in the long all will be 
well with the worlds and the myriads of finite centres who 
now, alas ! all too frequently find conscious existence a cheat. 




















IV.—_DUALISM, PARALLELISM AND 
INFINITISM. 


By AunFreD H. Luoyp. 


Human history always appears to him who looks back upon 
it to fall into special periods or ages. The stone age, for 
example, and the iron age and the bronze age and the ages of 
steam and electricity are well known. These ages, too, like 
all ages, may be said to be salt ages, if not literally, at least 
figuratively, that is,in the important sense that the historian 
needs always to take their specific characterisations cum 
granis salis. The past as past can never be seen for what it 
really was. As past it is a construction of present retro- 
spection. 

In the history of thought the recognised ages are charac- 
terised, not by physical substances or forces, but by philo- 
sophical isms, and it is safe to say that these isms require 
more salt than all the substances or forces taken together. 
Thus, in the history of thought there have been, for example, 
the age of dualism and the age of parallelism; the former 
covering the period of medieval Christendom, the latter that 
of modern Christendom since Bacon and Descartes. And 
now there seems to have begun the age of a new ism, which 
in lack of a better name is here to be called infinitism. To 
this new ism and its relation to dualism and parallelism 
attention is asked. The latest ism, I suggest, is always the 
salt with which what has gone before needs to be taken. 

The logical as well as the historical transition from dual- 
ism to parallelism is a very old story. Yet at least in one 
respect this story seems not to have been appreciated. Cer- 
tainly one’s understanding of it must depend upon the 
accepted meaning of dualism itself. Dualism, for example, 
may be taken flatly, that is, out of any context. It is, then, 
but a doctrine, metaphysically significant, of two substances, 
these substances being absolutely different and exclusive, 
self-existent and independent, and in this character it must 
sooner or later pass into what we know as parallelism. But 
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suppose it be given a context. Suppose it be taken, as it 
may be taken, in the character of an hypostasis of extreme 
difference. It then becomes the last term of an infinite 
series that in the other terms comprises all possible degrees 
of finite difference. As last term it is, of course, peculiar or 
sui generis, for any last term within the formal conditions of a 
series is only theoretically possible, never practically so, and 
is accordingly never found or attained, being only posited, 
asserted or indicated. But, the peculiarity aside, in the 
context of such a series dualism must have new meaning 
and its passage into parallelism must also have new mean- 
ing. Moreover, with regard to the understanding of dual- 
ism here suggested, it does not affect what is now in hand 
whether the position of dualism be supposed to have been 
reached quite naively or after careful reflexion. The posi- 
tion may result from an intuition, a leap in the dark, which 
only subsequent experience has seemed to justify, or it may 
result from conceptual processes, being a product of long 
observation and critical thinking; but, however reached, 
virtually and effectually it may be a last term and, as must 
be made quite clear and as historian and logician need to 
keep in mind, in its character of a last term it can be dual- 
ism only cwm grano salis. Thus, is any last term only one 
more term or is it—in value and meaning—an abstraction for 
something that, if not quantitatively, at least qualitatively, 
sums up the whole series? Is extreme or infinite difference 
just the last single case of difference or is it the summation 
of all differences, the totality of all the cases of differences? 
One may take either view and the mere ambiguity is quite 
enough to make dualism more than a mere flat dualism. 
But, again, whether unconsciously or consciously, intui- 
tively or reflectively arrived at, dualism virtually and ef- 
fectually can be looked upon as a generalisation, given a 
metaphysical basis, from pluralism. In terms of an only 
dual multiplicity, which is the general or typical case of 
difference, it 1s a unification, rendered into a doctrine of sub- 
stance, of an infinite multiplicity, and as such a unification 
it cannot be unmixedly dualistic nor lead only to parallel- 
ism, for its duality is plainly functional, not merely structural. 
And, such being the value of dualism, the contention in 
these pages is that only as its character of a last term in the 
series of differences or its very closely related character of a 
generalisation from an infinite multiplicity is recognised and 
appraised can dualism itself ever be properly understood or 
can the familiar transition from it to parallelism ever be 
adequately appreciated. Also especially it is contended here 
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that infinitism, in fact if not in name the characteristic ism 
of the present day, has arisen through a sense, more or less 
explicit and self-conscious, for the meaning of dualism that 
has been suggested. Doubtless the basal facts and formule 
of the evolution hypothesis, involving as they do the notion 
that difference is only through gradation, that opposition or 
negation is functional not fixedly structural, or that duality 
is a general relation rather than a metaphysical condition, 
have greatly stimulated this recent movement of thought. 
Or, it never being easy to determine the time-order of chick 
and egg, should I speak of the evolution-hypothesis, not as 
a stimulus, but as a result? Evolution aside, however, the 
value of infinitism to recent empiricism or pragmatism, so 
out of conceit with either dualism or the succeeding paral- 
lelism, will in my opinion prove to be great and must there- 
fore have special interest. 

In the history of modern thought, to recite very briefly the 
familiar story, parallelism was early recognised as a neces- 
sary conclusion from a consistent dualism. Indeed modern 
thought must be said to have begun with sucha vision. The 
state came to be looked upon as equally real with the church ; 
the natural with the supernatural. The king as well as the 
pope claimed authority by right from God. In the life of 
thought induction came to be equally important with deduc- 
tion, observation and experiment with a priori reasoning. In 
short, philosophically and metaphysically put, two such sub- 
stances as spirit and matter could not both be real and sub- 
stantial without being to all intents and purposes one. At 
least, if both real, they must be co-real and even, as in the 
seventeenth century Spinoza declared so cogently, only the 
parallel aspects or “attributes” of a single substance, them- 
selves not substantial. Things that were co-real could not 
be either in any essential respect subordinate to each other, 
as in the case of one being supposed to be acted upon causally 
by the other, or wholly independent of each other, as the 
metaphysical dualist had often wished to make them. Co- 
realities were necessarily parallel with all the meaning that 
Spinoza, not to mention Geulincx and many others, came to 
give the word. Furthermore, if philosophy thus found its 
way out of dualism, or at least out of an unreasoned dualism 
and adopted parallelism—or ‘‘ occasionalism ”’—it was not 
long in going still farther. Even Spinoza had compro- 
mised a dual parallelism by adding to spirit and matter—or 
“thought ” and “extension ’’—other parallel attributes of 
substance up to infinity, but closely following Spinoza came 
Leibnitz. Leibnitz saw, or seems to have seen, the inner 
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meaning, the implication or the hidden content of dualism. 
He had, if I may so put it, a feeling for that from which 
dualism has been said here to be a generalisation. In a word, 
indicative of his approach or point of view, he saw a general 
plurality rather than a single duality or rather than a merely 
structural duality in the universe. In the confidence of his 
vision, too, he made that plurality substantial, not ‘‘ attribu- 
tive” or ‘‘ modal,” and, in loyalty to what dualism, when 
thus seen through, must mean, he applied to his pluralism 
the essential principle of parallelism, making his infinitely 
numerous substances—-or ‘‘ monads ’’—analogous or har- 
monious. Witness the lex analogie or the pre-established 
harmony which gave to each monad, however distinct and 
individual it might be on the score of what was only implicit 
in it and what was explicit, a part-for-part or one-to-one cor- 
respondence with each other monad or with the whole to 
which it belonged. But in understanding Leibnitz’s plu- 
ralism or parallelism or dualism it is peculiarly important to 
keep also in mind his notion of substance as self-active, not 
just self-existent, and of activity as real or true, not just 
mechanical, for in these notions the evidence is complete that 
for Leibnitz duality did mean more than structure. Making 
plurality substantial and substance self-active and activity 
real and regarding all of the really active substances as har- 
monious he virtually treated duality, with its parallelism and 
all, as a universal function, not a single condition. In doing 
this, too, he shows himself neither mere dualist nor mere 
parallelist, but more than either. Including by outdoing 
either he is, in the sense in which paternity is so often 
ascribed, the father of infinitism. Any function is always 
the infinity of some structure. 

The history of modern thought thus shows an early, al- 
though not fully appreciated, association of dualism with 
both parallelism and pluralism, and, although less obviously, 
of infinitism with all three. Among the continental philo- 
sophers, the Cartesians, Spinoza and Leibnitz, this showing 
is very plain, but it is not less conclusive, I believe, with the 
great representatives of English philosophy, Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume. ‘To sav nothing of the doctrines of Locke and 
Berkeley, in a peculiar empiricism, experimental as it was 
rather than passively perceptual or observational, Hume 
really left the traditional dualism behind, out-running both 
Locke and Berkeley, and very distinctly implied, if he did 
not say, that duality was no mere structure, no single con- 
dition. The history of modern thought, therefore, affords a 
fitting background for the present study. Indeed in the pages 
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that follow nothing may be said which at least in substance 
some one of the English or the continental thinkers, Hume 
perhaps or Leibnitz or Spinoza, has not already anticipated. 
Re-wording, however, is always in order and is not neces- 
sarily unproductive. Especially to Spinoza and Leibnitz the 
writer's debt is large. From this point, however, it is pro- 
posed to proceed for the most part independently or at least 
with the appearance of independence. 

Further, as to the manner of procedure, from what was 
said above of the possible logical value of dualism as well as 
of the historical associations, it must go almost without say- 
ing that a critical examination of the character and meaning 
of infinity in general, but particularly of the last term of an 
infinite series, is the first and chief task. Only, with en- 
trance upon such an examination, a certain danger should be 
recognised in order that, if possible, its peculiar disasters may 
be avoided. In a study of infinity there is the too easy 
descent to mathematicalism, whereas philosophy, although 
possibly more threatened by the tempting analogies of phy- 
sics, and especially in these days of biology and psychology, 
can ill afford to lose itself even in the special phenomenalism 
of so general a discipline as mathematics. Just this danger, 
then, must be avoided so far as possible, and the writer 
suggests, whether quite seriously or not he hardly knows, 
that the fact that only as a layman can he enter the temple 
of mathematics should do much towards reducing the present 
danger of mere mathematicalism to a minimum. 

Now the proper entrance to infinity is by the door of the 
really and truly finite. That this door is not closed and 
locked against all comers, however loudly and persistently 
they may knock upon it, is quite counter to what has been 
very commonly supposed. Commonly the finite has been 
thought to have no connexion with the infinite. The 
common view, however, seems to have been standing obsti- 
nately in its own light, for just that infinite with which the 
finite has been supposed to have no connexion has itself 
always been also another finite. The fact is, then, that the 
finite is a door that opens freely into the infinite. It opens 
into the infinite as the particular into the universal, the real 
into the ideal, or the existent into the potential. ‘‘ Of course,” 
laughs someone, ‘‘ but such comparisons, instead of affording 
any proof or explanation, only manifold the problem.” The 
potential, however, must certainly always lose character if 
not founded upon the existent; the ideal must itself lack 
reality if it cannot take the real for better or for worse up 
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into itself; the universal is no true universal, is not general 
or universal enough, unless actually and unequivocally it em- 
brace particulars ; and, as already said in so many words, the 
infinite is itself only finite if it be not also finite, that is, in 
and of the finite, in the multiplicity of things finite, in their 
intrinsic relationships, in the very finiteness. The infinite is 
not something besides finiteness, but an inner and essential 
condition of it. 

Language must ever struggle with reality, and doubtless 
the foregoing seems more verbal than sound or sane. But 
the infinity that dwells in finiteness or—synonymously—in 
all structure may be indicated further as follows. In what 
sense the finite always implies infinity is determined by the 
fact that infinity, like any negative, must be relative or con- 
textual. A finite line, for example, implies, not mere infinity, 
but, aside from further implications, hereafter to be indicated, 
infinite length. Even anarchy or anarchism really means 
other government, not no government at all ; the unknowable 
is knowable, but not for beings constituted in a certain way, 
and so on. And, infinity being implied by finiteness and 
being thus also always relative or in some sense contextual, 
any finite can be only one term in a series of structurally 
homogeneous terms among which the infinity itself in some 
way belongs. The whole series, too, emphatically is an 
implication of the single, defined term ; it is only a manifesta- 
tion of all that the term itself contains. And the manifold- 
ness of the terms, the difference in degree that goes with the 
structural homogeneity, and, more than all, the peculiar 
crisis of the last term, having value of zero or infinity, but of 
course always a contextual zero or a contextual infinity, are 
implications that need close scrutiny and that should help 
one to see what finiteness is and how it is the direct door 
into infinity. 

In illustration there is, again, the infinite line, which was 
meaningless except as the “limit” to be reached by some 
operation of aggregation or extension based on some unit 
and some direction. Whatever else may be said, the infinite 
line, implied by the finite line, belongs in a series of com- 
mensurate aggregates representable numerically as 1, 2, 3, 4 

. 2. In the case of the unknowable, too, let one’s 
agnosticism be as extreme as you please, this infinite is not 
saved by its negative from being commensurate with some 
finite base in the region of the knowable. Positive know- 
ledge, whatever its formal conditions, be these the conditions 
of sensibility or understanding or reason, always lies some- 
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where between ignorance as zero and—so I will call it— 
intuition as infinity, and even these limits or extremes are 
made structurally homogeneous or contextual with what 
intervenes by the subject-object relation with which, whatever 
their content of knowledge, minimal or maximal, they still 
do conform. 

But now, although emphatically infinity can be infinity 
only as an implication of the finite and so, as the last term of 
a series, is at least theoretically contextual with the series’s 
finite or structural base, the indwelling and contextual char- 
acter of infinity is far from affording a complete account of it. 
Important as this character is to one’s first thought, it only 
leads to a second thought that is also important. Thus, 
whenever there is an infinite series there is also what must 
be called a duality or even a dichotomy. Formally and out- 
wardly, it is true, this may not or even cannot appear, being 
well concealed in the structural homogeneity or in the differ- 
ences that apparently are only so-called ‘‘ differences of de- 
gree’. The last term, however, the “ limit,’ although said 
to be uniform with the others, is not real, at least it is not 
and cannot be real as the others are real, to use a phrase 
already employed here, as in uniformity with the others it is 
only theoretically possible. Within the formal conditions and 
positive domain or region of the series the last term, although 
‘“‘ contextual,” is only imaginary; it cannot be realised o1 
found. Again, while it must belong to the series, it can 
never find a place in the series. It is of the series, yet never 
positively in the series. And just this of-but-not-in condition 
of the last term makes the duality and the dichotomy, and in 
doing this brings to light the further implication of finiteness 
above referred to. 

Theoretical possibility, or imaginary character, that seems 
at once to give and to deny the last term to the series, the 
infinite to the finite, is itself an idea that might very well be 
made the subject of a long treatise, but, without prolonged 
discussion of it now, evidently it must mean the immanence 
of something which is, although immanent, yet formally un- 
like or different in kind. The only theoretically possible, o1 
the contextual at infinity, is the real and even in some sense 
the present yet formally impossible and, accordingly, as pos- 
sessing both (1) a term or terms that are only theoretically 
possible and also (2) terms that are practically and positively 
so the series is dual. The series is, to use a mathematica! 
term, two-dimensional, for I understand the essential point 
about dimensions to be difference in kind, but such difference 
in kind as involves real though not formal unity or con- 
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tinuity.. Theoretical possibility, again, must mean real 
though not formal continuity, and infinity as having such 
possibility is thus something like wholeness or completeness, 
being necessarily continuous with any of its finite parts but 
not formally or literally like any of them. 

So much then for the mere duality of the series. But how 
about the dichotomy? Symbolically put, any series, say an 
m-series, m being the structural base or form, may indeed be 
dual in that it involves some other term or dimension, that is 
something qualitatively different from m, say n, but why go 
farther than this and insist that the m-series involves, not 
merely x, but also, completing dichotomously the universe of 
discourse, not-m, which of course would include n and 0, », 
q7,.--2? The reason is not far to seek, although for 
understanding of it one will need to recognise a certain elu- 
sive meaning and ambiguity in the term not-m. Thus not-m 
may stand for m at zero or m at infinity ; it may stand and, 
if the negative be real, not merely formal, it must stand also 
for something other than m, as when it is taken as including 
n; and it may or in its fullest implication it must stand, not 
merely for n, but for all, including 0, p, q,r.. . 2, that is 
not-m. Of these three meanings the first is plainly formal, 
though negative, to or with m; the second recognises the 
duality already explained, and the third is dichotomous; 
while the three in the order given show a progressive un- 
folding or explication of what negation must always imply. 
The reason for insisting on dichotomy as well as duality in 
the m-series is, then, simply that any duality, any group of 
two things formally or qualitatively different, must imply 
more than just its own simple case of difference. It must 
imply difference as a general principle or function, the single 
difference and the duality of things working together for ex- 
tension of the differentiation. The difference also, as well as 
the things, must be dual. In short, the symbol not-m is no 
mere zero; it is not merely an account of m as infinite or 
say as big or small beyond recognition ; and it is not just » 
as something other than m; but, significant and essential 
as each of these meanings is, it is far more comprehensive. 
Even because it has each of these meanings it must complete 
the universe. 

All of which is quite abstruse, but some exemplification is 
to be found in the familiar Tree of Porphyry, which besides 
affording examples, will also suggest a very important addition 


‘Say, not formal or structural continuity, but continuity that is 
expressed only functionally. 
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to what has been said. In the Tree’ any general class, say 
body, shows that the included negative, inanimate, although 
negative, is still, if not formally, at least really contextual with 
the included positive, animate. The general term body insures 
the contextual character. But, also, besides doing this and 
besides making the pair of terms, animate and inanimate, 
virtually a summary of an infinite series comprising terms 
that range all the way from one term to the other, it shows, 
as immanent in the series or in the negation or differentiation 
of the series, something formally different from the series’s 
own particular terms. Thus the general term, body, both 
unifies the series and at the same time, true to the principle 
that the general can never be qualitatively like any of its 
particulars, represents the presence of something different in 
the series. In the symbols already used, the m-series, m 
comprehending all degrees of animate, contains n, n being 
body or the corporeal. Moreover, the negative, not-m, or 
inanimate, must be said, by implication, to comprehend what 
lies below, namely, the series of sensible beings, not merely 
the corporeal that lies above. As already suggested, a nega- 
tive term in any context must imply both zero and infinity, 
both the infinitely minimum and the infinitely maximum 


1 Although probably quite unnecessary, I reproduce here a very simple 
diagram (Jevon’s Lessons in Logic, p. 104) : 
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among its meanings, and this is to give to all negation a 
peculiar duplicity, a motive or movement that is at once 
towards the general and towards the particular. Still, at 
least for the moment, the implication of the general in all 
negation, making of negation as a logical operation a process 
of generalisation, is that to which I would call special atten- 
tion, and is, besides, the additional suggestion that was 
foreseen at the beginning of this paragraph. Thus, » is not 
merely not-m ; it is some other thing that all things in the m-series 
are. With much the same meaning the limiting term of any 
series, which always is a negative term, is only an abstraction 
of that general thing which has found expression in every 
preceding term. In the series: 1, 1/2, 1/4 . . . 0, the last 
term being contextual although zero is, so to speak, just half 
without being the half of any quantity ; but also all the other 
terms are halves. In the series, again: 1,2,4,8 . . . 2, the 
last term, of course only theoretically possible, is a double 
without being so determinate as to be the double of any de- 
terminable quantity, and all the other terms are doubles too. 

So the Tree of Porphyry has done us good service. In 
giving evidence about m and n it has shown a series to be 
contextual from end to end: to be also, because of the 
negative or the infinity, dual or two-dimensional, and in its 
negation to involve the distinction between the general and 
the particular, the second dimension, n, representing not 
merely something different from m, but something that all 
m’s, from the maximum to the minimum, really are. In the 
Tree, too, taken as a whole instead of merely with regard to 
one of its typical episodes, the dichotomy, m and not-m, is 
fully exemplified, in the sense, once more, that the term, 
not-m, besides having its value as a zero of m and its value 
of , has also a value that comprehends all other things 
besides m and ”, namely o, p,q .. . etc. or if m be the ani- 
mate and » the corporeal, animal, living being, substance, 
and soon. Now, however, I think it possible to find addi- 
tional evidence or illustration in a very different quarter, 
namely, in Euclidean or three-dimensional space. To use 
the Euclidean space in this way obviously is to assume 
primarily that the angle or at least the right angle, which 
differentiates the dimensions, is, so to speak, the spatial 
analogue for distinct difference in kind and that, while the 
first and second dimensions are lines that determine a cer- 
tain plane, the plane being the region of all possible relations 
of the two dimensions, the third dimension, not of course as 
just one dimension among the others, but as third, is not a 
line but a plane that is at a right angle with the plane of the 
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first and second dimensions. There is also the assumption 
that the Euclidean space in its completeness is an incarna- 
tion or, more exactly, a setting in a medium rather forma! 
than material, of what I will call the logical whole in extension, 
the idea of this phrase being that beyond three dimensions 
the multiplication of differences—in spaces, for example, of 
4,5, 6,7... 2 dimensions—can be only so much internal 
analysis and explicitation of what the three dimensions have 
already embodied. But these assumptions do not strike me 
as too bold nor as calling for any apology because of their 
Pythagorean hue. 

As to the three-dimensional or Euclidean space being the 
logical whole in extension I can further explain my meaning 
by a remark or two upon the simple progression of numbers 
1,2,38... Of course this progression may have meaning, 
in a very formal and abstract way, as-only so much addition 
or uniformal extension, and in this meaning the straight line 
: : : affords an excellent representation 
of it, but numerical progression really implies more than 
this. The numbers although capable of abstraction from 
either point of view, are dimensional as well as quantitative. 
Their progression, in other words, involves qualitative as 
well as quantitative variation. From the standpoint, then, 
of dimensions, each new number in its order and context 
must have peculiar meaning and in the series: 1, 2, 3, the 
development of meaning is special and distinct in the sense 
that beyond 3 the numbers may only amplify and intensify 
by all sorts of analysis and variations what this basal series 
has, so to speak, already achieved and defined. Beyond 3 
the development of meaning involves no new elements or 
factors. Again, with 3 there is the completion of a certain 
circuit in the movement of thought, in the progression of 
number-meaning, and from 3 on, although each number 
gives new quality, the movement, formally, is repetitious, 
suggesting the imagery of a spiral or better the qualitative 
variation that comes from rotation. Thus, to illustrate 
rather crudely, 4 is only another 2, albeit a different 2, being 
2 times 2 or 27. Or, as 3 + 1, 4 is a result only of an opera- 
tion already expressed in 2 + 1, the union of plurality and 
unity, but not in 1 + 1, the original or basal expression of 
plurality. 5 is only 2 + 3; 6, 2 times 3 or 3 times 2, and so 
on. And here doubtless some one must protest that all this 
is mere logomachy or number gymnastic. So, in truth, it 
does seem. Yet 1 cannot see only that in it. My suggested 
interpretations of the numbers in respect to their logical 
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value or quality, that is in respect to their peculiar meanings 


as determined by their different places in the progression, 
mdeed may not be the correct ones or the best ones, but they 
must at least indicate the sort of thing I have in mind and 
for that sort of thing there must be good ground and war- 
rant. Dimensions do represent qualitative difference and, 
this being so, the series of numbers must be capable of a 
dimensional interpretation, up to 3 in extension and beyond 
3 in intension, because, again, beyond 3 the progression 
lacks the peculiar novelty _ in extension belonging to the 
variation of the first three numbers. The Euclidean or 
three-dimensional, rectangular space is thus, to repeat the 
phrase, the logical whole or base in extension. 

But each of the three dimensions of Kuclid’s space needs 
some exposition. In the first dimension we have embodied, 
or set, the idea that definition, any definite thing, implies 
uniform or homogeneous multiplicity, that is, a contextual 
series of things differing only quantitatively. In fact, were 
La poet, seeking positive imagery for such difference or such 
multiplicity, I should certainly select the straight line— 
beautiful presentment that it is of simple uniform variation 
and multiplicity. The second dimension, a line perpendicular 
to the first, embodies the idea that any uniform series as 
a series implies something not uniform with its findable or 
finite terms but qualitatively different from these, and the 
plane, determined by the first and the second dimensions, is 
only the field of all possible relations, the region or sphere of 
all functional variations, between these two dimensions or it 
is, say, the duality of the series in its complete extension. 
Lastly, the third dimension, perpendicular to the plane of 
the first two, expresses compounded difference or difference 
of difference; a somewhat blind phrase by which I would 
indicate difference or differentiation as a general principle 
instead of a singie case. The single case of difference is dual 
or two- dimensional, while the general principle in its exten- 
sion is three-dimensional. In the symbols used, m occupies 
the first dimension ; n, the second; m and n, the plane of 
the first and second; 0, p,q... 2, the third; and m, n, 
0, p,q... 2, the region, spatially solid, of all three. A 
plane, in other words, which is perpendicular to a plane, 
logically or qualitatively has a different value from a line 
perpendicular to a line, the difference being just that between 
a general plurality and mere duality.!. A general plurality is 
extensively three-dimensional. 


‘As for a possible fourth dimension, on the rectangular basis of 
differentiation, which has been assumed here, this would consist in a 
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And in thus considering the logic of the three dimensions 
it would be a very serious mistake to forget what was pointed 
out in the discussion of the Tree of Porphyry, namely, that 
the negation—or the actual difference indicated by nega- 
tion or infinity—implies more than just something besides 
the thing that is negated. The implied other thing, however 
different or ‘‘ other,” is also general to that from which it is differ- 
entiated. Thus, the second dimension, », besides having its 
own distinct character or quality, was also something that 
all m’s were, not indeed formally but really, and in the third 
dimension, of course the generalisation would be only so 
much more comprehensive. Doubtless to see this progres- 
sive generalisation in the 1-2-3 order of the three dimensions 
of Euclid’s space is not the simple thing which I may seem 
to be supposing. Moreover, there is also the implication, 
which some may have questioned, that any dimension or any 
field, be it of one dimension or of any number of dimensions, 
when projected to infinity, implies and even realises the next 
in order, this next dimension always being again not just 
another, but the explication of something implicit through- 
out the lower field. But, to explain with an example, addi- 
tion and subtraction, being operations, as I should say, in a 
one-dimensional field, do imply multiplication and division, 
which are two-dimensional and which when they come to 
use divisors or multiples that are larger than 1, are seen only 
to generalise and make explicit what the one-dimensional 
operations may not show but must always involve. Again, 
the one-dimensional field is a field of mere quantities, or 
merely component parts and aggregates, while the two-di- 
mensional field, relatively to that of one-dimension, is oue 
of multiples, ratios, areas, sides, and the like. But—and just 
here lies the important point—at infinity any ' field of quan- 
tities or masses is revealed as also a field of ratios. In any 


perpendicular to the region of the first three dimensions and the four- 
dimensioned field, so determined, would be the three-dimensioned 
solidity made more intensely solid by being, so to speak, turned into 
itself. Thus, the dimensional fields, in order, would be : for one dimen- 
sion, the line ; for two dimensions, the plane ; for three, the geometrical 
solid ; for four, what might be called intensive solidity, a phrase which, 
as I am disposed to think, would signify material content. Increase the 
dimensions Cocca 4, and, so I should expect, content would be succeeded 
by force, and soon. But in this, note I make these suggestions only as 
a layman’s speculations. 

1T say “any” here with the thought that what follows really applies 
to any spatial field, whatever the number of dimensions. Relatively to 
the next higher dimension the terms of any field, one-dimensional or 
r-dimensiona], are quantities or masses, while for the next dimension 
they become ratios. 
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infinite series the last, infinite term, only theoretically pos- 
sible, that is, impossible within the formal conditions of the 
series, is in reality only the constant ratio or function— 
abstracted from the whole formal series and merely treated 
as if it were one of the terms, just as the general is so often 
treated as another particular, and this hypothetical term, 
being contextually zero or infinity in form, thus necessarily 
stands for the reality, in the series, of something formally 
different from the series, that is, for another dimension, while 
the new dimension, thus disclosed by the negation in the in- 
finity, besides being something else, also is something general 
to the field or region of the series. So is the case, not only 
for the idea that a new dimension always only realises or 
expresses an implication of any field carried to infinity, but 
also for the idea that this new dimension always represents 
something general to the old field, made quite clear.’ 

The Euclidean space, however, has occupied the centre of 
our stage quite long enough. This three-dimensional, rec- 
tangular space and also the Tree of Porphyry were illustra- 
tions introduced to show how any infinite series was not 
merely dual in its implications but also dichotomous; how 
it involved, not merely two things, but a general plurality of 
different things as constituting the universe to which the 
basal series belonged; and, in showing so much, they have 
certainly been of great service. Their manifest association 
of plurality with duality must have its application to the 
suggestion, made near the beginning of this paper, that 
dualism involves pluralism. As was then pointed out, duality 
is functional and general, not merely structural and single, 
and in its functional or general character it implies plurality 
and is, as has since been shown, three-dimensional in its 
extension, involving not only a difference but also different 
differences. As structural duality is two-dimensional, a 
functional duality is three-dimensional. 

Now, to return to the direct argument of this paper with 


1 There may be added in a note an interesting conclusion from the 
above. At least what has been said is very near to being an argu- 
ment, I will not say for the finiteness of space, nor will I say against 
the intinity of space, but for something like the following. Infinity 
as applied to space must always involve dimensional variation, not 
mere quantitative extension. A space of any given number of di- 
mensions must be said in itself to be finite, for infinity would add 
a new dimension ; or, if space be said to be infinite, it can be so only 
in a sense that takes its asserted quantitative infinity as really meaning 
qualitative or dimensional variation. For any region, again, whatever 
the number of its dimensions, there can be no merely quantitative 
infinity or infinity in mere extension. 
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a very brief summary, the primary interest was the meaning 
of infinity and the proper entrance to infinity was said to be 
by the door of the finite. Any finite was seen to imply a 
relative or contextual infinite, the last term in a so-called 
infinite series. This last term, “‘ only theoretically possible” 
within the formal conditions of the series, was nevertheless a 
reality of the series and was properly spoken of as immanent 
in the series. Further, being immanent in the series and 
being also negative, it made the series transcendent of the 
visible form or base, that is, although formally homogeneous, 
really dual, the quantitative variations implying also a quali- 
tative difference, and with this duality, when regarded as not 
merely structural but also functional, plurality was found to 
be closely associated. Through its negative the series was 
dichotomous as well as dual, although formally the dicho- 
tomy was a more remote implication than the duality. And, 
for the rest, either the duality or the more comprehensive 
dichotomy implied generalisation as well as difference. 
With so much established, then, we may proceed with the 
discussion of implications of infinity as immanent in the 
finite. 

Thus, besides the implication at once of duality and plu- 
rality, there is that of what I will call a possible or working 
parallelism between any two things in the universe. Any 
two different things, being like so many dimensions, general 
to each other as well as different, must be bases or varying 
terms of two parallel and, so to speak, mutually involving or 
penetrating or dove-tailing series, which develop quanti- 
tatively in inverse orders. The two series are parallel in the 
sense that for any term in the one there is always a special 
term in the other, the two having a term-for-term corres- 
pondence ; and this, although in the typical case, while one 
proceeds quantitatively from zero to infinity, from minimal 
to maximal presence or prominence, the other in functional 
order proceeds from infinity to zero, As for the dove-tailing, 
this is only a figure with which to express the real im- 
manence, involved in the functional relation, of each thing 
in the other, and as for the quantitative inversion this only 
marks or even measures the qualitative difference between 
the basal things or dimensions of the two series, being in a 
sense proportional to that difference. Indeed in their parallel 
quantitative variations certain different things superficially 
may appear to change not inversely but directly. Still, 
where there is such direct increase or decrease, the amounts 
or ratios of change cannot be the same, if the two things be 
really different in kind. In some degree, indicative of the 
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difference, one thing must lose, or at least gain less, as the 
other increases. Such is the logic of real difference, or 
should I rather say the logic of the merely quantitative 
comparison of things really different. Between widely dif- 
ferent things, however, the practical difficulty of any quanti- 
tative comparisons must always be very great. In such a 
case as that of heat and expansion concomitant quantitative 
variations are determinable with reasonable accuracy, while 
in that of crime and food supply or of mind and brain, 
although the parallelism is just as real, quantitative com- 
parison, however suggestive, can never be very satisfactory. 
In many instances, also, even a mere term-for-term corre- 
spondence may not be evident or even discoverable. But— 
and this is all that need concern us—the parallelism is theo- 
retically even when not practically possible ; it stands for the 
facts of a real relationship, and it affords a means of in- 
vestigating that relationship. Hence, as was said, between 
any two things in the universe there is possible a working 
parallelism. 

Plainly, however, the mere parallelism, however well it 
works, is only half of the story; the half that is usually told 
and that being incomplete, makes parallelism seem only a 
relation between two independently existing things, that is, 
between two things that stand off, so to speak, hypostatically 
against each other after the analogy of matter and mind as 
conceived by the traditional dualists or the Cartesian parallel- 
ists. But seen for all that it means, parallelism, besides 
being possible in the case of any two things, in other words 
in any case of difference, not merely in that of dualism, really 
stands for a dynamic or functional relation, not for a relation 
that is static and merely structural. To see what this means, 
however, it will be necessary to reflect that in addition to the 
duality of the infinite series and to the structural parallelism 
which springs from the duality, there is an essentially anti- 
thetical character in the relation of the two terms. This 
antithetical character, of course, suggested by the inverse 
quantitative variations, has its very important incidents and 
makes all the difference in the world to the meaning of 
parallelism. 

To indicate very briefly the deeper logical implications of 
antithesis,! such antithesis, for example, as appears in finite 
and infinite, real and unreal, cold and hot, good and evil, or— 


‘The discussion here given of the logic of antithesis is only a brief 
statement, slightly modified, of an article, ‘“‘The Mere Logic of Anti- 
thesis,” published currently with this in the Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods. 
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recalling the symbols used above—m and 2, expressing the 
duality of any functional series, I suggest the following as 
always true of antithetical terms. They are (1) mutually 
reproductive, (2) double in meaning, (3) “identical,” (4) 
serially mediated, (5) dimensionally different, and (6) parallel. 
The first of these characterisations springs from the necessary 
relativity of the terms. Being relative, or ‘“ contextual,” 
they must reproduce each other or be, in other words, mixed. 
Each term must participate in the character of the opposite, 
or, being party to the antithesis, must also be divided within 
itself or be a house divided against itself on a similar plan. 
Thus, given the two parties, conservative and radical, each 
will have its similar factions. Hard and soft are each 
similarly differentiated. So are lifeand death. In short, the 
reproduction is a law of all antithesis. But, secondly, if 
thus reproductive, if similarly divided, then the terms must 
be of double meanings, each having on the one hand a narrow 
one-sided meaning, and, on the other hand, a comprehensive 
meaning embracing both sides. Take the last of the cases 
just cited. Life means both the absence of death and 
superiority to death or even to any distinction between the 
two, while death means both the cessation of life and the 
condition in which one may be said to be even during a so- 
called life-time if one be not superior to death ; and, emphatic- 
ally, this duplicity of meaning for each of the terms, suggest- 
ing, let me point out, a renewal of the antithesis on the plane 
of the comprehensive meanings, is a consequence typical of 
all antithesis. Thirdly, then, being reproductive and double, 
the terms of any antithesis are “identical”. Yet their identity, 
so founded, is plainly not a simple or superficial one. Founded 
as it is, it must be rather a becoming than a being identical, 
and with this becoming it must also involve entrance into the 
comprehensive meanings, and so, even as the narrower 
meanings are reconciled, renewal of the antithesis. There is 
thus identification, but at the same time, thanks to the 
duplicity, also persistence of the opposition or difference. 
The duplicity, so characteristic of the antithesis, explains 
both the identity, here asserted, and the renewal. Closely 
related to the identity, however, there is, fourthly, the serial 
or functional mediation. This has been indicated already in 
former paragraphs discussing the infinite series, but, at the 
risk of some repetition, being reproductive, double and in the 
sense shown identical, the terms of an antithesis cannot 
express a cataclysmic difference. Their difference must be 
graded. Indeed it seems to me that the antithesis can be 
only the infinite series, or even two complementary infinite 
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series, short-circuited. Superficially one can always view it 
as only a brute or flat opposition of two things, each fixed in 
its own character or value and quite exclusive of the other, 
but deeply the antithesis has a much larger meaning than 
that, being more perfectly or more extremely antithetical. 
Thus an infinitely graded difference, a difference, the extremes 
of which are mediated by an infinite series, is far greater 
than what I have called a single cataclysmic difference. 
Were death, for example, cataclysmically only the absence 
of life instead of being, as we know it, present even in all 
life, the opposition between life and death would really be of 
little account. Somehow a real opposition between the two 
requires at once difference and intimacy even to immanence. 
So, again, dwelling especially on this point, in general the 
antithesis, merely to be complete, to be fully antithetical, to 
be absolute and truly extreme, simply demands the cumula- 
tive differentiation of the graded series, such differentiation 
always showing by its functional character both difference 
and immanence. Graded difference, difference in degree, I 
know, is often said to be no real difference, and, were this 
true, it could hardly keep company with the antithesis. 
Degree, however, must not be confused with continuity, as 
too often it is. Gradation even to infinity is the very essence 
of difference in kind. But now, fifthly, in being different 
and yet general to each other, in being forma!ly unlike and 
yet serially or functionally related and identical, the terms 
of an antithesis have what is best described as a dimensional 
difference. Already the test of dimensional difference has 
been found here to be difference in kind under conditions 
that make the different things mutually implicative or general 
to each other. 

And so, sixthly, antithetical terms are ‘‘ parallel,” but how 
different is become the meaning of parallelism from what it 
was. How surely is parallelism more than a merely struc- 
tural condition or than a relation between mutually exclusive 
things or natures. Thus, to appreciate it, one must take into 
account all five of the facts that have been presented here, 
the mutual reproductiveness, the duplicity, the identification, 
the serial mediation and the dimensional difference. One 
must remember, too, the inverse quantitative variations in 
the series that are infinite as well as parallel, and the impli- 
cations, which have been pointed out, of the infinity. All 
these things make of parallelism only a formal presentation, 
perhaps a sort of cross-section, of a process in which the anti- 
thetical terms actually lose themselves in each other or may 
be said even to be transformed to each other—and yet also, 
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as they are so lost or transformed, instead of thereby over- 
coming the antithesis, only renew it on another plane, the 
plane of the more comprehensive meanings. Parallelism, 
again, being a relation of antithetical terms, means identifica- 
tion, qualitative variation and renewal all in one. In the 
fact of parallelism there lies, for him whose vision can get 
beneath the surface of the mere term-to-term correspon- 
dences, not a fixed structural dualism nor even a fixed 
structural pluralism, but the conservative Becoming of a 
universe. 

Very emphatically throughout the discussions of this paper 
and particularly in reference to what has just been said about 
the two parallel infinite series involving at once qualitative 
transformation of their terms, each being gradually identified 
with the other, and elevation of the antithesis to another 
plane, the controlling idea, already given at some length, is 
this : Infinity, although negative, 1s always contextual with, 
or essentially at one with, some finite. Being negative, 
however, it can be contextual only theoretically, but, as was 
carefully pointed out, instead of meaning the unreality or the 
separate reality of infinity or of the so-called last term, this 
theoretical possibility means the yeneral presence and reality 
of something immediately in the finite but formally different, 
say of something immanently transcendent or “ transfinite ”. 
Only under control of this idea has it been possible to treat 
the distinction between finite and infinite or—very much the 
same thing—to treat real difference or antithesis as truly 
dimensional and so to see even different things—without any 
limit to the number !—as general to each other although 
different or, conversely, as may now be suggested, to see 
in generalisation, not a loss of differences, but a process of 
dimensional amplification and to interpret parallelism as in 
its mere correspondences only a somewhat formal or at least 
superficial presentation of the change or ‘‘ becoming ” which 
such amplification must involve.! 

But, parallelism and its antithetical terms and all that they 
imply aside, the fact of immanence, which has proved to be 
so insistent and so important to the proper understanding of 
infinity and its various retinue, gives rise to the very impor- 
tant question of continuity. Where difference is dimensional, 
where even sharply different things are general to each other, 
where difference in degree means, not of course cataclysmic 


‘Is not one of the corollaries from the above treatment of parallelism 
that, where the well-known method of concomitative variation is used by 
investigators, the conclusions reached should be of real transformation. 
rather than of mere ab extra causal relation ? 
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difference but supreme difference in kind, in what sense, if in 
any sense, can one think of continuity ? 

Perhaps in no question so much as in this of continuity 
does one find how great is the struggle of language with 
reality. There is a real continuity and there is a formal con- 
tinuity. Formally, any series, that is, any group of things 
that are homogeneous or structurally uniform, may be said 
to be continuous. Does it not, so to speak, fill its own region 
and are not continuity and plenitude the same? Any series, 
then, is continuous swb sua specie. But no series is without 
its other dimension and the effect of the r + 1-th dimension 
is to make the region of r-dimensions broken or discrete, that 
is, continuous only relatively. The other dimension makes 
virtual gaps, which, although not of course violating the series’s 
own specific continuity, are nevertheless real, being gaps per- 
haps rather by metaphor than by literal conformity with that 
which they disintegrate or, again, being gaps which make 
room for something formally or structurally different, for 
something immanent but not like, for something functionally 
but not structurally identical. Wherefore, although, as was 
concluded, any series is indeed continuous sub sua specie, still, 
apart from this merely relative view, any series really has both 
its terms and its gaps, its plena and its vacua. Only, to say 
what now may be quite gratuitous, emphatically it is absurd 
to treat this distinction of plenum and vacuum, or of continu- 
ity and discontinuity, as if, diagrammatically it could be ade- 
quately represented in this way, for continuity an unbroken 
lime: , and for discontinuity a broken 
line : 
Even the following straight line, formally continuous but 
quantitatively determined or measured, thus: 


’ > ’ 3 ’ ’ 


is both continuous, being so sub sua specie, and discontinuous, 
being so because of the other dimension which its own de- 
terminate character implies. In other words, the distinction 
is no mere quantitative one. There are no gaps or spaces 
in kind literally between the terms, or plena, of any series. 
Quantitatively the plena and the vacua are coextensive, and, 
if one is to think in terms of the old saying that nature 
abhors a vacuum, it is, I am sure, important to change very 
materially the imagery under which this saying is usually 
understood. As if the vacuum, as so much space or region 
without content, could be structurally or formally like the 
plenum, or plena, to which it is antithetical! The plenum 
itself is vacuous; vacuum is not just something outside of it ; 

and, this being so, an interesting conclusion, throwing much 
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light on the whole question, follows at once. Thus, there 
can be no absolute impenetrability of anything. If I may 
even quote myself :! ‘“‘ Nosingle continuum . . . can ever be 
merely in and by itself so perfect a plenum as to be impene- 
trable to anything else,” and, on the other hand, there is 
no vacuum ‘so perfect... as to offer no resistance”, 
Vacuum is merely an innuendo for the immanence of some- 
thing else; it is far from meaning merely the elsewhere 
absence of something like. Things alike may not mingle; 
they must be impenetrable to each other and so must prob- 
ably fall in the rigid order of some series, but things really 
different not merely are mutually penetrable but also are 
always mutually penetrated, always, so to speak, occupying 
sach other. So, finally, although I hardly know that my 
words will be understood, if the question be of absolute con- 
tinuity, then one can say only that the absolute continuum 
is both a very heterogeneous and a very animated mass, 
dimensionally differentiated, whose differences are as real as 
they are coextensive or as qualitative as they are general to 
each other or functional with each other and whose nature 
forbids any structural stability. Thus it must be remem- 
bered that there can be no finite without its infinity, no 
structure without its function, and no function without both 
constant qualitative variation and with this at once recon- 
ciliation and renewal of the difference. 

So, once more in summary, perhaps in needless summary, 
of the discussion of the meaning of infinity, it was first said 
that to understand the infinite one must know the finite. 
The finite just by dint of its own determination was then 
found to involve an infinite, a contextual infinite. But this 
infinity, a reality of the finite, made the series, to which 
both the finite and the infinite belonged, dualistic and also, as 
the terms were applied, dichotomous and so pluralistic. The 
series, further, in a sense which was carefully defined, as to 
its duality was two-dimensional and as to its implied plural- 
ity three-dimensional. Apart, however, from any question 
of number of dimensions, the dimensional character of the 
differentiation in the series, besides making infinity never a 
matter of mere quantitative extension, mere quantity or 
mere extensive space, however large, always being finite, led 
to an important conclusion in respect to the meaning of the 
parallelism which the series’s duality necessarily involved. 
The parallelism, defining a relation between any two different 
things, and being therefore functional rather than merely 


' See article, “The Poetry of Anaxagoras’s Metaphysics,” in the Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, vol. iv., No. 4, p. 90. 
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structural, meant, as the findings were put conclusively, 
identification, transformation and renewal: identification of 
the original terms, transformation of these to larger mean- 
ings, and renewal or persisvence of the difference between 
them as transformed. Then, following this interpretation of 
parallelism, attention ‘vas called to certain significant results 
to the meaning of continuity. Since gradation and con- 
tinuity could not be the same, the one implying hetero- 
geneity, the other homogeneity, any series was seen to be 
discontinuous, that is, made of plena and vacua, and, as the 
vacua could not be structurally or formally like the plena 
and were to be thought of not as quantitatively between the 
plena but even as coextensive with them and so as making 
them penetrable by whatever might occupy the vacua, the 
discontinuity of the series only afforded another view of the 
duality and of the necessary immanence, possibly to be 
spoken of as the graded immanence, of the two terms or 
dimensions, in each other. Of course from this conception 
of immanence, of a mutual immanence in the relation of the 
series’s two terms or dimensions, one would have to conclude 
a general mutual immanence among al] things however nu- 
merous, for plurality, as well as the duality of the single 
series or of the single difference, is dimensional. 


Here, then, the particular task of this paper finds its 
natural end; but not, as I hope, in the depressing sense of a 
finishing. At the outset it was said that dualism might be 
taken in the character of an hypostasis of extreme difference, 
that is, in the character of the last term, of an infinite series 
comprising for its other terms all possible gradations of finite 
difference. Again, it was said that dualism might be taken 
as a generalisation, given metaphysical support or reality, 
from pluralism or as a unification, rendered into a doctrine 
of substance, of an infinite multiplicity. Thus all differences 
or all cases of plurality naturally falling into pairs, were 
thought of as classifiable under dualism as the one great 
pair. Very often the One or the Whole has been hyposta- 
sised so. But, taken in either one of those ways, the duality 
of dualism, as was distinctly asserted, could not be merely 
structural, as if a metaphysical status in quo, although man’s 
habit of easy hypostasis might insist on making it so; it 
would necessarily be functional also. If, however, the dual- 
ity were functional, infinity always representing the partici- 
pation of some structure in a function, then dualism and, if 
dualism, also parallelism would find, not indeed refutation 
nor supplanting, but realisation or fulfilment in what, as was 
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rather boldly suggested, might be called infinitism, which 
was said to be in fact if not in name the characteristic ism 
of the present time. 

And the case for this infinitism—for the idea, not the name 
—has now been presented, at least so far as the foregoing 
account of infinity or of the infinite series, and its important 
implication can constitute a case. Perhaps the direct evi- 
dence has been rather that every series is dualistic and even 
parallelistic than that dualism itself is the last term of a 
series, but I doubt if any one will find cause for objection to 
my indirection. The obvious conclusion from all that has 
been said that pluralism is only the supreme dualism, paral- 
lelism and all, tells the story either way. And, as to duality 
being functional, let me point out, even with repetition, that 
this must mean, not merely that dualism or parallelism is a 
relation of any two things in a pluralistic universe, but also 
that as such a relation in each and every case it must involve 
—else the story of its functional character were only half 
told—those three deeply important incidents of dualism or 
parallelism, the identification, the transformation and the 
persistence. A function can hardly be supposed to be wholly 
external in what it implies to the things which constitute its 
terms and, if nothing else, those three incidents show how 
internal as well as external it and its relation are. Thus, 
for just one more word, a pluralistic realism, often so keen 
about external relations, very properly may find some com- 
fort in many of the contentions and conclusions here set 
down, but throughout there has been something in mind 
besides either pluralism or realism. 








V.—_THE ‘MEANING’ AND ‘TEST’ OF TRUTH. 
By J. W. SNELLMAN. 


THE pragmatic theory of truth has been charged by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell with confusing two different conceptions, 
namely, those of the meaning and the test of truth. In his 
Philosophical Essays he has given a very lucid criticism of 
pragmatism from his peculiar standpoint. Even if truth is 
tested by usefulness, what we mean by truth is still a relation 
of agreement between thought and its object which cannot 
be interpreted in pragmatic terms. When we are consider- 
ing the nature of truth logically the question of how we 
discover truth is quite irrelevant. It may be admitted that 
purpose, will and feeling determine what we call true and 
false, but this has nothing to do with the meaning of truth 
which cannot be defined in any other way than simply as 
agreement between thought and its object. Truth consists 
in this relation, and it is therefore to confuse two different 
things to say that the meaning of truth has to be defined by 
the test of truth. 

Pragmatists, however, will contest this reasoning. They 
deny that in any usable sense of truth the ‘test’ and the 
‘meaning’ can fall apart. The ‘meaning’ which is left to 
truth when we eliminate the ‘test’ becomes purely formal. 
Truth is taken to be merely a relation to an object, and all 
farther inquiry into the nature of this relation is thought to 
be irrelevant to the question of the meaning of truth. But 
this is to deprive truth of all meaning and not, as the intel- 
lectualists think, to give a warrant for its meaning. If 
nothing else is said about truth than that it is a relation of 
correspondence between thought and its object, no distinc- 
tion is made between truth and error. For ail assertions 
claim that they express such a relation, and only some claim 
this justly. Mr. Russell answers that his intention was not 
to give an account of the test of truth, but only to say in 
what truth consists. We may use the pragmatic test for 
distinguishing truth from error, without denying that the 
meaning of truth is something else. 
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But can we by the test, which remains pragmatic, know 
when our assertion agrees with its object in a sense which 
is not pragmatic? How can we, in other words, know 
whether our assertion is true in the right ‘meaning’? Is 
it not impossible that the pragmatic test of truth could give 
a ‘meaning’ to truth which is a denial of the pragmatic 
conception of truth? Thus the intellectualist ‘meaning’ of 
truth becomes unverifiable, if it is deprived of its pragmatic 
criterion. | Whatever is asserted now becomes ‘true,’ when 
truth is taken formally. Therefore, the separation of the 
‘meaning’ of truth from its test makes it impossible to ac- 
count for truth as opposed to error. 

I will now pass to a detailed examination of Mr. Russcll’s 
position. The two chapters in which he deals with prag- 
matism are both reprinted from periodicals, and their 
chronological order is reversed in the book.' To the first 
article both Dr. Schiller and Prof. James replied.? But the 
essay on “ Pragmatism ”’ still repeats the same fundamental 
mistakes, though in a somewhat milder tone. 

In this essay Mr. Russell states that it at first might seem 
correct to inquire what the test of truth is and to infer that 
it constitutes the meaning of truth. But, he continues, this 
depends on a confusion due to the ambiguity of the word 
‘meaning’. And the ignoring of the different senses of this 
word is a fallacy which is at the bottom of the whole prag- 
matist philosophy. These contentions are illustrated as 
follows. We may say ‘‘that cloud means rain,” or we say 
‘‘ pluie means rain”’. In the former case we infer from the 
existence of one thing to the existence of another; in the 
latter again we think what a person has in his mind when he | 
uses a certain word. About this sense of the term Mr. 
Russell says: ‘‘In the second sense ‘ meaning’ is confined 
to symbols, i.e. words, and whatever other ways may be 
employed for communicating our thoughts. It is this second 
sense of meaning which we expect a dictionary to give us.” 
Now pragmatism has in its account of truth made the mis- 
take of confusing these two senses of ‘meaning’. It has 
found out the test of truth and thinks that this is the meaning 
of truth in the second sense. “Thus pragmatism does not 
answer the question: What is in our minds when we judge 
that a certain belief is true?” 4 


‘The latter was published in the Albany Review, January, 1908, the 
former in the Edinburgh Review, April, 1909. 

2Dr. Schiller’s reply appeared in the Albany Review, March, 1908 
Prof. James’s in his Meaning of Truth, in the chapter called ‘‘ Two 
English Critics”’. 

3P. 109. +P. 110. 
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So the author tries to maintain that the ‘meaning’ of the 
term truth is to be defined in a purely verbal sense. This 
procedure can only yield, as he himself sees, a ‘ dictionary’ 
meaning of truth! But he is quite mistaken in supposing 
that this is what pragmatists were trying to discover. It is 
something they are well aware of, but regard as quite trivial 
and therefore utterly unsatisfactory. The only ‘meaning ° 
they consider worth discussing is one which will in fact dis- 
tinguish the ‘ true’ from the false. Now Mr. Russell has a cer- 
tain sympathy with their attitude. He approves the use of the 
pragmatic test of truth as a means of discovering whether 
any assertion isin fact true or false, but holds that it is com- 
patible with his definition of the meaning of truth. He ex- 
pressly states that he admits the influence which feeling has 
upon our actual thinking; nevertheless he denies the rele- 
vance of this fact to the ‘meaning’ of truth in the abstract. 
Thus he says about the pragmatist doctrine of the influence 
of desire upon belief: ‘‘ with this account we have no quarrel ; 
what we deny is its relevance to the question : What is meant 
by ‘truth’ and ‘ falsehood’ ?” * 

Mr. Russell’s whole position arises out of the fact that he 
has never perceived any problem in the notion of the ‘ mean- 
ing’ and the ‘object’ or ‘fact,’ in a relation to which truth 
according to his theory consists. He has in consequence 
ignored the problem of truth as pragmatists conceive it, and 
left it entirely unsolved. As has been pointed out to Mr. 
Russell himself by Dr. Schiller and Prof. James, his theory 
gives no account whatever of truth as opposed to error. The 
‘truth’ is purely formal; it is only the dictionary meaning 
of the word truth. It is common both to assertions which 
are really true and to those which only claim to be so, but 
are not. How then can the ‘meaning’ of truth consist in 
something which does nothing to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, but is common to them both alike ? 

But, Mr. Russell will answer, the ‘meaning’ of truth has 
not to distinguish truth from falsehood. This is the task of 
the test, which may be taken pragmatically. However, if 
we admit that truth is known by usefulness, how can we 
infer that the meaning of truth is an inexplicable relation to 
‘fact’ which cannot be interpreted in pragmatic terms ? 
The facts in a relation to which the ‘meaning’ of truth is 
said to consist, cannot, it seems, be known pragmatically, 
and the assertion thus becomes arbitrary and truth unknow- 
able. If ‘truth’ in the intellectualistic sense has to be 


1P. 109. P. 108, 
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known, this cannot be effected by using the pragmatic test 
or indeed by any test at all. The facts must be somehow 
given in such a way as to need no further testing. All prag. 
matic testing thus becomes irrelevant and superfluous. But 
this leads to the conclusion that whatever appears is ipso 
facto true. If we once take the meaning of truth in the 
intellectualistic sense, we are bound to reject the pragmatic 
test of truth, and have only the formal meaning of truth left. 
This is, as we saw, quite powerless to distinguish truth from 
error. 

If, again, the facts are not given as indisputable, they must 
be tested, and can only be tested pragmatically. And then 
the meaning of truth also becomes pragmatic, and the formal 
‘meaning’ is quite irrelevant. The relation to ‘ fact,’ which 
the formal view takes to be the ‘ meaning’ of truth, is now, 
when the pragmatic test is adopted, interpreted pragmatically. 
Pragmatism will help us to distinguish between true and 
false claims on ‘ truth,’ and to repudiate the merely formal 
definition. 

Mr. Russell’s position is inconsistent because he tries at 
the same time to use a test for distinguishing truth from 
falsehood and to state the ‘meaning’ of truth without refer- 
ence to this distinction. He gives truth a merely formal 
‘meaning,’ and yet admits that truth is known by usefulness. 
But how is such a combination possible? Is it not both to 
deny and to assert the pragmatic test of truth? When the 
meaning of truth is taken formally and therefore as inde- 
pendent of all testing, how can the pragmatic test at the 
same time be accepted ? If a relation to given ‘ facts’ is the 
‘meaning’ of truth, what can be the function of a further 
test of. truth? That Mr. Russell’s conception of ‘fact’ is 
quite uncritical is best shown by his attempt to combine 
this notion with a test of truth which cannot admit validity 
as self-existent. Hither there is no difficulty about the notion 
of ‘ fact,’ and there is no need for any pragmatic test ; or else 
what comes as ‘ fact’ has to be tested, and then the notion 
is to be interpreted pragmatically. In the latter case the 
formal use of the notion becomes irrelevant to the problem 
of the real meaning of truth. 

Mr. Russell is sometimes himself compelled to admit that 
the pragmatic test of truth is not compatible with his notion 
of the ‘meaning’ of truth. To show this I will quote the 
following passages from his book. First he grants to the 
pragmatist “that what causes people to judge that a belief, 
about which a doubt has arisen, is true is the fact that this 
belief is found to further the purposes which led us to inquire 
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into its truth”.' This is the ‘meaning’ of truth in the 
sense in which ‘cloud’ means ‘rain’. Further on he says 
that the pragmatist, confusing the two senses of the word 
‘meaning,’ “is led to argue that usefulness gives the meaning 
of truth, and that therefore when a belief is useful it must 
be true”. In the latter part of this sentence Mr. Russell 
not only falsely attributes to pragmatism the simple con- 
version of the proposition “all truth is useful,” but clearly 
asserts that usefulness cannot be the meaning of truth in 
either of the senses of this word. That this is his meaning 
is shown by the continuation of the argument. He says 
that the consequence of the psychological doctrine of prag- 
matism is that useful beliefs are thought to be true. “This 
is an entirely different proposition, and one which, by itself, 
throws no light whatever either upon the nature of truth or 
upon what beliefs are in fact true. It may wellbe . . . that 
there is no connexion whatever between truth and useful- 
ness.”* Here he holds that usefulness cannot even be the 
test of truth. And if actual thinking is still supposed to 
proceed on pragmatic principles, which Mr. Russell admits 
when he says that beliefs are thought to be true because 
they are useful, our truth and the test we use for it are not 
genuine. Moreover real truth becomes unattainable, be- 
cause he first asserts that thinking something true depends 
on use fulness, and then says that ‘this process cannot decide 
what is “true in fact”. The sceptical conclusion that real 
truth is unattainable because we never attain more than 
pragmatically valid truth tested by usefulness, follows in- 
evitably from the premises. 

Mr. Russell’s illustration of the twofold sense of ‘ meaning’ 
rests on a natural, but false, analogy. In the case of cloud 
and rain we have two happenings, the former of which is not 
exclusively dependent on the latter. The cloud can be ex- 
perienced even without the rain. But this is not the case 
with truth: it cannot be known without the test. They 
can be separated only by dogmatic sally asserting that truth 
has no other meaning except the ‘dictionary’ sense. Mr. 
Russell's formal view comes out clearly when he says the 
meaning of truth is of the same sort as ‘pluie is the meaning 
of rain’. He is dealing only with the meaning of the word. 
But if this is taken as the only and ultimate meaning of 
truth, and all further definition is excluded, the question 

“what i is truth?” becomes utterly trivial, and one which no 
pragmatist will desire to discuss. 


‘Pc BIG: “iP. EQ, 5 Pp. 112-113. 
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Mr. Russell's view of the ‘meaning’ of truth explains also 
some of his other misapprehensions, e.g. of the doctrine of 
the ambiguity of truth. He comes to the conclusion that 
the distinction made by Dr. Schiller between truth-claim 
and validated truth is a difference between what is thought 
to be true and what is true.' But this is to ignore the 
crucial question of how we are to know what is true. To 
answer this question does not seem to interest Mr. Russell 
at all: he simply fails to see its importance. We cannot 
distinguish what is really true from what is supposed to be 
true by defining truth as a formal relation between thought 
and its object. The example he uses here is again based « on 
an analogy of things taken from the physical world. He 
states that if the grocer calls margarine butter there is no 
ambiguity’in the word ‘butter,’ because he means by butter 
exactly the same as the customer. But how do we distin- 
guish butter from margarine? Not by defining what the 
word ‘butter’ means, but by testing the thing which claims 
to be ‘ butter’. 

The same attitude is exhibited in Mr. Russell’s account of 
the procedure of the sciences. He urges that there are 
‘truths of fact’? which are true in a non-pragmatic sense. 
Scientific induction assumes certain data, the ‘ facts,’ with 
which our theories have to agree if they are to be called 
true.” It is quite true that each science has got its funda- 
mental assumptions which it treats as ‘facts’. But this 
does not prove that they are ultimately so, or incapable of 
being interpreted pragmatically. Mr. Russell again omits 
to explain how such ‘facts’ as he talks about are to be 
known. The formal view of truth taken by Mr. Russell 
leads him to his notion of the working of scientific hypo- 
theses. He says that ‘‘ what science requires of a working 
hypothesis is that it shall work theoretically, 1.e. that all its 
verifiable consequences shall be true, and none false’’* 
Therefore the pragmatic doctrine that any kind of satisfac- 
tion which can be derived from entertaining a belief yields 
truth has no support in science.* We must again ask, whence 
the ‘facts’ which have to verify the hypothesis? If they 
can be known only pragmatically, all ‘working’ is in the 
last resort of the same kind, namely, practical. 

Mr. Russell thinks that pragmatists themselves at times 
acknowledge a meaning in truth which is different from its 
test. He quotes a passage from Studies in Humanism, in 
which Dr. Schiller points out that true and false are in a 


' Pp. 111-112. *P. 106. 3P. 106. +P. 108. 
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certain sense as ultimate as sensible qualities! About this 
‘meaning’ of truth Mr. Russell says that ‘‘it is evident that 
in the sense in which the meaning of a word is ‘ what is 
in our minds when we use the word,’ the meaning of the 
word ‘truth’ is just that specific character of the truth- 
predication”’ which, as Dr. Schiller confesses, is something 
quite other than “furthering our purposes”.’ This “ funda- 
mental meaning of truth” is treated as unimportant by 
pragmatism, because it does not help us in distinguishing 
the truth from falsehood.? But it is certainly a confusion to 
think that pragmatism has here made a concession to the 
intellectualistic conception of truth. When Dr. Schiller 
speaks of truth as a specific sort of value he does not intend 
to oppose this to what he has pointed out to be the actual 
meaning of truth. The ‘meaning’ which truth has by 
reason of the ‘specific character of truth-predications’ is 
just what is merely verbal and what has to be interpreted 
pragmatically. In speaking of truth as an ‘ultimate fact’ 
the pragmatist does not imagine that he is doing more than 
recognising a linguistic usage. He does not take it as 
deciding anything about the real meaning of truth. The 
merely formal ‘meaning’ of truth is to him not only unim- 
portant, but not a ‘meaning’ in any significant sense at all. 
The meaning of truth as opposed to error is what he is 
aiming at, and it is certainly indistinguishable from its test. 
This, however, does not prevent pragmatism from dis- 
tinguishing different classes of satisfactions or values. Thus 
we have truth-values, esthetical and ethical values, and we 
admit that it is important to distinguish between them. 
It follows from their primary character that no further ex- 
planation can be given of them, but they must simply be 
recognised, like e.g. colours. This is, however, not enough 
if we try to account for the meaning of truth as opposed to 
error. To call ‘true’ and ‘false’ as ultimate forms as 
‘red’ and ‘blue’ is in no wise to admit that their application 
is not to be inquired into further. It might as well be 
asserted that because ‘red’ does not mean ‘grey’ no one 
could make a mistake in calling grey what is really ‘red’. 
To sum up: Mr. Russell has tried to conceive the meaning 
of truth formally, merely as a relation to an object, and at 
the same time to use the pragmatic test for distinguishing 
truth from falsehood. This position is doubly untenable ; 
for if on the one hand the pragmatic test is accepted it 


'P. 110. The passage occurs on p. 144 in Studies in Humanism. 
Tk. EEG: 
16 
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makes the real meaning of truth pragmatic, and the formal 
‘meaning’ becomes irrelevant, while on the other if the 
formal ‘meaning’ is retained as the adequate meaning of 
truth, all testing becomes irrelevant, and truth indistinguish- 
able from falsehood. Therefore, if truth is to be distinguished 
from falsehood, we cannot accept the verbal definition as 
sufficient. And this is one motive for adopting the only 
alternative, which is to define the meaning of truth pragmat- 
ically. In other words, Mr. Russell has not understood the 
meaning of pragmatism because he has not perceived the 
problem which pragmatism has set itself to solve, viz. the 
giving of a meaning to truth which does not formally identify, 
but effectively distinguish, the true from the false. 








VI.—DISCUSSIONS. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION. 


Dr. F. C. S. Scuinuer in his ingenious and interesting work, 
Riddles of the Sphinx, has made some remarks about Aristotle’s 
relation to the philosophy of evolution that seem to me to be open 
to very serious objections. These remarks already appeared in 
the first edition of the Riddles, and therefore have been before the 
public for twenty years, but I do not know that they have ever 
been controverted. At any rate in the third edition (1910) they 
are reprinted without reference to any adverse criticism directed 
against the interpretation of Aristotle which they express. And 
had such criticism been put forward Dr. Schiller would hardly 
have let it pass unnoticed. What I have to say, then, whether 
otherwise valid or not, can hardly be objected to as unseasonable 
or belated. 

Aristotle, as is well known, was not an evolutionist in the sense 
of believing that the present constitution of Nature has been de- 
veloped out of a different state of things. According to him the 
celestial spheres had always revolved round the centre of the uni- 
verse—which is the centre of our earth—as Greek astronomy saw 
them revolving still. The specific types of animal organisation 
had been transmitted with no important variation from parent to 
offspring from all eternity, and would continue to be so trans- 
mitted for ever. What was known even then of early history did 
not indeed permit him to believe that there had been the same un- 
broken continuity in the civilised life of mankind; but one gathers 
that in his opinion it had run and would run for ever through an 
endless series of recurring cycles. 

Dr. Schiller is of course perfectly aware that this was Aristotle’s 
theory of the world. As an accomplished Hellenist he must also 
be aware that the pre-Socratic philosophers held widely different 
theories, being, in fact, some of them as much evolutionists as we 
are, even to the extent of formulating the law of evolution as a 
series of progressive differentiations and integrations. And if 
Aristotle rejected their theories this was in no spirit of scientific 
caution—he accepts the monstrous fable that shell-fish are pro- 
duced solely by spontaneous generation—but from the same crass 
conservatism that made him refuse to believe in the axial rotation 
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of the earth, and even of the moon, in whose case it is a matter of 
ocular demonstration. So far is it from being true that, as Dr. 
Schiller says, ‘‘ he rejects evolution merely on the ground of lack 
of evidence” (Riddles, p. 195). He rejects it on systematic, a 
priort grounds. By far the greater part of his universe is com- 
posed of the fifth element, the famous quintessence, an eternal and 
incorruptible substance admitting of no change except rotation in 
space. Within this is contained the sublunary sphere, a scene of 
everlasting mutation, consisting as it does of the traditional four 
elements: fire, air, water, and earth, whose very nature it is to be 
perpetually transforming themselves into one another as the pro- 
tyle, which is their common basis, oscillates between the anti- 
thetical qualities, hot and cold, wet and dry. The surface of the 
earth is peopled with animal species which, as I have already 
observed, are, in Aristotle’s opinion, unchangeable through all 
eternity. And this immutability is no mere fact of experience but 
an absolute metaphysical necessity. For, according to Aristotle, 
growth is a transition from what exists in potency to what exists 
in act, and in the case of a new individual such a transition can 
only be determined by the operation of a pre-existing individual 
in whom or in which the transmitted type is fully realised. Thus 
nothing but a man can produce a man: his descent from a lower 
animal is impossible. 

How then can Dr. Schiller maintain that “the metaphysical 
implications of the theory of Evolution in its only tenable form 
were fully worked out by Aristotle” (p. 195)? In the first place 
by giving what I cannot but consider an unwarrantable extension 
to Aristotle’s idea of Potentiality. As used by Aristotle that idea 
seems to me no more than a pure verbalism. In order that B 
may be evolved out of A the process must of course be possible ; 
otherwise B would not have been evolved. But we did not 
want a great philosopher to tell us that. Why rubbing two sticks 
together should be followed by the evolution of heat and light is 
not explained by telling me that there was a potentiality of fire in 
the wood. Itis partially explained by telling me that heat is a mode 
of motion. In this connexion Dr. Schiller contrasts the excellence 
of Aristotle’s method with what he considers to be the fallacy of 
“naturalistic evolutionism,” which ‘does not explain the genesis 
of consciousness out of unconscious matter, because we cannot or 
do not attribute potential consciousness to matter” (pp. 194-195). 
But if so Aristotle was all wrong, for he did attribute potential 
consciousness to matter. In order to explain the spontaneous 
generation of shell-fish mentioned above, he observes that earth 
contains water, water contains air (7vedya), air contains vital heat 
(Geppornra yuxixyv); so that in a way (rpdrov twa) all things are 
full of animal life (Yvxijs tAnpy)—which we may fairly identify 
with consciousness (De Gen. An., 762%, 21). 

True, Dr. Schiller’s interpretation seems to cover this remarkable 
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theory of spontaneous generation when he proceeds to observe that, 
“from the lowest form of matter to the highest form of mind, the 
lower is the potentiality of which the higher is the actuality or 
realisation’ (p. 195). I have no objection to this statement; but 
I fail to see how it can be reconciled with the denial of potential 
consciousness to matter. Nor yet can I reconcile the shell-fish 
theory with what follows: ‘It is true, however, that Aristotle does 
not conceive this process from the potential to the actual to be one 
in Time” (ib.). To say nothing of those wonderful testaceans, surely 
the evolution of individual character and of political organisation— 
both so well illustrated by the Stagirite—are processes occurring in 
time. ‘That these should not be mentioned was of course a mere 
oversight. But the same cannot be said of the immediate context. 
“ And so we ascend by insensible gradations from the first matter 
(protyle), which is merely potential and never actual, to the Divine 
being which has completely realised all its potentialities,” with this 
difference, however, from modern evolutionism, that Aristotle “ sup- 
poses the different degrees of perfection to co-exist in Space rather 
than to succeed one another in Time”’ (ib. ; italics in the original). 

To talk about insensible gradations in this connexion is to con- 
fuse Aristotle with Leibniz. There is indeed a serial order in 
Aristotle’s cosmology ; but there are points where the different 
degrees of perfection, so far from being connected by insensible 
gradations, are separated by impassable barriers. Such, as I have 
already pointed out, is the distinction between the ever-changing 
matter of our sublunary world and the eternal quintessence of the 
celestial spheres. Such within the supernal region itself is the dis- 
tinction between the planetary spheres and the sphere of the fixed 
stars, between this last, which still revolves, and the Prime Mover. 
itself unmoved, which is God. Within the sublunary sphere there 
are the well-marked distinctions, still preserved by modern thought, 
between the inorganic and the organic, between brutes and men ; 
in psychology between sense, memory and imagination on the one 
hand and reason on the other; in ethics between moral and 
intellectual virtue ; in logic between probable reasoning and de- 
monstration ; in demonstration itself between first principles and 
the deductions made therefrom ; finally, in politics there is the 
profound distinction between the ideal State which is ruled by 
the wise and good in the interest of the whole community, and the 
actual State which is ruled by the selfish interest of an individual 
or of a class. 

This Aristotelian method of trenchant, sometimes impassable 
demarcations has more than a merely biographical interest. It is 
historically of profound importance, having contributed more than 
any other cause, perhaps more than all other causes put together, 
to stamp on the French intellect that character of admirable lucidity, 
combined with a less admirable dogmatism, which has belonged to 
It ever since the Middle Ages. And just this Aristotelian charaec- 
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teristic has been responsible for the more strenuous resistance 
offered to evolutionism in France than in any other great European 
country. 

Among the “ metaphysical implications of evolution,” with whose 
complete working-out Aristotle is credited by Dr. Schiller, the pas- 
sage by insensible gradations from one form of existence to another 
occupies the most prominent place. I have shown that Aristotle's 
systematic philosophy not only fails to recognise such a gradation 
but expressly denies it, and led to its continued denial twenty-two 
centuries after Aristotle wrote. In denying it, moreover, he sinned 
against the light, for Heracleitus and Anaxagoras, the chosen objects 
of his most inveterate hostility, might have taught him better things. 
But this is not all. From Dr. Schiller’s point of view, at any rate, 
there is another almost equally momentous metaphysical implica- 
tion of evolution still more conspicuously absent from Aristotle. 
Among the solutions offered to the riddles of the Sphinx by our 
new CHdipus the most confidently enunciated is the existence of a 
guiding superintending Providence, proved, according to him, by 
evolution, alone making evolution intelligible, and, therefore, one 
might think, entitled to rank as a metaphysical postulate of evolu- 
tion. Now if I were discussing the question with my friend, Prof. 
Franz Brentano, I should find myself compelled to prove at length 
that Aristotle’s metaphysics, so far from involving, expressly negates 
such a Providence. But with Dr. Schiller it is not so. Not only 
does he thoroughly grasp what seems to me, as to him, the true 
nature of Aristotle’s God, but he denounces it with what is even for 
him unusual strength of language. ‘The Aristotelian account 
of a Deity totally unconscious of the world’s existence and un- 
affected by it, who yet is its prime mover, by a magical attraction 
he exercises upon it, is utterly impossible” (pp. 430-431). I 
am not prepared to contradict this damning characterisation of 
Aristotle’s theology ; but as that theology happens to be the key- 
stone of his metaphysics and the most definite statement of what 
Aristotle conceived to be the relation between Potency and Actu- 
ality, I fail to see how so crushing an indictment can be reconciled 
with what must now seem the hyperbolical praise of that previous 
passage where we were told that ‘‘ the metaphysical implications of 
the potential and the actual, i.e., of the theory of Evolution in its 
only tenable form, were fully worked out by Aristotle more than 
2000 years ago ” (p. 195). 

Once more, taking broader ground, when we remember that 
Aristotle’s theology marks the culminating point not merely of his 
own philosophy but of all Greek metaphysics, it seems perfectly in- 
comprehensible that Dr. Schiller should commit himself to such 
a statement as the following: “It is pretty clear that in the time of 
Aristotle Greek metaphysics were far ahead, not only of Greek 
science, but also of all but the most recent developments of modern 
science " (p. 173). Greek science bequeathed to posterity an enor- 
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mous mass of positive truth, and in addition to this an example of 
the methods by which so much more truth was to be discovered. 
And if it accepted some doctrines that we now know to be impos- 
sible, can it be said of any of these that it might have been known to 
be impossible with the resources then available, whereas Dr. Schiller 
surely implies that the absurdity of Aristotle’s own theism should 
have been evident to Aristotle himself? My own opinion is that 
Greek metaphysics, so far from being ahead of Greek science, lagged 
far behind it, and even fatally impeded its progress by expressing its 
imperfect and provisional conclusions in abstract formulas which 
were passed off by such philosophers as Aristotle on the men of 
science as necessary and a priori truths. 
A. W. Benn. 








“REAL KINDS” AND “‘GENERAL LAWS”. 


In the course of his able exposition of M. Bergson’s fundamental 
views, in Minn, No. 77 (p. 38), Mr. J. Solomon makes the follow- 
ing important observations: ‘The ‘general law’ of the logical 
text-books is a fusion—by ‘endosmose,’ as Bergson would say—of 
the ‘law’ of modern science and the ‘genus’ (form, species) of 
Aristotelian [science]. The two ideas are quite different, though 
the modern logician . . . often tries to persuade himself that mod- 
ern science no less than Aristotelian is a search for ‘real kinds’. 
But ‘real kinds’ imply a negation of the reality of movement ; 
they are the one reality, permanent things that maintain them- 
selves generation after generation. Modern science takes move- 
ment and change for the ultimate fact and seeks to discover the 
laws of its stages, that is, the correspondences among those stages ; 
it gives relations; in its most perfect form it gives quantitative 
relations. Such a relation is ‘ general,’ in our sense, but it is not 
a genus, a thing, at all. It crosses and confuses all that Aristotle 
would have thought the most palpable distinctions of genera.” 

This passage raises some fundamental and debatable questions, 
—particularly as to the place of Movement, Development, and 
Teleology, in the Aristotelian system. For our present purpose, 
however, this is a side-issue, since no one denies that Greek 
science gave rise to the conception of Nature as a hierarchy of 
forms or essences whose differences were fixed ; and Mr. Solomon’s 
main point appears to be that the idea of ‘real kinds,’ so under- 
stood, and the idea of ‘general laws,’ characteristic of modern 
science, are entirely different, and cannot be fused. He refers to 
myself as one of the writers who endeavour to assimilate the two 
ideas. I cannot admit that the general logical doctrine, which 
finds expression more or less imperfectly in my Introductory Text- 
book of Logic, involves in its view of ‘general laws’’ a mere 
fusion of two unrelated and even opposed conceptions. 

In a Note to chap. v. of the book referred to (pp. 154-156, second 
or later edition), the idea of “real kinds,” derived from ancient 
science, is examined from the point of view of the modern theory 
of Development. Just as certain conceptions of modern geometry, 
involving the “generation” of geometrical figures, enable us to 
conceive of a “geometrical evolution” of one figure from another, 
without taking away the meaning of the “ real kinds” indicated by 
the names ellipse, circle, etc., which the Greeks thought to be 
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absolutely separated from one another; so, in the world of living 
beings, there are natural divisions, marked off by typical differences 
which are obvious and clear,—although between them there are 
margins of debatable ground, as it were, showing transition-forms, 
and we conceive them as descended from a common stock and as 
subject to further changes. Species have a relative instead of an 
absolute stability. And if—since the idea of “real kinds” is not 
limited to living beings—we take it in its widest reference, and ask 
what is meant by the “nature” or “essence” of a thing, from the 
point of view of modern thought, the answer would seem to be in 
brief that a thing is what it does. “To say that a thing has a 
nature or essence at all, simply means that it is capable of definite 
modes of behaviour in response to what is done to it. Thus, let 
us consider some substance which is being used by man for his 
own purposes. However plastic it is to his designs, whatever 
transformations he makes it undergo, there remains something that 
he cannot alter, and which seems indeed to dictate the limits within 
which his transforming power over the substance shall extend. 
This is the truth which underlies the ancient doctrine of fixity. 
There is a ‘nature’ of the thing, not separate from the changeable 
qualities, but revealed in the qualities as a law controlling their 
changes in action. Hence to understand things we must make an 
extensive study of their behaviour, and if possible make them act,— 
experiment with them.”’ ! 

Here we come upon the conception of the “ general law,’’ which 
[ must maintain to be simply the expression, in terms of modern 
thought, of the philosophical truths underlying the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the metaphysical reality of the yévos and cides, and 
the Platonic doctrine of the transcendence of the «dy (with 
their medieval counterparts, wniversalia in rebus and univer- 
salia ante res). Here of course the question is not what these 
doctrines meant to the consciousness of Aristotle or Plato or the 
Scholastic Realists. The question is, I repeat, of the implicit 
philosophical tendency of these epistemological speculations and 
of its statement in terms of modern thought. It is irrelevant to 
object that the modern statement involves an idea which was not 
part of Aristotle’s or Plato’s conscious thinking and would have 
greatly disturbed his general system of the world. 

What do we mean by a “law of Nature”? It seems to me 
that this question must be answered by considering the nature of 
experimental science, and that to define law as quantitative state- 
ment of relations is inadequate, apart from an examination of the 
method by which the statement was obtained. We must dis- 
tinguish and set aside the meaning of “ law”’ as standing for those 
great probabilities or moral certainties, based on past experience, 
that such and such things will occur in the future as they have 
done in the past ; that “ while the earth remaineth, seed-time and 


"Op. cit., p- 156. 
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harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease”. Such laws, or uniformities, are only the 
starting-points of scientific investigation. The laws that science 
seeks for go deeper than these superficial uniformities. The real 
laws of Nature, though they never tell us absolutely that anything 
“must” happen, do tell us that if certain things are done then 
certain things will follow. Every scientific experiment is directed 
by an endeavour to discover or test such a law; it is a question 
put to Nature to see what she will do if we do certain things. The 
real laws of Nature are laws with an “if”! They do not them- 
selves provide the occasions of their own operation, any more than 
the major premise of a syllogism can of itself provide the minor 
premise and conclusion. 

This is in harmony with the familiar logical analysis of the uni- 
versal, hypothetical, and disjunctive Judgments. The truth of the 
hypothetical judgment consists in its reference to an actual objec- 
tive system within which it affirms the reality ‘ of such a general 
law as would, if we suppose some conditions present, produce a 
certain resuit” (Bradley). In its purely hypothetical form, such 
a Judgment lacks connexion with a particular case; in fact it 
cannot be connected with any particular case at all unless sup- 
plemented by a true singular or collective judgment referring to 
concrete existence. In the same way it may be shown that the 
disjunctive Judgment, when used in the interpretation of experience, 
implies the reality of a system of orderly relations, as Bosanquet 
shows, and requires reference to a particular case which is to be 
placed in that system. 

These conclusions seem to involve the recognition of an impor- 
tant element of truth even in the extreme forms of scholastic 
Realism. Every real law of Nature is ante rem, and would never 
come into action at all if the circumstances to which it is appli- 
cable never occurred ; on their occurrence, it is in re, and waits to 
be traced by us in the empirical result. 

I must confess that the view set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs seems to me so nearly self-evident that I do not know how 
to argue it. Science implies the reality of universals. Take the 
simplest possible instance. One stone falls to the earth when 
allowed to drop; another does the same. Is there any real con- 
nexion? If there is none, then it was a chance coincidence. 
If a million stones fell to the ground under the given condi- 
tion, it would be a chance coincidence, and would afford no 
reason whatever for supposing that the next stone would do the 


‘Tf this statement appears too simple, the following may be offered as 
its equivalent, in reference to the movements of the most elementary 
masses of which the physical universe is believed to consist : the equa- 
tions of motion are differential equations of the second order, involving, 
therefore, two “‘ arbitrary constants” for each moving atom or corpuscle, 
and there is no mathematico-physical uniformity discoverable in connexion 
with these ‘‘ constants ”. 
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same. The events would be independent in their real nature. If 
on the other hand they are not independent, if there is a real con- 
nexion, then it is a real universal. It proves on examination to 
be a “law”. This points to an element in Nature which no 
consistent Nominalist can admit; though, like Mill, he may en- 
deavour to evade the difficulty by speaking of ‘‘ uniformities ” of 
Nature. But either the “ uniformities ” point to real universals—to 
“laws” in the sense in which we have used the term—or Science 
is impossible. 

The conclusion is, then, that even if we take the extreme and 
(I venture to think) quite untenable view that Plato and Aristotle, 
like the scholastic Realists, meant by the universal merely the 
abstract “ class-concept,’-—even then, there is good ground for 
assimilating the ancient doctrine of the reality of universals with 
the modern doctrine of general laws of Nature. 

From this point of view, it is possible to bring out the deeper 
significance of the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, which is sug- 
gestive not only in reference to the valid application of systema- 
tised knowledge to unsystematised fact, but even to the process of 
constructing systematised knowledge on the basis of experience. 
Aristotle’s suggestions as regards the method of the latter process 
(the problem of ‘‘ Induction ” in the ordinary sense) are contained 
mainly in his doctrine of the év@vyynya and zapddeypa.! The 
method of the former process is essentially the same as the prin- 
ciple of the Aristotelian ovAAoywopos érurtnpovixos.” 


S. H. MELLonE. 


'Mellone, Logic, chap. vit., § 3 (pp. 251 ff. ; second or later edition). 
* Op. cit., chap. vi., § 7 (pp. 232 ff., 237-239, 384). 








PLATO'S IDEAL NUMBERS. 


Pror. TayLor’s review of Miss Williams’s book on The Platonic 
Theory of Knowledge (Minn, N.S., No. 76) contains some dark hints 
as to his own views of the nature of eidyrixot apipoi. They still 
figure in our text-books on Algebra, it would seem, “ under the very 
transparent alias of ‘figurate numbers’”’. They are connected with 
‘the corpuscular physics of the Tim@us’, and apparently with Pytha- 
gorean mathematics. Further knowledge is reserved from us, unless 
we can gather enlightenment from the works of Theon of Smyrna. 
But meantime, until we are all initiated, may it not be of some use to 
attempt a reconstruction of the theory from the pages of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics ? Or would Prof. Taylor hold that to be too simple a 
way? I would venture to suggest that Aristotle’s testimony, 
critically interpreted in the light of the latest Platonic dialogues, 
will enable us to construct a perfectly intelligible account of the 
theory of ideal numbers without reading into that theory any 
anticipation of modern mathematical investigations. The relevance 
of figurate numbers I entirely fail to understand and should be 
glad if Prof. Taylor would explain. 

It would, 1 suppose, be generally admitted that Plato attempts 
to analyse all existents into a material and a formal element. 
Throughout the earlier dialogues his interest is chiefly in the formal 
or ideal element, for that alone is the object of knowledge. Plato 
like Aristotle seeks intelligibility by abstracting from the matter 
and considering only the form or eldos. But he erects these 
formal elements of phenomena into separate existents, separate, it 
would seem, not only in the sense that we as knowers can abstract 
them, but also in the sense that they possess a being of their own 
of a higher order than the being of phenomena. The «tdy in fact 
are xwpiord, and this is the burden of Aristotle’s charge against 
Plato. We have then two classes of existents, phenomena and 
their formal elements, ideas. But already in the Republic we 
hear of a third order of existents intermediate between these two, 
namely the mathematicals. (I assume that these are the objects of 
the third section of the Line, and intermediate in the sense indi- 
cated by Aristotle in the Metaphysics, 987 b 15. To attempt a 
defence of this assumption, if it be challenged, would take me too 
far from my present purpose.) In later dialogues, the Timeus 
and the Philebus especially, Plato considers at somewhat greater 
length the relation of these mathematicals to the ideas and to 
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phenomena. Once more I must be dogmatic in my interpretation 
in order to be brief. But the result which in my opinion certainly 
issues from these dialogues is that the ideas can no longer be treated 
as the direct formal elements of particulars, but that the mathe- 
maticals are intermediate between ideas and phenomena in the 
sense that they are the direct forms of particulars, while the ideas 
in their turn are forms of the mathematicals. In the Timeus it is 
the ‘entering and departing’ forms which enter into the iodoyxy, 
not the ideas themselves. These forms are copies of the ideas and 
they are identified with the geometrical solids. The fire which is 
a “such,” determines the trodoyy so as to produce “fiery 
parts” of matter. All these ‘fiery parts’ have one and the same 
form, the universal fire which comes to be in different parts of 
the receptacle (compare especially 49 D-50 C). And this universal 
fire is equated with a mathematical solid, to wit the tetrahedron. 
The formal element of a phenomenon is, therefore, in the first 
place a mathematical object. But that in turn is a copy of an idea, 
ie. its formal element is an idea. The phenomenon is a product 
of a mathematical object and a matter, the mathematical is a pro- 
duct of an idea and another kind of matter. 

This result is generalised in the Philebus—in the theory of zépas 
and dzepov. The teaching of the Philebus I take to be that all 
sensible objects, belonging to the class of pex7rd, are products 
of a limit and an unlimited. Plato refuses to give us a general 
mark of the nature of the limit, but all his examples are mathe- 
matical (25 A and D). Is not the meaning clear in the light of the 
Timeus ? The formal elements of particulars are the various 
instances of the limit—7.e. they are the mathematicals. The answer 
to the difficulty about the absence of the ideas in the Philebus 
classification is surely just this, that in the Philebus we do not go 
so far back as the ideas in our process of abstraction. We are 
merely analysing the constituents of phenomena, and their formal 
elements are the mathematicals. Ideas, as we can see from the 
Timeus, are only reached by a further process of abstraction from 
the matter of the mathematicals. 

These results, thus briefly and imperfectly stated, prepare us for 
the interpretation of ideal numbers. A careful study of the Meta- 
physics, books M and N, can surely leave no doubt as to the 
identity of ideas and ideal numbers in Plato’s latest theory. The 
only ideas then are ideal numbers with the addition of ideal 
geometrical figures (the ‘things after the ideas or numbers’ of 
Metaphysics, 992 B 13-18, 1080 B 25). What does this mean ? 
Surely only that Plato has carried his principles to their logical 
conclusion. The theory is already implicit in the results of the 
Philebus and Timeus. Instead of holding that the formal ele- 
ments of phenomena were ideas, Plato there said that they were 
mathematicals. He must now take one further step of abstraction 
to reach the ideas, but the only ideas will be those of mathematical 
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objects, i.e. of numbers and figures, since these and these alone are 
the formal elements of phenomena. Abstract from these again 
and we reach the One, which is the formal element of the ideal 
numbers and therefore indirectly of everything else. 

The way from the dialogues to the Metaphysics is clear once we 
have grasped the significance of the Tim@us and Philebus. All that 
remained for Plato in his latest speculations, which Aristotle criti- 
cises in books M and N, was to elucidate the relation of the mathe- 
maticals to the ideas. Leaving aside for the moment the objects 
of geometry, we may state that relation as follows. Mathemati- 
cal numbers in their various ratios or combinations are the formal 
elements of phenomena. But they too must be analysed into form 
and matter, for they are not wholly intelligible. Abstracting from 
their matter, we reach the ideal numbers which are their forms, the 
cidntixot dpOuoi. These are the product of the pluralisation of 
the One in the matter which is called the “indeterminate dyad”. 
But—what is more relevant to our present parpose—they are the 
intelligible or formal elements of mathematical numbers. They are 
the ‘ideas ’ of these numbers, which in turn are the ‘ ideas’ of pheno- 
mena. Instead of the Republic order of existents, phenomena, mathe- 
maticals, and ideas, we now have phenomena, mathematicals and 
ideal numbers. Plato has seen that the only ‘ ideas’ necessary are 
those of numbers. All others are superfluous, for the form of a parti- 
cular horse (e.g.) is not an ideal horse, but rather certain mathematical 
relations of figures or numbers. A particular horse is the arrange- 
ment of a given matter in certain ratios or figures which may be 
mathematically expressed. This is only another way of stating 
the familiar doctrine of Plato that our first attempt to understand 
phenomena, or render them intelligible, must be through the study 
of mathematics. But we cannot rest at the mathematical stage. 
Thought is not content with the imperfect intelligibility of mathe- 
matical numbers. It passes farther back to the ideal—back from 
the third section of the Line to the fourth. But the relation between 
these two sections has now been made clear. The ‘ideas’ in the 
fourth section are no longer the ideas of objects in the second, but 
of objects in the third and of them alone. The only ideas are the 
ideas of the mathematicals and hence Aristotle can equate ideas 
and ideal numbers. Dialectic no longer considers the relations of 
all other ideas to the Idea of the Good, but rather of the ideal 
numbers to the One, their formal element, which alone is perfectly 
intelligible. 

I need not stay to emphasise the similarity between this final 
development of the theory of ideas and the Pythagorean doctrine 
that things imitated numbers. Aristotle has already marked it 
(Metaphysics, 987 b 11). Nor need I for my present purpose 
consider at any length the difficulties that attend Aristotle’s account 
of the inaddible units of these ideal numbers. Whether we accept 
his account or prefer the simpler theory that Plato held these numbers 
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to be indivisible into any units whatever and therefore exempt 
from all mathematical operations, it is clear that the result will be 
to make one ideal number inaddible to another. Jt is therefore all 
the harder to conceive what the relation is between such numbers 
and the figurate numbers of modern Algebra whose very raison 
d'étre, so far as I have been able to discover, depends upon the fact 
of addition. I am conscious that I am probably misunderstanding 
Prof. Taylor’s position on the strength of his few dark hints, but I 
only wish to ask whether some evidence has not been given in 
support of the statement that it is possible to give an intelligent 
account of the ideal numbers without an elaborate study of Pytha- 
gorean mathematics or modern text-books on Algebra, or even, may 


one add, the writings of Theon of Smyrna. 
R. Petrie. 








THE HUMANIST THEORY OF VALUE. 


[ am sincerely grateful to Prof. J. E. Russell for his sympathetic 
criticism in Minp, No. 76, of my article on “ The Humanist Theory of 
Value ” which appeared in No. 74; but I cannot admit that his argu- 
ments meet my difficulties. Nodoubtin pointing out my inability to 
state clearly what is the reality of an idea apart from its value, he has 
found the weak point in my article. But I was not professing to 
maintain any constructive theory, and I do not agree that the p: esence 
of defects in my position invalidates my objections to his. He asks 
me “ what content of truth there is left in my idea of God when there 
has been subtracted from that idea all that connotes value for our 
human lives”. Clearly, none. I admitted expressly that reality for 
us must always be connected with value—at the very least any 
reality must have some importance to gain our attention and so be 
experienced (p. 229). Hence it is clear that reality must always 
have some connotation of value, and so must any terms which 
are used to define it. Moreover, I fully admitted the principle 
that the truth or reality of an idea might be tested by the value it 
was found to possess. If, then, you take away the value of an idea, 
you take away its reality. Conversely, if you take away its reality, 
i.é., the reality it claims when used, you take away its value for 
the purpose for which it is used. But it does not follow that the 
two are identical or that either can be expressed in terms of the 
other. My arguments were largely directed to prove that reality is 
not expressible in terms of value, and I do not think that Prof. 
Russell has answered them. Certainly, to repeat myself once more, 
[ am quite unable “ to define the reality ’’ of any idea ‘in any other 
terms than those which connote values”. But can Prof. Russell 
define the value of any idea in any other terms than those which 
connote realities? If he cannot, clearly any attempt to subsume 
reality under a wider or more ultimate category of value falls to 
the ground. And at any rate in one sense the task, to my mind, 
is an impossible one, for the simple reason that value in any sense 
in which I understand the term is a relation between realities 
(whether things, ideas or purposes), and hence in order to have any 
meaning must imply realities beyond itself. Now it is notoriously 
impossible to define anything apart from its relations, which in my 
view of the case is what Prof. Russell challenges me to do. But it 
is surely not a satisfactory solution to deny all realities other than 
relations and so be left with relations which do not relate and are 
therefore meaningless. Granting then that in one sense there are 
realities (viz., at the least ideas and purposes) which are other than 
values, we are still left with the question whether the objective 
reality of an idea is anything more than its relation to a purpose. 
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I still reply in the affirmative. The reason I gave in my article 
that otherwise the value and meaning of the idea vanish, still 
appears to me to hold good. If I am further pressed as to what I 
mean by objective reality, I can only reply that when I say that 
things or persons exist, I attribute to them precisely the same 
reality as I attribute to my own ideas and purposes considered 
simply as such—otherwise their reality loses for me its meaning 
and value. Thus if I think I see a man in my room, and find out 
subsequently that I was right, I attribute precisely the same reality 
to the man’s presence as I do to my thought that he was present. 
If, on the other hand, the experience turns out to have been illusory, 
the reality of the thought remains unaffected, but I hold the pres- 
ence of the man to have been totally unreal. I seem to myself to 
be using the word “real” in the same sense throughout. In other 
words, therefore, my immediate experience of myself, or rather 
perhaps the mere fact of experience at all, gives me a notion of 
reality other than value, and it is this same reality which rightly 
or wrongly I attribute to external objects. Iam quite aware that 
the explanation I have given is beset with difficulties, but I think it 
justifies me in maintaining that reality is other than value, while 
confessing my inability to define clearly what it is. 

A word or two more is necessary as to truth. Truth in a judg- 
ment is constituted by the nature of its reference to reality as dis- 
tinguished from value. Roughly speaking, we might say that the 
reference is such as to involve a relation of agreement or corre- 
spondence, and I certainly do not wish to dispute that it would be 
impossible “to give any significant or verifiable meaning to these 
terms which does not make them names for concrete experiences of 
satisfaction’. Nevertheless (1) the goodness of truth lies in the 
nature of the reference to reality, not in the quality of the reality 
referred to. Hence although the attainment of truth is undoubtedly 
satisfaction, yet it is a satisfaction which refers outward to a real- 
ity beyond itself which is the cause alike of its value and of its 
occasional unpleasantness. (2) Prof. Russell does not really answer 
my contention that in any case the satisfaction attained in know- 
ledge of truth is a satisfaction of a special kind, and the question 
is not whether truth is or is not satisfactory, but, what precisely is 
it that satisfies our appetite for truth? To assert that the eating 
of meat is a concrete experience of satisfaction does not help us to 
determine what meat is; still less would it justify the inference that 
the meat is the satisfaction. I cannot grasp the precise meaning 
of Prof. Russell's final statement that ‘ideas which function so 
as to effect harmonious coherent and satisfying experiences or 
which bring us into such experiential connexion with reality as 
to remove dissentiencies and discontinuities and lead to the fulfil- 
ment of purposes; such ideas have logical value or truth-value ”’. 
Surely this is too vague to meet the case. How, for instance, does 
it distinguish logical from xsthetic value ? 

Oxiver C, Quick. 
17 








FEELING AND THOUGHT: A REPLY. 


In his little book on Memory, Dr. Watt writes: “ Thought as 
such is independent of all mental imagery. . . . Whatever their 
actual nature may be, there can be no doubt that thoughts must be 
recognised to be a peculiar form of mental experience, just as feel- 
ings are. And yet at one time vigorous endeavours were made to 
build up feelings out of sensations of various kinds. The attempt 
has now been completely abandoned, as will soon be also the at- 
tempt to form thoughts out of imagery.’’ With these sentences in 
mind,—sentences that lead one to wonder what their author has 
been reading for the past few years,—I was naturally a little curious 
to know how Dr. Watt would deal with my two volumes of Lec- 
tures. For if I do not, with Stumpf and Meumann, reduce feelings 
to sensations, I derive the sensory and the affective elements of 
mind from the same mental stock ; and if I do not form thoughts 
out of imagery, I try to analyse thought, without a remainder, into 
sensory, affective and imaginal components. Moreover, I come to 
these positions after a review, as full and impartial as I can make 
it, of the observations recorded and the theories set forth by my 
fellow experimentalists. I was, then, interested to learn how Prof. 
Watt would deal with my critical survey of the field, and with the 
tentative conclusions that I drew from the introspective evidence. 


Dr. Watt's comment on the first volume, the Lectures on the 
Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention, reduces in effect 
to the charge that my psychology of feeling and attention is logi- 
cally defective. I ought, on logical grounds, to have generalised 
the sensory attribute of extent; I have not made it logically plain 
how a mental element can lack clearness; I have disregarded the 
reference of feelings beyond themselves: these are the criticisms. 
I had expected a more direct appeal to psychology itself. How- 
ever, I am grateful to Dr. Watt for stating his objections, and I 
will try briefly to meet them. 

A few years ago it was seriously argued that visual sensations 
lack the attribute of intensity. It seems to me beyond question 
that certain sensations lack the attribute of spatial extent. Follow- 
ing out these suggestions, I have maintained that the term ‘ sensa- 
tion covers elementary processes of different kinds, and that the 
nature, number and interrelation of the ‘attributes’ of sensation 
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must be determined, in every case, by special inquiry. Hence I see 
no logical difficulty in the existence of an elementary mental pro- 
cess that lacks the attribute of clearness or vividness. In any 
event, however, the issue for psychology is an issue of fact, of direct 
observation ; and the explanation of the facts must be sought, not 
in logic, but in physiology. 

Meantime, Dr. Watt’s own logic has not been adequate to the 
theory which he attacks. ‘“ Are our feelings so unclear?” he asks. 
As well might he ask: Are our spaceless sensations so very small ? 
A process can be unclear only if it can also, under other conditions, 
be clear; and, on my view, the affective processes are neither clear 
nor unclear, but non-clear; they do not vary at all, as sensations 
vary, from vivid to dim, from clear to obscure ; they show, in ex- 
perience, neither vividness nor obscurity ; they lack the attribute of 
clearness in precisely the same way in which they lack the attribute 
of space. 

It was, then, the occasional absence of the spatial attribute that 
led me to inquire, separately, into the constituent attributes of all 
the elementary processes, and that gave me an open mind with re- 
gard to clearness. And the phrase ‘total absence of clearness ' 
means for me what it says: which is something very different from 
‘total obscurity’. A's to the reference of feelings beyond them- 
selves, that is a question which cannot arise in a discussion of the 
elementary affective process, since the mental element does not, 
alone and of itself, ‘ refer ’; reference is not an attribute of sensation, 
image or affection. 


So far we are, at any rate, within the sphere of legitimate eriti- 
cism. In his second review, of my Haperimental Psychology of the 
Thought-processes, Dr. Watt strikes an entirely different note; he 
speaks the language, not of criticism, but of affronted omniscience. 
I shall not discuss all of his charges,—which, indeed, so far as they 
have interest, are of interest only to myself,—but will consider, by 
way of illustration, the first and the last. 

“Titchener now openly confesses to theoretical bias, which he 
curiously enough calls constitutional. ... We may ignore the 
irrelevancy of this suggestive introduction :” so the review begins. 
What I confess to, the reader of the book will discover for himself ; 
there is no reason to repeat it here. But I protest against the 
ignoring of its irrelevancy. If it is irrelevant, let the critic say so, 
and give his grounds for saying so. I believe it to be relevant ; 
and my opinion is backed up by statements of James, Woodworth, 
Ach, and others. If I am wrong, and if the reviewer knows that 
I am wrong, let us hear the argument. The psychology of bias, 
Dr. Watt declares, is in a very poor way. We all know that: 
what has to be shown is that my particular introduction is irrele- 
vant to my particular discussion. Dr. Watt does not argue the 
point ; he merely pooh-poohs it. 
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I turn to the final criticism. ‘It strikes me as rather curious 
that Titchener of all people should set up a general psychological 
characterisation of himself against the detailed work of several 
observers and the floods of introspective descriptions they gave 
us.” Here it is asserted, first, that I oppose a general character- 
isation to detailed psychological description. That, however, is 
not the case. The account of my ideational type, in the first 
Lecture, is a characterisation ; the observations of the last Lecture 
are on all fours with those of the Wiirzburg studies. It is asserted, 
secondly, that I oppose my own personal results to those of several 
observers. Again, that is not the case. I might have reported in 
full the observations of colleagues and students, to whom as it is 
I refer in general terms. It is implied, thirdly, that the ‘several 
observers’ are in agreement among themselves. Dr. Watt knows 
that they are not; that the conscious attitude to-day is not what 
it was when Marbe launched it on its career; that the elementary 
thought-process came in with Bihler. It is asserted, fourthly, 
that we have at our disposal floods of introspective descriptions. 
Yet, again, Dr. Watt knows perfectly well that the question is: 
How are we to interpret these introspections? and that Bihler’s 
interpretation, for instance, is sharply opposed to that of Dirr, one 
of the two principal observers from whom Biihler’s introspective 
material was obtained. What strikes Dr. Watt as rather curious 
is, from end to end, a figment of his own imagination. 

Here are two random samples of my critic’s procedure. His re- 
course to personalities means, I suppose, that his theory of thought 
as a peculiar form of mental experience is hard hit. Regarded in 
that light, his review is entirely satisfactory. 


E. B. TitcHenen. 








VII —CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, and other Essays. By 
Henry Jones, LL.D., D.Litt., Fellow of the British Academy ; 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1910. 


‘‘Wuart I have to say im this and the succeeding articles was, in 
substance, delivered as Lectures under the Dunkin Trust to the 
students of Manchester College, Oxford. The lectures were 
addressed primarily to young men about to devote themselves to 
the service of religion, and to social work as a part of that service. 
| have re-written them, but I have not cared to expunge all traces 
of their first purpose. My aim still is to speak to those who are 
feeling their way into social usefulness, and whose main hope of 
comprehending their social work lies in looking at it in the large 
context of religiously inspired thought.” Such is the author's ac- 
count of the origin of his book. The lectures were no doubt 
admirably adapted for their purpose, and it is needless to say that 
they are eminently deserving of being put in a more permanent 
form and of reaching a larger public. Like all Prof. Jones’s writ- 
ings, they are eloquent. If his style is at times slightly rhetorical, 
the rhetoric is of a more restrained and academic character than 
that of the Lectures delivered in Australia which I had the pleasure 
of reading and reviewing not long ago. The book forms an admir- 
able introduction to Social Philosophy from the point of view 
which the author represents. That point of view is, it need not 
be said, that of Hegelian Idealism. He would not, I think, object 
to having his social creed described as Hegelism up-to-date. His 
personal views are more politically “liberal,” more inclined to- 
wards Socialism (without being actually socialistic), than those of 
Hegel himself. While he holds that the clue to sound think- 
ing on political and social matters is still to be found in the leading 
ideas of Hegel, that clue is applied to the solution of problems 
which had hardly come above the horizon in Hegel’s time, and the 
vew he takes of them is of course coloured by a very different 
social and political environment from that in which Hegel moved. 

The idea of the book may be described as an attempt to apply 
certain fundamental ideas about the world and about the nature of 
human society to the solution of actual social problems, or at least 
to suggest the spirit in which, in the light of those ideas, such 
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problems should be faced. Nearly every chapter contains a piece 
of Philosophy and an application of it to some actual problem. It 
would be out of place to attempt any elaborate criticism of the 
general metaphysical system expounded or presupposed by this 
volume, but I should like to make a few remarks on the more 
strictly metaphysical side of the book. The most considerable 
contribution to Metaphysics which it contains, consists in a short 
criticism of Prof. Ward and another of Mr. Bradley. It may be 
admitted that Prof. Jones has put his finger upon some of the 
weaker places in the armour of both these great thinkers. He 
dwells upon Prof. Ward’s tendency to make reality consist in 
particulars, and insists on the difficulty in which he is placed by 
his reluctance to ascribe reality to Universals while admitting that 
knowledge consists in Universals. These and other criticisms of 
Prof. Ward do not tomy mind do more than point out difficulties 
which Prof. Ward, in a book which does not profess to contain a 
complete system either of Logic or of Metaphysic, has not fully 
met: and I am by no means sure that Prof. Ward has really com- 
mitted himself to all the positions which Prof. Jones attributes to 
him. His criticism of Mr. Bradley is, it seems to me, more 
effective. It would be impossible to put into a single instance a 
more trenchant criticism upon Mr. Bradley’s conception of “the 
Absolute” than the following: ‘It is assumed that where there is 
oneness, there are no relations, and where there are relations there 
is not oneness” (p. 75). But the greater part of the criticism 
turns upon a tendency which the two writers have in common, 
not upon the side on which they represent opposite poles of ideal- 
istic thought. Both of them are accused of an excessive subjectiv- 
ism which is, it appears, the failing of all modern Idealism. 
Idealism ‘is still occupied in endeavouring to reduce all things 
into spirit: it is trying to show that every natural object, 
and every atomic part of every natural object, and, I suppose, 
every point of space and every instant of time, if they are real, 
must be spiritual realities, that is, conscious or feeling centres” 
(p. 77). If this sentence had not been written by Prof. Jones, [ 
should have been disposed to say that it represents a misconception 
of even the most subjective Idealism—even that of Berkeley—such 
as one would expect from an Undergraduate at an early stage of his 
philosophical studies. Of course if by “real” be meant “inde- 
pendent realities,” the statement holds. But Prof. Jones is still 
Idealist enough to deny that an atom or a point of space is an 
independent reality. And even Berkeley did not deny that an 
“idea” was real enough in its way, though it did not exist out of 
a spirit: still less has any post-Kantian Idealist that I know of 
denied that the world has a reality of its own, though (to use Prof. 
Jones’s own words—I admit that other Idealists have used more 
unambiguous language) “every object, actual or possible, physical 
or spiritual, is essentially implicated in the subject” (p. 64). It is 
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possible that Idealism has not yet succeeded in giving a perfectly 
satisfactory answer to the plain man’s elementary difficulty as to 
what becomes of the furniture in my room when [ leave it empty. 
[ will not deny that a perfectly unexceptionable reconciliation of 
the two statements that “ space is real and time is real, and matter is 
real” and that ‘‘ Reality is experience” (a doctrine which, properly 
understood, Prof. Jones does not repudiate), may not yet have 
been given; but I do venture to doubt whether even a contribution 
has been made to such a reconciliation by such sentences as these : 
“Tg it not possible that self-consciousness, through which objects 
are related to one another, instead of abolishing, maintains the 
mutual externality of things in space and time? Spirit may be as 
vitally interested in difference as it is in unity. Under-reaching or 
gubsuming the successive moments of time, the self-exc!usion of 
extended space and of cause and effect, and the alternation of the 
forms of a constantly transmuting physical energy, spirit may still 
leave the distinctions, the differences standing and even give them 
fuller play. ‘The not-self through which alone the self builds up 
its life may, after all, not be vain show, and the self may not be 
condemned to realise itself by reference to its own shadowy pro- 
ducts” (p. 77). Putting aside the criticism of Idealism implied in 
the last clause, there is nothing in this paragraph which I could 
not subscribe to, and so (I presume) would most or all of my friends 
in Oxford whose recent lapse into undisguised Realism has received 
at least an Olympian pat on the back from Prof. Jones. But they 
would subscribe to it in a realistic sense, and [ in an idealistic one. 
I find the same fatal ambiguity about every sentence in which (as 
it seems to me) Prof. Jones is attempting at once to hunt with the 
hounds and run with the bare. Doubtless he would reply by talk- 
ing about a “higher unity” which I am incapable of appreciating : 
I can only say that, if this higher unity is capable of articulate 
expression, [ have, with the best will in the world, failed to dis- 
cover it in Prof. Jones’s pages. His method seems to me to consist 
in balancing every idealistic sentence by a realistic one, and then 
‘transcending the difference’ by an ambiguous one which admits 
of either interpretation. Neither Prof. Ward nor Mr. Bradley may 
have said the last word about Idealism, but at least all their 
writings have this merit: they are everywhere grappling with the 
real difficulties of the subject. Prof. Jones, as it seems to me, ex- 
hibits infinite skill and ingenuity in evading them, and displays 
brilliant literary powers in disguising the evasion. For Prof. 
Jones’s mind there are no difficulties—none which a ready-made set 
of phrases and formule cannot instantly and adequately solve. I 
am constantly reminded of the old book which professed to teach 
“reading without tears’. There are no tears in Prof. Jones’s 
philosophising. 

When we turn from Prof. Jones's Metaphysic to the practical side 
of his book, his social teaching is eminently sane and sensible, as 
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far as it goes: but I venture to question whether it is as vitally 
connected with his Metaphysics and his abstract views about the 
nature of human society as he supposes. I do not think that Prof. 
Jones sufficiently realises (he would not perhaps formally deny it) 
that it might be quite possible for other men to accept all his 
generalities about the organic character of Society and so on, and 
yet to differ widely from his practical conclusions, because they 
took different views of the actual concrete facts of life—the ten- 
dencies of human nature, the working (as exhibited by history and 
statistics) of various institutions, laws, and customs. Prof. Bosan- 
quet and the late Prof. Ritchie would each, I imagine, of them have 
had little difficulty in assenting to pretty well all Prof. Jones’s doc- 
trines about human society; and yet Prof. Ritchie was an avowed 
Socialist, and Prof. Bosanquet is at least far more of an individualist 
than Prof. Jones. Each of them may be credited with many of 
the views which Prof. Jones is disposed to connect with the mental 
condition arising from not having masterel the secret of Hegel 
His treatment of Socialism reminds me of a little controversy which 
took place some years ago in the pages of the Economic Review 
between the late Dr. Edward Caird and Mr. Sidney Ball. Dr. 
Caird had declared that no educated man is wholly a Socialist or 
wholly an Individualist. Mr. Ball replied by insisting that such 
a dictum implied a radically mistaken conception of Socialism. 
Socialism does not mean a disposition to assert the rights of Society 
against the individual, nor does Individualism imply an assertion 
of the rights of the individual against Society. The intelligent 
Socialist aims at the fullest development of the individual, but he 
contends that the existence of private capital (not, as Prof. Jones 
seems to assume, private property) necessarily prevents the free 
development of the individual or at least of the great majority of 
individuals. Socialism is the name of a definite economic theory 
about the proper ownership of Capital. The intelligent Individual- 
ist, on the other hand, aims at the welfare of Society and admits 
the paramount claims of Society as fully as the Socialist, but he 
holds that a strict restriction of State activities is the best means 
of promoting that welfare. Much of Prof. Jones’s discussion of 
Socialism seems to be based upon this mistaken conception of what 
Socialism means: nor will any a priori formula do much to settle 
the controversy between Socialist and Individualist. No doubt 
many of the fallacies and delusions which betray people into making 
a bogey of Socialism are admirably exposed by Prof. Jones. He 
gives abundant concrete illustrations of the fact that State interfer- 
ence does not necessarily prevent, but often promotes the true 
development of the individual. Nevertheless, I cannot but think 
he attaches too much importance to the mere demonstration that 
State action need not injure the individual: the real question is 
whether State action in this actual world is or is not likely to be of 
a character to injure the individual. “Precisely in the degree to 
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which the purposes of the society are rational, and it attains these 
purposes, what is limited for the individual is not his freedom but 
his caprice, not his power to do right but his inclination to do 
wrong” (p. 107). This is really cutting the knot. The difficulty 
is that it is frequently impossible to abridge men’s power to do 
wrong without limiting their power to do right. Prof. Jones would 
hardly deny that the moral ideal includes not merely the doing of 
certain actions but the doing them from the right motives—us 
éywv, as Aristotle would say: and when a certain course of action 
is marked out for a man by law, his actions cease to a certain ex- 
tent to be the result of his free choice and the expression of his 
character. I need not develop the point, but will only refer to the 
social and political writings of Prof. Bosanquet, passim: remark- 
ing incidentally that in Prof. Bosanquet’s treatment of the topic 
there seems to me to be a certain amount of exaggeration on the 
other side. There may be some exaggeration about Prof. Bosan- 
quet’s contention that ‘compulsory morality is a contradiction in 
terms’; but it is undeniable that there is always a danger, when 
State interference is pushed beyond a certain point, that it may un- 
duly limit the sphere within which the individual is free to develop 
his own intellect and his own character in his own way, even when 
what he is compelled by the State to do is something in itself 
rational and right. 

But a still greater difficulty arises from the fact that there is 
often no security that the State interference shall be rational. 
Even when the State interference is rational on the whole, the 
interference may have some bad effects. It is easy to insist, as 
Prof. Jones frequently does, on the way in which State education 
has aided the self-development and incieased the liberty of the 
individual. Yet even wisely directed State control has a tendency 
to stereotype education, to prevent experiments, to damp the 
enthusiasm of voluntary organisations, and the teachers employed 
by them, to destroy the liberty of original and highly gifted teachers. 
Many experts in the subject would tell us that in Prussia education 
is not really so good as it is in other parts of Germany just because 
State regulation has been carried further than elsewhere. The 
fears expressed by Individualists about State interference in this 
and many other matters cannot therefore be dismissed, as Prof. 
Jones is disposed to set them down, as due merely to a false 
antithesis between the individual and the State, or a false concep- 
tion of true liberty and the like. There is another aspect of the 
matter which is wholly overlooked by Prof. Jones. With habitual 
Optimism he always assumes that what is good for the community, 
must be good not merely for some individuals but for all. He 
refuses to admit that legislation which promotes liberty for some 
may diminish it for others. Yet it is impossible to deny that this 
is to a large extent the tendency of the institution of private pro- 
perty in the form which allows of individual capital. The Socialist 
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will contend that the existence of such private capital, though it 
secures liberty for self-development to some, wholly destroys it for 
the non-capitalist bulk of the community: while the Individualist 
may reply by admitting that it really does set limits to the self-de- 
velopment of very many persons, but may contend that it is of 
great social importance that some men should enjoy that freedom 
of action which only the possession of considerable private property 
can give, even though that freedom must necessarily be enjoyed by 
only a few. The real difficulty of the problem lies in balancing 
against one another such conflicting considerations as these, and 
not in demonstrating a priori how—in an ideal world—it might be 
possible to reconcile the strongest possible social control with the 
utmost conceivable individual self-development. I do not mean of 
course to deny that Prof. Jones does here and there admit that, 
when the Philosopher has done his best to provide the practical 
man with correct views about the organic character of human 
society, many problems of detail remain to be decided in the light 
of experience, expert knowledge, and practical common-sense. But 
the whole tendency of Prof. Jones’s social teaching is, as it appears 
to me, enormously to overrate the help which formule about the 
one and the many, unity and difference, Society and the individual, 
the individual will and the general will, can afford to sound think- 
ing in social and political questions, and to underrate the importance 
of the appeal to experience, the study of history, the detailed investi- 
gation of past and present social facts. In reading his social Essays, 
I constantly feel as to Prof. Jones’s treatment of metaphysical pro- 
blems—that the real difficulties of the subject begin just where 
Prof. Jones leaves off. As regards the present volume, it migh: 
with some justice be pleaded that the book is intended to supply 
the philosophical prolegomena, as it were, to Social Science rather 
than Social Science itself. Nevertheless I cannot but feel that, 
while students of these pages will be impressively warned against 
many of the confusions and fallacies into which students without 
philosophical training are apt to fall, they will be in considerable 
danger of supposing that the difficulties are fewer than they are, 
and will not be particularly encouraged to look to the right quartet 
for their solution. I certainly should not deter a beginner in such 
subjects from reading Prof. Jones’s book; but I should very much 
like to put into his hands immediately afterwards some counter- 
irritant such as Prof. Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in Polittcs. 

By way of illustrating Prof. Jones’s tendency to substitute an 
abstract and a priori solution of difficulties for one based upon the 
patient examination of fact, I may call attention to his attempt 
to deal with the problem of “the child and heredity”. He is 
inclined to accept from Biology (perhaps somewhat prematurely) 
the doctrine that acquired characteristics are not inherited ; but, 
when he approaches the question whether moral qualities are or 
are not inherited, we are suddenly confronted with an a prwrt 
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_ dogma that ‘good and evil are in their very nature incapable of being 

transmitted ’’ (p. 174). The proof of this assertion seems to turn 
on the obvious fact that a man is not good or evil till he has actu- 
ally willed. But why should this make it impossible for a child 
to inherit a tendency which will react on a given environment in 
such a way as to produce good conduct, and another child in such 
a way as to produce bad conduct? I cannot discover that Prof. 
Jones has given any reason at all against such an hypothesis. The 
question is, it would seem, one which ought to be settled by an 
appeal to facts: but Prof. Jones makes no attempt to settle it in 
this way. No doubt the experience of such work as that of Dr. 
Bernardo shows that environment is a more powerful element in 
determining character than heredity, but after all not all the men 
and women who come either from model homes or model institu- 
tions turn out well. And if one man’s goodness and another's 
badness is not due to the original and inherited nature of the self, 
to what is it due? Here is Prof. Jones’s answer :— 

“Tn every other sense, except this of varying capacities awaiting 
realisation by actual contact with circumstance, each child is a new 
beginning ; and the way to virtue, so far as internal conditions are 
concerned, is as open to the child of the wicked as it is to the 
child of the virtuous. The whole stress, therefore, falls upon the 
environment, into which from birth the child enters” (p. 177). 
On what the “ therefore” rests except Prot. Jones’s own assertions 
I find it impossible to discover ; but what I should like to call 
attention to is the absence of the smallest attempt to deal with 
obvious facts of the situation. Do we not constantly find members 
of the same family, brought up apparently in practically the same 
social environment, yet exhibiting from their earliest years the 
most strongly marked differences of character—one selfish, the 
other unselfish, one industrious, another idle and so on? Will 
Prof. Jones go so far as to contend (as was seriously contended 
by Godwin) that in such cases the difference springs wholly from 
small and unobserved differences in the environment? And if they 
are not due to the environment and yet not (as Prof. Jones tells 
us) due to heredity, to what are they due? If we are to press 
Prof. Jones’s assertion that “each child is a new beginning,” it 
would look as if his good or bad conduct had no cause at all, and 
as if Prof. Jones had adopted the position of pure Indeterminism. 
If this is really his position, it should surely have been stated with 
more clearness: if this is not his meaning, some attempt should 
have been made to explain why the same environment seems at 
least to act so differently on different individuals. 

No one will rise from a study of this book without admiration 
for Prof. Jones's powers both of thought and exposition. The lessons 
which he teaches about the nature of human Society and the rela- 
tion of the individual to it—that the individual owes everything 
to Society and yet the Society is the creature of individuals, that 
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“the State is never a merely secular power,’ “that the State is 
a moral agent,” ‘the economic and political importance of char- 
acter,” and the like, are lessons which need constant reiteration, 
and which have not yet been really appropriated by the average 
man, even if he be a candidate for some branch of the Christian 
Ministry or an intending student of Social Science: and they have 
never been more impressively expounded and illustrated than by 
Prof. Jones. And yet, for the reasons which I have suggested, I 
must confess that | have learnt more from the social and political 


teaching of less brilliant writers. 
H. RasHpaqn. 


Manual! of Mental and Physical Tests: a Book of Directions Com- 
piled with Special Reference to the Experimental Study of 
School Children. By Guy Montrose Wuiprte. Baltimore, 
U.S.A.: Warwick and York, 1910. Pp. ix, 534. 


Pror. WHIPPLE has performed a most valuable service in pre- 
paring the present volume. It is pioneer work of an onerous 
kind. An attempt to collect into one volume the methods and 
results from the widely scattered literature of mental and physi- 
cal tests is noteworthy even in attempt; much more noteworthy, 
therefore, is a successful achievement. 

This book is not a manual of laboratory practice ; itis intended 
for quicker and less analytical work than that which the well- 
equipped laboratory of experimental psychology may most profitably 
undertake. It is especially compiled for the use of those whose 
daily work, so to speak, demands a knowledge of, and some insight 
into, the best mental and physical tests for school children. But 
it is useful also to the trained psychologist, often introducing him to 
a body of practical knowledge which may reflexively modify his 
science, and always valuable in the excellent bibliographical re- 
ferences which are to be found at the close of each chapter. There 
are chapters on Anthropometric Tests, Tests of Physical and Motor 
Capacity, Tests of Sensory Capacity, Tests of Attention and Per- 
ception, Tests of Description and Report, Tests of Association, 
Learning, and Memory, Tests of Suggestibility, Tests of Imagination 
and Invention, Tests of Intellectual Equipment, and graded Tests 
for Developmental Diagnosis. 

First a word as to the tests themselves. Prof. Whipple cannot 
be blamed for not presenting tests which are either not in exis- 
tence or have not been applied under school conditions with sufli- 
cient frequency to guarantee their use. But I do not think—and it 
is my one point of serious disagreement—that the author realises 
the necessity for new tests of what may be called the higher mental 
‘ faculties’ as acutely as he would if he were facing the sort of ecriti- 
cism which an educational psychologist has to meet in England. 
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He says, ‘‘ What we need is not new tests, though they are welcome 
enough”’. I believe, however, that a second edition of his book, 
which is certain to be called for, will show that he has not merely 
accepted, but heartily welcomed, any new tests of the ‘ higher func- 
tions’ which, meanwhile, have been shown to work in practice. 

With the Binet-Simon tests it seems clear that English—and, pre- 
sumably, American—children will show, either through training or 
natural capacity, some marked differences from their French con- 
fréres. 

In a book of this size—for this is a big book—there must neces- 
sarily be included much material of varying value. An author of 
such a book is faced with the extremely difficult task of deciding 
what to include and what to exclude. In my own judgment, the 
right policy has been adopted. Prof. Whipple has aimed rather 
at inclusiveness than exclusiveness. Of course there are dangers 
in the use of a wide-spreading net; but the dangers of small and 
narrow ones which take up only those specimens which are of a 
certain make are, in my judgment, much greater, especially in the 
present position of the science of educational psychology. Doubt- 
less, at times, this method of inclusion and balance leaves the reader 
in a state of indecision which, unless he be prepared to go up to the 
original sources and make an intensive study for himself, will pro- 
bably remove the particular test discussed outside the ‘range of 
practical politics’. As to the validity of the esthesiometric test for 
mental fatigue, to take one example, there is such a conflict of com- 
petent opinion, great names and careful researches are quoted on 
both sides—impartially and lucidly, as always—that the net result 
to the practical person is likely to be a conviction that he had better 
let that test alone. Notwithstanding such results as these, I am 
still convinced that, even for practical purposes, the author’s method 
of inclusion and balance is best. No experimenter can easily be 
dogmatic when he knows the weight of competent opinion on the 
other side. He will doubtless feel more respect for those experi- 
menters whose results agree with his own ; but, if he reads this 
book, he will be less likely to generalise beyond his own evidence. 

There is much discussion just now as to the best methods of 
statistical evaluation. Prof. Whipple gives a long chapter to 
the subject which cannot fail to be of service to the educational 
psychologist. Again I have to say that his standpoint appears to 
me to be the right one. He includes and balances opinion against 
opinion. The educational psychologist, as such, cannot be expected 
to decide on disputes which are purely statistical. He may legi- 
timately demand that the assumptions, psychological and logical, on 
which the formule are based, shall be set plainly forth, before he 
be expected to use the formule in his daily work. If this is done 
and he accepts the presuppositions of the formule, the question 
then becomes a matter for the mathematicians, and the disputes 
may be left to them. It is probable that in the measurements of 
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mental functions, more ‘ play ’ for variation will have to be conceded 
than has been usual in physical measurements ; otherwise we may 
find that formule based on the nature of physical measurements, 
whilst valuable for negative work, will be found obstructive to the 
constructive aspects of the mental sciences. 

I feel that these few paragraphs are very inadequate as a 
‘notice’ of such a big and various book. If they are sufficient to 
mark appreciative recognition, they will, perhaps, have served 
their purpose. 


W. H. Wincna. 


Die Logischen Mangel des engeren Marxismus : Georg Plechanow 
et allii gegen Josef Dietzgen ; Auch ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Materialismus. Von Ernst UNTERMANN. Herausgege- 
ben und bevorwortet von Eugen Dietz@Een. Miinchen, 1910. 
Verlag der Dietzgenschen Philosophie. Pp. xxiii, 753. 

Josef Dietzgens Philosophie, gemeinverstindlich erldutert, in ihrer 
Bedeutung fiir das Proletariat. Von Henriette Ronanp- 
Hotst. Miinchen, 1910. Verlag der Dietzgenschen Philo- 
sophie. 


THEsE volumes, published by the firm for issuing works bearing on 
th, philosophy of Dietzgen, mark one of the reactions against the 
sectionalism and opportunism of much modern German Socialism. 
Josef Dietzgen was writing in the “fifties” and has been dead now 
for nearly a quarter of a century. He was the author of a philo- 
sophy which he contended was of especial importance in its bearing 
on the social problem. The character of this philosophy is not the 
chief subject-matter of the two volumes now reviewed, but a 
popular exposition of it will be found in the smaller of them, and a 
short account of it in the third part of the larger. The system is 
monistic and materialistic; it is described as ‘ Naturmonismus’. 
But it is not materialism of the eighteenth century type, we are as- 
sured by Untermann. The brain does not secrete thought as the 
liver secretes bile, according to Dietzgen, but the brain thinks as 
inevitably as the lungs breathe ; or, as it is put elsewhere, thought 
is a function of the brain as writing is a function of the hand. But 
mind and the world are one. Consciousness and the brain are 
united, and the brain is united with the blood and food and all 
the external universe. Emphasis is laid on the materialistic and 
empirical aspects of this system and on its ‘anti-metaphysical’ 
nature. A priori speculation and idealism were to Dietzgen de- 
lusions. It is argued by Untermann, who is a socialist of the non- 
revisionist order residing in America, that Marx’s philosophical 
groundwork was incomplete. Marx, for a part of his system, took 
over the Hegelian dialectic and introduced what, to give it its full 
title, may be called the ‘‘ Historical materialistic dialectic”. But, 
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obviously, readers who were captivated by the dialectical part of 
his argument and followed up their interest in Hegel would meet 
with conclusions which are not in accord with socialistic teaching. 
Marx, it is affirmed, ought to have included in his system factors 
other than the economic, and to have extended his materialistic 
mode of thought to Welttheorie, and Erkenntnistheorie ; and so 
have left no way of escape from the conclusions of ‘scientific 
socialism’. What he failed to do, Josef Dietzgen attempted—with 
what success those who are curious to study his philosophy may 
judge for themselves. The alleged importance of Dietzgen’s in- 
direct contributions to socialism are insisted on by Untermann 
and illustrated from the teaching of socialists, notably Plechanow, 
Mehring, Kautzky and Bernstein, from the disagreements amongst 
socialists, and also from the pronouncements of other writers. 
Both Untermann and Roland-Holst declare that Dietzgen’s work 
is not antagonistic but supplementary to Marx’s, and the former 
affirms that Dietzgen did not borrow from Marx but was equally 
an originator. It should be noticed here that large numbers of 
socialists, even of those in Germany, attach no importance to 
Marx’s historical materialism and dialectical exercises, and regard 
it as a special recommendation of much modern socialism that it 
has shaken itself free from the religious and ethical dicta which 
used to be presented as corollaries but which they consider to be 
false or irrelevant. Dietzgen’s followers want to make their 
socialism all things to all men, even in a higher degree than it ever 
was, and of course in trying to do so they expose a wider frontage 
to attack. Untermann’s book contains as appendices three short 
articles by G. Pechanow, F. Mehring and E. Dietzgen respectively. 


S. J. CHAPMAN. 
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Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics. (‘The World’s Epoch Makers.’ ) 
By F. W. Bussett, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1910. Pp. 
xi, 302. 


[ sHoULD hardly like to recommend Dr. Bussell’s book to an English 
reader desirous of making his first acquaintance with Seneca, Epictetus, 
or the Emperor Marcus, though the student who knows them already 
may very possibly derive considerable profit from some of the writer's 
freely scattered epigrams. In the first place, Dr. Bussell has fallen into 
the bad mistake of fillmg whole pages with Greek and Latin quotations 
most of which remain entirely untranslated. In the second, he has 
adopted a style of writing most unsuitable for the purposes of a series like 
that in which this book appears. What was required was an accurate 
historical account of the personality of the thinkers with whom the book 
deals, and a lucid analysis of their thought such as would have made it: 
clear how much of what they teach is the tradition of the school to which 
they belong and how much may be accounted for by the peculiarities of 
individual temperament and position, and by the state of the Roman 
world in the first two centuries of our era. Dr. Bussell has deliberately 
chosen to sacrifice straightforwardness and lucidity to the trick of allusive- 
ness and the hunting after the not ‘‘ inevitable’ word. He never allows 
us to forget for a moment that he is a member of the same College as the 
late Walter Pater, and his style may not unfairly be described as inferior 
Pater with a strong dash of Maeterlinck. He has the persistent décadent 
mania for sacrificing the paragraph to the sentence, and the sentence to 
the epithet. Whether this is the kind of style best suited to historical 
exposition I will leave it to others to judge. What I do know is that in 
the present example history is persistently ignored for the sake of epi- 
gram. There is no attempt to present the reader with any living 
picture of any one of the personages dealt with ; no record of their lives ; 
no notice of the general history of Roman Stoicism ; no account of the 
influences which had modified the Stoic system between the days of Zeno 
and the age of Seneca. This neglect of history leads to strange conse- 
quences. Dr. Bussell begins his description of the Stoic attitude towards 
life by calling it, in our hateful modern ‘‘ literary” jargon “‘ feminine” and 
‘* quietist”. Now there may be some excuse for this language if one 
derives one’s notions of Stoicism exclusively from Seneca and Marcus, but 
it would be hard to find a less ‘‘ feminine” moralist than Epictetus or his 
master Musonius (who, by the way, is unaccountably ignored throughout 
the book). And the mere recital of the part played in the public life of 
the fourth century B.c. by the disciples of Zeno (e.g., Perszeus), and by 
the Roman Stoics of the first century a.p., in keeping up the opposition 
to the Cxsars should be enough of itself to dispel the accusation of 
quietism. Epictetus, to be sure, aspired to play no part in the political 
life of the Empire, but neither did St. Paul, and there were much the 
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same reasons in the two cases. In fact, St. Paul has laid himself open, 
in a way in which Epictetus never did, to the charge of preaching the 
doctrine of absolute non-resistance and passive obedience, yet no one, 
and least of all Dr. Bussell, abuses St. Paul as a ‘‘ quietist”’. It is an 
odd conception, too, that the element of Platonism in Seneca and Marcus 
is due to their personal need of a basis for devotion which Stoicism did 
not supply. I agree with Dr. Bussell that the Stoic theories do not 
aftord logical justification for the rapturous worship which is character- 
istic of Stoic writing, but this element, rightfully or not, belonged to the 
school from the beginning ; I suspect Dr. Bussell can hardly have re- 
read the Hymn of Cleanthes during the years which he tells us have 
been given to the elaboration of his book. And the Platonism, of Seneca 
in particular, is no new importation of his own. It goes back, as is 
absolutely proved by the Questiones Naturales, to the recreation of the 
Stoic system by Posidonius in the first century before Christ. So again 
“pessimism,” which Dr. Bussell declares to be a special note of the 
system, has no real place in it at all. Of all the ancient sects the Stoics 
were the most determined optimists, and it was particularly their super- 
ficial optimism which Carneades set himself to shatter in the attacks on 
the Stoic Theodicy which have been transmitted to us through Cicero and 
Plutarch. The world-weary tone of Seneca and Marcus is explained by 
the fact that each had borne the burden of the management of the 
Roman world. In Seneca we have, moreover, a further ground for low 
spirits in the keen sense of personal sinfulness which makes his Moral 
Epistles more like the outpourings of a Christian saint in the making 
than like the exhortations of a Hellenistic ‘‘ sage”. Marcus gives his 
secret away in his pregnant counsel to himself, ‘‘ beware of growing into 
a Cesar”. Any man, whatever his creed, who was alive to the possibili- 
ties of personal degeneration under the burden of irresponsible power, as 
they had been illustrated by the career of a Domitian, would find himself 
moved to habitual depression and self-distrust. The fact is Dr. Bussell 
has been led astray from the outset by his adhesion to the exploded 
theory that Greek Philosophy is a thing of ‘‘ Oriental” origin, to which 
he adds the corollary that ‘‘ Orientals” are all by nature quietists and 
pessimists. (Yet one would think the history of the Hebrews and Arabs 
should have done something to dispel this conception of an inherent 
quietism and pessimism of the Semitic character. Dr. Bussell’s view of 
the Oriental seems based on acquaintance with Buddhism and Hinduism, 
but it is demonstrable fact that India, at any rate, had no influence on 
the development of Grasco-Roman thought. Until the conquests of 
Alexander it was terra incognita to the Hellenic world, and Buddha is 
first mentioned, so far as I know, by Clement of Alexandria.) Even of 
Semitic influence there is, so far as I know, no real trace before the time 
of the Ptolemies. The stories of the Eastern travels of Pythagoras, 
Democritus, Plato, are Alexandrian romance, and if it is really true that 
Zeno had Phoenician blood in him, there is nothing in his doctrine which 
indicates anything but purely Hellenic sources. 

There is one particular piece of bad history to which I must call 
special attention, because it is connected with a yrave injustice to the 
moral character of the great philosophers. According to Dr. Bussell, 
Zeno never aimed at raising the ethical standard of life, and, in proof of 
this, we are told(p. 160), that the school never interfered with ‘‘ Hellenic 
fpws,” by which the writer. to be quite plain, means sodomy. Now, in 
spite of popular misapprehensions due to the confusion of Greek habits 
with those of the debauched Roman populace who patronised writers of 
the stamp of Martial, it is absolutely certain that Greek Philosophy was 
48 much opposed to abominations of this kind as the ethical code of our 
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own day. What Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle thought of them we 
know, and there was no need for Zeno to make a special point of pro- 
nouncing them mapa dvow, because it was already a common-place of 
philosophic ethics that they were ‘‘ beastly”. Perhaps Dr. Bussell has 
not read the acute discussion in Wilamowitz’s Antigonus von Karystos 
where it is shown how the scurrilous gossip-mongers like Athensus 
contrived to asperse the reputation of the great moralists by misinter- 
preting in their own filthy way harmless notices about their personal 
habits. (#.g. all manner of evil was read into the harmless remark that 
Zeno, though he once or twice employed maid-servants, preferred, like 
Kant, to be waited on by a page. So epigrams were fathered on Platw, 
attributing to him a passion for Agathon and Pheedrus, no doubt by some 
one who remembered that Agathon and Pheedrus figure in “ erotic” 
dialogues, but conveniently forgot that both of them were grown men 
when Plato was a boy of eleven.) Dr. Bussell might at least have 
remembered the standard of chastity demanded by both Musonius and 
Epictetus, and compared it with that of the Roman populace, as revealed 
by Martial and Juvenal, before he formulated his charge of indifference 
to the improvement of moral standards against the Stoic school. 

The reader who is already acquainted with the facts from other sources 
will find many interesting obiter dicta among Dr. Bussell’s unfavourable 
contrasts between Stoicism and the Christianity which is, in some ways, 
and particularly in its ethical imagery, so curiously like,it. In the main 
I should agree with what seems to be his opinion that the essential 
weakness of Stoicism lay in its Pantheism, which effectively excluded 
from it anything like the conception of ‘‘ grace to help in time of need”. 
In these days of the popularity of theories about ‘‘ divine Immanence,” 
it may be useful to insist that any faith which is to regenerate the world 
must be faith in a God who is ‘‘ without’ as well as “ within’. Yet 
Dr. Bussell can be curiously blind even on points of theology when he 
likes. In one place he echoes, apparently with sympathy, the complaint 
that the Christian insistence on God’s omnipotence is ‘‘ meaningless”. 
But then Dr. Bussell does not believe, as the Hellenistic world did, in 
astrology. Early Christians who had been brought up to stand in dread 
of the xoopoxpdropes (and it will be remembered that St. Paul himself 
thought these beings too dangerous to be met with anything less than 
the whole armour of God) had a very practical reason for wishing to be 
assured that above the xoopoxpdropes and their likes there was always 
6 beds 6 mavrokpdrap. 


A. E. Taytor. 


English Philosophy: A Study of its Method and General Development. 
By T. M. Forsytu, M.A., D.Phil., Lecturer in Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of St. Andrews. A. & C. Black, 1910. 
Pp. xii, 231. 


‘The stages of English philosophy,’ says Dr. Forsyth, ‘are steps in the 
discovery of what is involved in the principle that experience is the basis 
and ultimate criterion of truth.’ It has been characteristic of the English 
school from the beginning that its members have endeavoured to make 
philosophy as well as science rest upon experience, as upon the one 
foundation of all knowledge. 

The development which follows on this endeavour will have various 
aspects. In the first place, the relation between philosophy and the 
sciences will be worked out as philosophy grows. At the outset, the 
experiential method ‘is regarded as mainly implying faithfulness to fact 
through all the different spheres of knowledge, and a gradual and regular 
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transition from fact to fact and from sphere tosphere. . . . But it soon be- 
comes evident . . . that a stable and intelligible system of knowledge 


must be grounded on a critical study of the meaning and scope of know- 
ledge itself. Accordingly, the experiential method in philosophy is con- 
sidered equivalent to the application of the general method of science to 
ascertain the nature of the processes and evidences of knowledge. The 
next step is the conception that this critical inquiry . . . cannot be merely 
on a level with other inquiries, but rather gives to these their whole signifi- 
cance as conveying a certified knowledge of reality. Lastly, it appears that 
the fundamental inquiry is the application of the common method of know- 
ledge to experience in its widest extent and at its deepest level, in con- 
tradistinction to limited views of its content adopted for special purposes’ 
(pp. 214, 215). ; 

Secondly, there is the continual endeavour to get rid of assumptions 
and to get a clear view of the facts. ‘Thinker after thinker . . . con- 
vends that the start from experience consists in the renunciation of pre- 
possessions and the beginning anew from consciousness as the only source 
of knowledge. . . .’ The contention has been used in the service of 
many different views and with many different applications, but the 
principle is the same ; ‘we must get behind the conceptions which we 
habitually employ for the interpretation of experience, and see them in 
their origination and proper setting with reference to our experience as 
a whole’. 

Thirdly, there is naturaily involved along -with this an increase in 
clearness of view with regard to experience itself. As time goes on this 
is no longer supposed to consist merely of sensation, nor merely of clear 
and distinct ideas; the whole of experience takes its place equally as 
experience and as the foundation of philosophy. 

Dr. Forsyth finds the beginning of the English school in Francis Bacon, 
of whose work he gives a full and illuminating account. ‘The place 
Bacon occupies as first and representative English philosopher,’ he says, 
‘is due, above all, to his propounding a doctrine of the method of know- 
ledge ; and his philosophy is bouud up with his method of knowledge in 
such a way as to have become inseparable from it.’ Bacon’s undervalua- 
tion of the use of hypothesis in the experiential method is balanced by the 
merits and defects of Hobbes’ work, arising from the emphasis laid by the 
latter on the conceptual side of scientific procedure. Locke is ambiguous 
because of a struggle between less and more adequate views of what ex- 
perience is, and henceforth ‘ the successive phases of English philosophic 
thought are coincident with the stages in the evolution of the conception 
of experience’. After the evolution through Berkeley and Hume comes 
the work of the Scottish school, ‘ in its origin a recoil against the conclu- 
sions from Locke’s principles which are presented in the doctrines of 
Hume’. Its characteristic appeal is to ‘ such principles of experience as 
seem to have universal acceptance, and to express the very nature of the 
tational mind,’ and Reid considers his own philosophy, freed from the 
presuppositions about ideas which have misled his predecessors, to be 
the true application of the method inaugurated by Bacon. Next, ‘ the 
philosophy of Thomas Brown and the two Mills, though in part directly 
descendent from the work of Hobbes and Hartley, may be considered 
a counter-reaction towards a standpoint akin to that ot Berkeley and 
Hume’. The distinguishing feature of J. S. Mill’s thought is ‘ his 
recognition of the futility of seeking an explanation of experience in 
anything outside itself’. Ferrier concentrates attention on the nature 
or implications of knowledge as opposed to its origins. Grote leads up 
to an important development in ‘ giving a theory of knowledge according 
to which it is essentially a continuous outgrowth from sentience or imme- 
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diate experience as the source or medium of all apprehension of reality ’. 
‘This conception suggests, further, that the reality which knowledge 
interprets is continuous in its existence and nature with the experience 
of it. Not only does experience constitute the sole means or the entire 
haracter of our knowledge of reality ; it is the very material or the con- 
stitutive character of reality itself.’ Green is the first English writer 
definitely to identify reality with experience, and his philosophy is de- 
veloped and corrected by Bradley. (The account of this last author is 
given in half a dozen admirable pages, which in clearness, precision, and 
just selection are a model of what a summary should be.) The com- 
pletest embodiment of the English tradition Dr. Forsyth finds in the 
work of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, with whom, however, he is by no 
means entirely in agreement. 

This is a satisfactory book. It is written in a plain and dignified style, 
the only fault of which is that the author occasionally goes near to repeating 
himself in successive pages through his anxiety for clearness. The unity 
of the whole is preserved throughcut with remarkable success ; the book 
is one book and not a series of essays ; the details are held together and 
hang together. So far as the present writer is able to judge the accounts 
of the successive philosophers are just ; they are certainly interesting and 
suggestive, opening doors asa summary should instead of closing them as 
most summaries do. The only assistance that one desiderates is some 
addition at various points of ‘ explanation by contrast’ ; some reference, 
for instance, to Continental writers. The experiential method and ite 
developments are presented in so clear and natural a way that one fails 
sometimes to understand what alternative there could be. 

Dr. Forsyth is to be congratulated, and it is 'o be hoped that he will 
presently pursue some of the many further investigations which the book 
opens up. 

Heten Wopenousr. 


The Philosophy and Psycholoyy of Pietro Pomponazzi. By ANDREW 
Ha urpay Dove.as, sometime Professor of Apologetics and Pastoral 
Theology in Knox College, Toronto. Edited by Cuartes Doveras 
and R. P. Harprr. Cambridge University Press; London: C. F. 
Clay (Manager), Fetter Lane, E.C. ; Edinburgh : 100 Princes Street. 
1910. Pp. x, 318. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This essay was submitted by Halliday Douglas as his thesis for his degree. 
He did not publish it, and it had been his purpose, had he lived, to treat 
it merely as a preliminary collection of material for a deeper-probing 
inquiry into the nature of that imperfectly understood movement of later 
medieval thought, in which Pomponazzi played his part. That Douglas 
was well fitted for such a task, alike by his flair for essentials in research 
and by his gift for speculation, none will doubt, but he was not destined 
to accomplish it. We are left with his account of the protagonist as here 
set forth. 

This is eminently judicious and at first hand, and it displays a sufficient 
independence even of the altogether indispensable Ferri. And if the 
survey with the purpose of orientation, with which Douglas preluded his 
study, rests in the main on good secondary authorities, on Nourrisson, for 
example, when dealing with Alexander, on Renan and Munk for Averroes, 
while Aristotle is read perhaps somewhat too much through the spec- 
tacles of Siebeck, yet the threads are successfully disentangled which were 
warp and woof to Pomponatius. Douglas shows that Pomponazzi was no 
Alexandrist, that the streams which meet in him are the Aristotelianism 
of St. Thomas on the one hand and Averroes on the other, and the 
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stream from the fountain head, ‘a little troubled, and coming partly by 
way of Alexander’. If it be added that Pomponazzi’s modernism comes 
out chiefly in his emphasis on the positivist, the psychological element in 
Aristotle, while the essentially commentatorial way in which he grounds. 
and develops a thesis and the wholly dialectical method in which he 
argues it display how irrevocably his look is directed not forward but 
hack, we have the elements of the tragedy of this single-minded and for- 
lorn thinker. Against the Averroist severance of reason from soul, as 
metaphysical principle frem natural being, he is prepared to play off the 
arguments of Albert and St. Thomas, of Alexander, probably at second- 
hand, and of Aristotle, not necessarily from the Greek. Against scholastic 
orthodoxy, with its committal to the doctrine of the multiplicity of indi- 
vidual souls separable from matter he is prepared to use Averroist weapons, 
but before all things to appeal, with the stress on the empirical side of the 
doctrine of the soul, to ‘ Aristotle and the truth’. The extent of Pom- 
ponatius’s ‘ reform of the Aristotelian psychology ’ is weil brought out by 
Douglas from the material supplied by the commentary on Aristotle’s 
Treatise of the Soul, printed for the firsttime but a generation ago. But it 
is the tractate de Immortalitate on which Pomponazzi’s claim to a literary 
immortality will always rest. Leaving immortality an indeterminate 
problem for faith he aims at divesting it of all rational grounds and all 
grounds of Aristotelian authority. It was for this ‘truth’ that he was pre- 
pared to risk life itself, so that only the high-hxnded protection of Bembo 
saved him from the translation of the anathema of the Church into fire 
and stake, and left him to the mere discomfort of refutation by renegade 
Averroists at the bidding of an unbelieving Pope. 

Douglas handles especially well Pomponazzi’s defence of the ethical 
consequences of his doctrine. This section of the tract on immortality is 
altogether modern in its ring and is still of controversial significance. 
Here at least there is no necessity for historical research into the mean- 
ing of obscure entities such as intellectus passivus and vis cogitativa. 
But therefore there is no need of more than analytic power for complete 
exposition It is rather in his treatment of the Incantations that Douglas 
has and seizes the opportunity for a really effective originality in his vin- 
dication of Pomponazzi’s astrological explanations from the charge that, 
on his own premisses, they involve causation no less supernatural and 
arbitrary than the figments of demonology that he rejects. ‘The astral 
order is in truth the other side of nature.’ Under the prepossession 
of current astrological beliefs in celestial influences permeating nature 
through and through it was possible to accept of these causes within a 
fundamental naturalism. Pomponazzi was touched with the positivism 
of the scientific revolt, if he still coupled a somewhat scholastic ‘ Aristotle 
and the truth’. 

The treatise de Incantationibus, dear to the soul of Robert Burton, had 
for its occasion certain alleged cures by means of the pronouncement of 
magical formule. Pomponatius’s attitude on such matters is, after sift- 
ing the evidence, to accept all that is reasonubly avouched for. We must 
not reject simply because we cannot explain offhand by rormal material 
causation. Stamus experimentis. But he does not therefore allow the in- 
ference to the agency of demons and angels. Rather must we seek, in terms 
of the subtitle t » the tractate, for ‘causes of remarkable effects in nature,’ 
infra limites naturales. Omens, apparitions and so forth do occur. Not. 
that the dead return to warn us nor that spiritual beings enter into com- 
munication with us, but because the hidden machinery of the astral world 
comes into action through physical media. So it is possible salvare ex-, 
persmenta. Pomponatius’s rejection of the astral explanation of answer 
0 prayer will interest the modern reader. That explanation could, he 
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holds, doubtless be defended, but the truth is preferably that prayer is 
incidental to its own fulfilment, because included with it in one divine 
purpose. It is not the cause of its accomplishment but is ordained in the 
course of its execution. On this whole subject, as on that of Pompo- 
nazzi’s whole view of the symbolism of nature, Douglas has clearly thrown 
new light. 

One or two slips there are in the book, reminders that it lacked its 
writer’s final touches. The discrepancy between the date of Pompo- 
nazzi's death given by Douglas’s editors, page 1, and that given by Douglas 
himself, page 70, is one of these. But as a whole the essay is singularly 
correct, and indeed the fully transcribed citations leave little room for 
error. What Pomponatius said and thought is laid down clearly and 
decisively, and on Pomponatius the book is likely to be the last word in 
English for many years to come. 

Hersert W. Brunt. 


The Presentation of Reality. By HzeLen Woprnovse, D.Phil., Lecturer 
in Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. Cambridge : at the 
University Press, 1910. 


This book is described in the introduction as a psychological preface to 
philosophy. More precisely it is an effort to bring psychological theory 
into conformity with a definite epistemological doctrine, the doctrine 
namely that in all cognition there is direct and immediate apprehension 
of an object by a subject. We must, according to Miss Wodehouse, dis- 
card all intermediate ‘presentation,’ or ‘psychical contents,’ as distin- 
guished from the known object, and deny the existence of any experience 
below the objective level. There is no cognitive experience but apprehen- 
sion, and apprehension must be regarded as a simple activity of reception, 
anique in kind, and incapable of more or less. The traditional distine- 
tion between ‘ content’ and ‘object’ must be reinterpreted: content is 
what is known of the object, or as much of the object as appears ; the 
relation is no peculiar relation, but only the ‘immense and ordinary ' 
relation of universal to particular, or substance to accident. Finally 
all varieties of cognition must be distinguished without any subjective 
reference, solely by differences in the objective contents apprehended. 

This rigorous doctrine of immediacy fulfils the two main intentions of 
the author—it emphasises the intimacy of our contact with real objects, 
and it relieves psychology from the difficult task of providing any inter- 
pretation or schematism to explain the development of simple presenta- 
tion into knowledge. The question is whether these advantages may not 
be obtained at too great a cost, a question to be answered only by the 
success of the application of the doctrine and problems of detail. It is no 
fair objection to point out that the theory means the end of any psy- 
chology of cognition as distinct from logic, for that is a conceivable merit. 
But I think that Miss Wodehouse has failed in the development of her 
thesis on two cardinal points—she has been unable either to justify the 
variety of cognitive experience, or to give any adequate apology for the 
existence of error. In regard to the first: One great difficulty for such 
a theory must be the fact of that rearrangement of cognitive content 
which is implied in volition, and which is the essential activity of artistic 
creation. If content is wholly objective, alteration of content must be 
solely objective, and the ‘play’ of imaginative creation has no sphere 
within which to operate. Miss Wodehouse thinks she has solved all the 
difficulty of assumption, if she has distinguished between play-creation, 
and apprehension of the creation. But the real difficulty is ignored. We 
may note that her brief discussion of the relation of ‘image’ to sense 
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leaves it as ‘in the end a mystery’. An equal difficulty for the theory is 
the existence of doubt, since doubt is no more contact with the real than 
frustration of such contact. Miss Wodehouse’s necessary explanation of 
it as due to instability of objective content is highly paradoxical in the 
absence of any metaphysical theory. But more significant perhaps than 
either of these difficulties is the failure to provide a place for the fact of 
apperceptive disposition. For how can ‘content’ be selected if appre- 
hension is simple reception? Miss Wodehouse’s explanation of associa- 
tion as habitual! transition between successive acts of apprehension does 
not give much enlightenment or aid ; for not to press the point that her 
right to presume on such cognitive habituation is questionable, it will 
only explain connexion of contiguity and is far from being adequate for 
a theory of apperception. 

Finally, and most disastrously for such a doctrine, there is the fact of 
error. If our knowing is an activity of simple reception, reality ought 
to accept full responsibility for all the content of apprehension. Miss 
Wodehouse is fully aware of this difficulty which she recognises to the 
extent of saying that we have no assurance of even a single infallible 
judgment. Yet she does not weaken in her position. In all cases there 
is reality enough for the object to appear ; it is for us to discover how 
much more reality it has. This is a plausible remark, but its plausibility 
rests on an assumption impossible for her, that the appearance is simple 
appearance, devoid of objective reference. But if erroneous judgment has 
really such a reference, then the object must not only have reality 
enough to appear, but reality enough to appear falsely. But if it has 
reality enough to appear falsely, the false appearance is after all a true 
appearance. Miss Wodehouse, however, does not pretend to settle the 
question but prefers to hand it over to metaphysics and be content with 
a description. Regarding this two remarks may be made: first, that 
since she has recognised the presentation-delusion of psychology to have 
sprung from a consideration of error, and yet pretends to be giving a mere 
philosophical account, this way out of the difficulty is hardly open to her : 
secondly, that if she has to be contented with a description of error, she 
must, since every judgment is for her fallible, be content with a descrip- 
tion of truth, that is revert to a psychology which still requires a solution 
for the distressing problem of knowledge. 

Such difficulties ignored or postponed would perhaps if duly considered 
lead Miss Wodehouse to a better understanding of the intention of Dr. 
Stout’s theory of sensation by which she is so greatiy perplexed ; ior that 
theory is essentially prospective, and cannot be appreciated justly unless 
so considered. 

It would be unjust to conclude without remarking that within its 
limitations Miss Wodehouse presents her theory ably : she handles logical 
problems with ease, and her readers will be grateful for the incisiveness 
and felicity of phrase and illustration that characterise her writing. 


L. BREHANT. 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. (The Epochs of Philosophy Series. ) 
By Joun Grier Hippen, Stuart Professor of Logic, Princeton 
University, Chicago. Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. Pp. x, 311. 


The aim of the series on the Epochs of Philosophy is “ to present the 
significant features of Philosophical thought in the chief periods of its 
development”. No attempt is made to deal fully with any single 
philosopher or with any particular work : but the general tendencies of 
each age are carefully analysed and correlated, and their significance as 
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effective factors in the progressive movement of philosophical thought is 
specially emphasised. 

In the present volume, Prof. Hibben shows the same ability to furnish 
his readers with a bird’s-eye view of the philosophical territory. as he 
showed in his early work on the Problems of Philosophy, and, indeed, the 
Aye of the Enlightenment is a model of what a work of this kind should 
be. There is a happy absence of unnecessary biography, and a keen 
sense of proportion is evident in the amount of attention devoted to 
minor influences. This economy is specially noteworthy in the admirable 
paragraphs on Hartly, Priestly, Voltaire, Condillac and Diderot: but the 
hardened student of Philosophy will probably welcome most the unusually 
concise account of Christian Wolff, which leads to the important chapter 
on Kant, and the more detailed attention given to Leibniz, Rousseau and 
Lessing as his spiritual precursors. The general aim of the series to trace 
the fundamental unity which characterises the progress of Philosophy 
through the many phases of its development is well preserved in the 
volume, and the interest in the great theoretical and practical problems 
of the age, aroused in the earlier chapters, is maintained and deepened to 
the very end. Great care is, however, taken that there shall not be read 
into any author more than legitimately belongs to his general position. 
Locke is not a rudimentary Kant, although many of his isolated utter- 
ances may be interpreted in the spirit of the philosophy of rationalism, 
nor is Berkeley an immature Hegel because his conception of the soul 
develops from “‘a mere congeries of perceptions”’ to the opinion that 
‘*sense or soul, so far as it is sensitive, knoweth nothing”. A very in- 
structive feature of the book is the manner in which some of the opinions 
of Rousseau are shown to foreshadow modern Pragmatism, and the monad 
theory of Leibniz the modern theories of force, evolution, and psycho- 
physical parallelism as a description of the relation between miud and 
body. ‘The moral, political, and religious implications of the Aufklirung 
are well summarised in a final chapter. The book is excellently done, 
and if any fault does occur to the reader at all it will probably be that 
the mechanical interests of the period do not occupy a more prominent 
position in the first chapter. A chronological table of the philosophical 
books of the epoch, and a copious list of references are an additional 
merit of the volume. 


The Domain of Belief. By Henry Grorce Coxe. Macmillan & Co., 
1910. .Pp. xxxi, 311. 


Some years have passed since Mr. Coke wrote his T'racks of a Kolling 
Ston’, and those who are familiar with its homely philosophy will be 
somewhat surprised in the Domain of Belief to find their author 
“sounding the depths ” with all the enthusiasm of a professional philo- 
sopher. Nevertheless, Mr. Coke is not this, and his book, rightly or 
wrongly, leaves the impression that he is an amateur, though an interest- 
ing amateur in the domain of belief. He has read widely, but on certain 
weil-defined lines, and his interest in Idealism seems to have stopped 
short on his acquaintance with Kant. In discussion, he is quite willing 
to listen to the voice of ‘‘ feeling,” and in supporting a position he uses 
the argumentum ad hominem freely. 

However, the book is not primarily intended for the experienced 
student but for the general reader, and, «s such, it will appeal to many 
who take a casual interest in philosophy. Its main object is to substan- 
tiate the three great postulates of religion, God, Freedom and Immor- 
tality, and in the process, much really profitable knowledge is imparted 
on the general problems of philosophy, the theory of knowledge, and the 
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béaring of heredity and instinct on the progress and destiny of man. It 
is confessedly written to strengthen and promote religion, and it faces 
the problems squarely. But Mr. Coke’s philosophy is built upon a 
naturalistic basis, and its chief interest for the philosopher will be the 
attempt which it makes to escape the consequences of naturalism by 
espousing an agnostic faith. in the end we are bidden to believe in a 
God, who has only a probable existence, who is neither omnipotent nor 
omniscient, and yet possesses spiritual attributes remotely analogous to 
our own. The most valuable part of the book is undoubtedly that in 
which the author combats the claims of the modern materialists. His 
knowledge ot the current scientific theories of life, matter and force, is 
full and systematic, and his quotations are always well-chosen and in- 
teresting. Like Huxley and Spencer, however, he places his faith on a 
reality which is inconceivable, but which nevertheless remains the founda- 
tion of all appearance. Reality is monistic but unknowable : God exists 
but His existence lies beyond the power of reason to prove : Immortality 
is probable but not demonstrably necessary: Evil is incompatible with 
the omnipotence of God: Matter is co-eternal with God and offers an 
intractable material upon which He is forced to work. These are some 
of the positions which Mr. Coke is compelled to maintain by the inherent 
dualism of his general philosophy, and they prove conclusively the 
impossibility of holding a vital religious faith based upon an agnostic 
philosophy. Whatever opinions may be taken upon the book, it is 
unquestionably readable. 
N. PENDER CRICHTON. 


The Works of Aristotle: De Generations Animalium. Translated by 
ArtHurR Piatt, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


This translation of the five books Ve Generalione Animalium seems to 
be in all respects an excellent and serviceable one. The centre of interest, 
of course, is necessarily considerably removed from the philosophical one ; 
and in this sphere we are forced, as Prof. Plat‘ puts it, to ‘* smile at all 
the importance attached to ‘ form’ and ‘matter’”’. The notes are fuller, 
on the whole, than in some of the other volumes of the series. As to 
their contents, Prof. Platt may be allowed to speak for himself. ‘“ With 
regard to the information in the notes, I have been thankful to get it 
wherever I could. If some of it is not exactly up ‘o date, it is all at any 
rate two thousand years later than Aristotle, and compared wiih that 
interval of time, what are a few years more or less?’ Examination 
indicates that the annotator holds the scales fairly in judging Aristotle’s 
contributions to the subject, neither over-emphasising his accuracy and 
“* anticipations ” of modern views, nor making too much of his inevitable 
errors of observation. I should like to remark, however, that there are 
at least two senses of teleology. and that the fact of a part of an animal 
subserving a ‘‘ purpose ’’ does not necessarily help out teleology in the 
other sense. This remark is called for by such notes as that to 717 a 15. 
Some of Prof. Platt’s emendations strike me as rather bold, but drastic 
measures, in this work, are sometimes needed. I might point out that 
the insertion of words in brackets in one instance (772 6 29) rather upsets 
than improves the sense to one reading it as it stands. But usually the 
English reads well enough. The translator professes, indeed, that he has 
sacrificed ‘‘ all graces of style’ to an ‘* endeavour to represent as exactly 
as possible what Aristotle said or meant to say”. But ‘‘ graces of 
style” and the De Generatione Animalium might not go well together. 


J. HANDYSIDE. 
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L’ Evolution de la Mémoire. Par H. Préron. Paris: Flammarion, 1910. 
Pp. 360. 3 fr. 50c. 


Using the term memory to cover all “‘ the phenomena of persistence of 
the past shown in the activity and behaviour of living things considered as 
individuals ” (p. 45), M. Piéron in this book proposes to examine the facts 
of memory as shown by the behaviour of the principal types of animals, 
and see whether there is continuity in them. He discusses the subject. 
from the purely objective side, which he considers to be the only scientific 
method of studying it (p. 33), for consciousness is ‘‘ personal, and for 
that reason incompatible with scientific generality” (p. 34), and ‘‘in- 
trospection appears to add nothing useful to what objective research 
furnishes” (p. 34). 

The book is divided into three parts: in the first, plant, animal, and 
organic rhythms are discussed ; in the second, animal memory ; in the 
third, human memory. There is no lack of material; indeed, the 
author anticipates the reader’s first impression of this work when he says 
that it will probably appear crowded with facts rather than with ideas. 
The book will commend itself to those who want a good summary of all 
the more important experiments that have recently been made on the 
formation of habits in animals, especially as its value is enhanced by the 
numerous references given on nearly every page. 

M. Piéron is obviously most at his ease in the first part of the book. 
This may be due partly to his having made a special study of the be- 
haviour of plants and the lower animals, partly to the ease with which 
his objective test of memory can be applied here. As he advances to the 
study of memory in the higher animals his task becomes more and more 
difficult, and he does not always keep to his objective test; he writes 
about experience, mental images, and recognition, which are facts of 
consciousness, not of behaviour. 

He appears to hold a brief for the animal mind, and seldom fails to 
put the most favourable interpretation on their behaviour, for example, 
he puts aside all evidence against imitation in cats, dogs, etc., without 
the least discussion ot methods, his object being to prove that these 
animals have mental images, for he claims that imitation is impossible in 
their absence. 

The title, Evolution of Memory, is misleading, for it suggests the 
development of complex forms from more simple ones, but there is 
nothing of this in the book: M. Piéron has merely described the 
rate of formation of habits by animals of all kinds; he has not attempted 
to trace the development of the complex out of the simple, as the evolu- 
tionist does in the matter of bodily structure. It is doubtful whether 
such a method would be profitable in studying memory, for memory is a 
psychological fact, and, as psychology rests ultimately on introspection, 
it seems preferable to begin with adult human memory, and then, after 
comparing objective evidence of it with the behaviour of animals, to draw 
inferences about the memory of the latter. 

The best feature of the book is the insistence on the comparison of the 
objective evidence of memory in man with the rate of formation of habits 
inanimals. The author compares Ebbinghaus’s memory curves with those 
showing the rate at which habits are formed by Limnées, a kind of Gas- 
teropod, and finds them very similar (pp. 139, 259). Much attention has 
been given by some psychologists to habit-forming in animals ; it remains 
to make similar investigations on man, for curves showing the rate at 
which an animal finds it way out of a labyrinth are psychologically 
meaningless until they are compared with those obtained when men are 
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put under comparatively similar circumstances, and the curves are inter- 
preted in the light of the subject’s introspection. 
S. Dawson. 


Le Année Psychologique. 16me Année. Published by ALFRED BINeEr. 
Paris: Masson, 1910. Pp. ix, 500. 15 frances. 


More than half of this large volume is devoted to papers of Binet and 
Simon on the definition of the chief mental states of alienation (pp. 
62-371). The forms investigated are those of hysteria, ‘‘la folie 
avec conscience, la folie maniaque-depressive, la folie systematisée, 
les démences, |’arriération,” and these six papers are followed by a short 
summary of conclusions (pp. 361-371). The whole work is concentrated 
in the form of a table on page 370. It is interesting to notice on pages iii. 
and iv. of the introduction that Binet has abandoned his much criticised 
views regarding thought, and has now arrived at the conviction that we 
do not at all know the difference and the relations that exist between a 
thought and an emotion. How, then, shall we replace images and words, 
he asks. In reply, he throws himself with enthusiasm upon the new psy- 
chology of the ‘intentions,’ or attitudes. Thus he is able to analyse 
the mental state of the alienated into two elements : the symptom and 
the attitude, whereby the former corresponds to lower, and the latter 
to higher cerebral processes or functions. Symptoms are striking and 
visible, and have, therefore, already been made well known. But a 
diagnosis based solely on external symptoms is liable to be faulty and 
mistaken. We must also take account of the attitude of the patient to 
his symptoms, and it is by a careful study of these that Binet is able to 
differentiate between the six forms of alienation mentioned above. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to separate papers, of which all, with 
one exception, are written by Binet himself. The first, ‘‘ Les signes 
physiques de l’intelligence chez les enfants,” hardly gets beyond purely 
negative results. The second paper by A. and A. Binet, entitled, ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt, d’aprés un nouveau mode de critique d’art,” tries to show that 
Rembrandt's method consists simply in the art of avoiding great con- 
trasts. ‘‘ Pour Rembrandt, tout objet éclairé se comporte comme un 
objet éclairant, qui pénétre de ses rayons les ombres voisines, et contri- 
bue ainsi 4 nous donner la sensation de la vraie lumiére”’ (p. 50). A 
wholesale condemnation of the methods of the more mediocre and popular 
art critics is very easy, but it cannot be said that this effort rises much 
above their level. On its positive side it is much too dogmatic. The 
following paper by B. Bourdon on tachistoscopic experiments with reac- 
tion-times contains nothing really new. To be of any value now, such 
work calls for muci greater elaboration of results and for much fuller 
introspection than we find here. The last paper is a sharp critical study 
of the work of Yerkes and Berry and of Henke and Eddy on judiciary 
diagnosis by the method of associations. Binet calls the method an art, 
a practice, which presupposes much ingenuity of mind, a sort of prestidi- 
gitation, while the results drawn from it must vary enormously with the 
degree of virtuosity of the ‘‘ judge” (p. 382). [he remainder of the 
volume contains excellent notices of the more important psychological 
work of the past year, which are written mainly by Binet, L. des Bancels, 
and E. Maigre. These reviews are a valuable addition to the volume. 
Henry J. Wart. 
Les Grands Philosophes—Epicure. Par E. Joyau. Paris: F. Alcan. 
Pp. 223. 


M. Joyau’s volume cannot be said to add anything to our knowledge of 
Epicurus or his system. Fora reader who really knows anything of the 
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sources of our information about Epicureanism it will be sufficient to say 
that the author is not aware that the great champions of the religious 
view of life in opposition to the secularism of Epicurus were not the 
Stoics (who seem not to have been as yet constituted into a regular school 
when Epicurus settled at Athens), but the Platonic Academy, and that 
he never so much as alludes to the Axiochus. He has consulted Usener’s 
Epicurea, but is so far from making a proper use of it that he constantly 
cites ‘‘ Diogenes Laertius”’ as a writer on the life of Epicurus, instead of 
appealing, as should always be done, to the authorities from whom the 
often inconsistent notices of Diogenes are drawn. Even so, his quota- 
tions are not always exact. ‘‘ Diogenes Laertius,”’ we are told, ‘“‘ says that 
he was born at Gargettus ; it seems that this is a mistake.” Of course it 
is a mistake, but M. Joyau ought to have told us that we know it to be 
so because we have the express testimony of Timon of Phlius, an author 
of the next generation to Epicurus, to his birth at Samos. Moreover, 
Diogenes does not make the mistake. What he says is simply that 
Epicurus belonged to the deme Gargettus, and this is correct. Indeed, 
M. Joyau’s scholarship is far from being above suspicion. Oenandra for 
Oenoanda may be a printer’s error, but its occurrence, taken with other 
matters, donne @ penser, while the suggestion that Epicurus nicknamed 
his teacher Nausiphanes, mAevpor, ‘a cause de la force et de la beauté 
de sa voix” (p. 56), is almost too funny for words. M. Joyau, by the 
way, tries to make light of his hero’s ill-bred abuse of his predecessors. 
He suggests that ill-natured gossips have represented as habitual with 
Epicurus what were mere occasional outbursts in his unguarded hours. 
Unfortunately we know the actual context of some of the abuse. The 
attack on Nausiphanes, for example, is expressly cited from Epicurus’s 
famous manifesto to ‘‘ the philosophers at Mitylene,’’ an official summary 
of his doctrines for the benefit of his Ionian friends, and thus cannot 
claim the indulgence properly allowed to ‘ table-talk ”’. 


A. E. Tayzor. 


Beitraye zur Akustik und Musikwissenschaft. Herausg. von Dr. Cart 
Stumer. Leipzig, 1909. Heft 4. Pp. 182. 


All the papers contained in these Beitrage have been published else- 
where, either in the Zeitschrift fir Psychologie und Physiologie der 
Sinnesorgane or in the Zeitschrift fir angewandte Psychologie. Most of 
them, therefore, have already received passing notice in the pages of this 
journal. A more detailed account may be of value to those who are 
interested in the psychology of hearing and music. For them the collec- 
tion and republication of the various papers in their present form must 
prove very welcome. 

The first paper is by Stumpf on the recognition of intervals and chords 
of very short duration. In most of the sittings the duration of the 
sounds was 2257. By providing the terminal part of the tube conducting 
the sound with four right-angle branches, it was possible to obtain 
judgments from five observers simultaneously. The latter were all 
highly musical, and independently recorded their judgment in writing, 
after each interval was sounded. i‘he great certainty of their judgments 
was remarkable, as was also the preponderance of right over wrong 
judgments in nearly all the observers. If the occasions in which the 
intervals were judged as single tones be neglected, the octave was always 
the interval most often correctly judged and the 12th, 5th and 4th were 
always high on the list, whilst the 6th, augmented 4th, 11th and aug- 
mented 11th, were always low ; on the whole, the larger intervals were 
recognisable with greater difficulty than the smaller. 
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Next follows a paper by L. William Stern, setting forth the principles 
of construction and the utility of his well-known ‘tone variator’. The 
chief objection to the instrument is its sensitivity to slight variations in 
temperature and to accidental fluctuations in the pressure of the air 
employed to produce the sounds. For these reasons it is impossible to 
standardise once and for all the pitch of the tones with accuracy. 

K. L. Schaefer and Alfred Guttman contribute a paper on the dis- 
criminative sensibility for simultaneous tones; these were generally 
produced from two variators. Starting from unison, one of the instru- 
ments was mistuned by one or two vibrations until the subject, sitting in 
a neighbouring room, was able to say that two tones were present. As 
was to be expected, the discriminative sensibility for simultaneous tones 
was found to be considerably less acute than that for consecutive tones. 
In the middle tone region it amounted to a difference of ten or twenty 
vibrations per second, and this was the region of maximal sensibility. 
Beyond d* it decreased rapidly ; for example, tones of 40,000 and 48,000 
vibrations per second, when sounding together, still appeared as one tune 
although the difference tone was clearly audible. In the case of low 
tones, at least, much must depend on their purity ; if strong overtones be 
present the subject’s judgment may be indirectly influenced by his ability 
to discriminate between the neighbouring overtones in the two sounds. 

The next paper by Stumpf is based on the consideration of a number 
of valuable and interesting curves of compounded wave forms drawn for 
him by Frau and Dr. Schaefer. Sinus waves in such length ratios as 
BSS) cs ES Renae See es 2: li, 3:5, 45, ete, 
are compounded and the resultant waves are drawn. The composite 
curve 2 : 3 is drawn with the components in various phase relations to 
one another, and the curves 3: 8 and 5:8 are drawn in various am- 
plitude relations of the components to one another. Consideration of 
these composite curves gives no adequate explanation either of the 
high value of the discrimination threshold for simultaneous tones 
nor of the well-known fact that the higher of two simultaneous tones 
needs much less weakening than the lower before it becomes in- 
audible. It does show, however, that the number of beats (or rela- 
tively highest beats) given by tones more than an octave apart, obeys 
avery different rule from that determining the pitch of the difference 
tone, and consequently affords another argument against Koénig’s view 
that beats, when sufficiently rapid, pass over into difference tones. 

The next paper is a criticism by Stumpf of Kriiger’s theory of consonance 
and dissonance, according to which dissonant intervals always contain, 
at least at one point, a confused, rough and beating tone mass, which is 
the beating intertone formed among near-lying difference tones of differ- 
ent orders, while in consonant intervals the various orders of difference 
tones to a certain extent coincide, and preserve the same relation to one 
another as the harmonic overtones of a fundamental. Thus, according to 
Kriiger, consonances give the feeling of familiarity, clearness and simpli- 
city, while dissonances come to be regarded as mistuned consonances 
and give the impression of strangeness, roughness and complexity. 

Stumpf retorts that there are highly dissonant intervals, the difference 
tones of which lie too far apart to beat with one another. The interval 
800 : 1100, for example, gives according to Krtiger’s orders of difference 
tones, the difference tones 100, 200, 300, 500; none of which can be 
held to beat with any other or with the primary tones, forming inter- 
tones. Various other intervals (11 : 15, 13 : 18,5: 7,12:17,9:14,7: 
ll, 11:14,7:9,9:11,10:17; 5:9,3: 7, etc.) are cited as evidence 
that Krtiger’s definition of dissonance is by no means always fulfilled. 
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Stumpf’s second objection is that dissonances can still be recognised as 
such, when the difference tones and beats are rendered so feeble (this 
may occur when one tone is led to one ear, the other to the other) as te 
be nearly or quite inaudible. 

In the next paper Stumpf gives an account of the Spanish musical 
prodigy, Pepito Arriola, at the age of six and a half years. 

Then follows a most interesting paper by von Liebermann and Révész, 
in which the former was the chief subject of investigation. In 1905 he 
suffered from two attacks of aural disease, sequelee to typhoid fever. The 
most characteristic feature of his condition was a false perception of pitch 
of certain tones. To determine the pitch of these ‘ pseudotones,’ as he 
calls the resultant subjective disturbances, the corresponding objective 
tone was sounded successively with various other objective tones; the 
interval d?-d* was recognised as a minor 10th, f*-d* as an octave, 
g?-d® as minor 7th, b*-d* as a 5th. Hence d’* evidently produced the 
pseudotone f*. This was further proved by the subject rejecting the 
interval as d'-d*, and accepting d'-f?, as being the same interval as 
d?-d', In the two attacks, the range of tones, affected in this way, 
varied considerably. It was also found that the pitch of the pseudo- 
tones varied from hour to hour, approximately through a semitone, and 
also with the instrument employed. It was found that beats were 
determined by the objective pitch of the sounds and were independent 
of their subjective pitch. 

The authors of this paper make the striking statement that in their 
two subjects (a second subject was later available) the total impression 
of a chord is independent of the subjective pitch of the component tones 
when they are presented successively. For example e? when sounded 
successively with c* appeared as a minor 9th ; that is to say e* was per 
ceived as the pseudotone f*. Yet when e? and e* were sounded simul- 
taneously, the interval was judged to be an octave. Similarly a? and e¢’, 
sounded successively, appeared as the minor 6th, g? and e* as the minor 
7th. Yet, when sounded simultaneously, these pairs were recognised as 
being respectively a 5th and major.6th. The authors assert that the 
consonance of the interval is not affected by the subject’s analysis of 
the chord whereby he hears the tones as pseudotones. If we accept 
Helmholtz’s theory, we must suppose that certain of the resonators have 
become mistuned but that the total impression, corresponding to the 
degree of fusion or consonance, is independent of this mistuning. 

A very valuable series of experiments by Wolfgang Kohler forms the 
subject of the next paper. He succeeds in fastening a very light mirror, 
weighing 17 milligrams, on the tympanic membrane of the living person and 
in photographing, by means of a beam of reflected light, the movements of 
this membrane. He finds that the movements could be classified under 
five heads : (1) movements due to accidental head movements, (2) move- 
ments due to swallowing, (3) movements due tothe pulse in the tympanic 
membrane, (4) movements due to auditory reaction, which are of two 
kinds, (a) a simple inward movement immediately on the reception of 
the sound stimulus, and (/) oscillations corresponding to the vibration 
rate of the stimulus. Kéhler’s researches leave little room for doubt 
that the effect of an auditory stimulus is to cause a prolonged contraction 
of the tensor tympanic muscle, thus reducing the amplitude of the vibra- 
tory excursions of the membrane which it executes in response to the 
stimulus. The muscle remains in tetanic contraction so long as the 
stimulus continues unaltered in strength. Contrary to previous less 
satisfactory investigations, Kéhler finds that variations in intensity, not 
in pitch, are responsible for the different degrees of retraction of the 
tympanic membrane. Hence Mach’s and Heinrich’s accommodation 
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theory must give way to Johannes Miiller’s protection theory of the 
function of the tensor tympani muscle. 

The second part of Kohler’s work concerns the nature of timbre. He 
uses the illuminated tympanic membrane of the living ear to obtain 
eurves of the sounds of the trumpet, the horn and the tenor trombone. 
His conclusion from the analysis of these curves is in favour of Helm- 
holtz’s theory of timbre, and is in opposition to the recent hypothesis put 
forward by Hermann-Goldap that overtunes of approximately constant 
pitch are present in the tones of any one instrument and that these con- 
stant overtones are the cause of the peculiar timbre of the instrument. 

Finally; Kéhler studies the vowel character of different tones. He 
points out that high tones have clearly an I character, the low a U 
eharacter, and that intermediate tones played quickly in ascent give O, 
A and E (all pronounced in continental fashion). He concludes that 
vowel character is something quite different and separable from pitch 
and timbre, and that every vowel contains tones of definite pitch which 
are responsible for its vowel character. 

C. S. Myers. 


Beitriige zur Akustik und Mussikwissenschaft. Herausg. von Dr. Cart 
Stumer. Leipzig, 1910. Heft 5. Pp. 167. 


The greater part of this number is devoted to a paper by Stumpf embody- 
ing the resuits of his most recent investigations on combination tones. 
These, in many important respects, contradict the results of Kriiger, 
whose work has hitherto been the most exhaustive and generally accepted. 
According to Stumpf, the higher orders of difference tones are formed 
independently and directly from the primary tones, not as difference 
tones from the interaction of the lower difference tones or from their 
action on the primary tones. Indeed, Stumpf so far disagrees from 
Kriiger as to add orders of difference tones (e.g., 2 h-l, 3 h-2 |, when h 
and / are the vibration frequencies of the higher and lower primary tones) 
which the latter has never recognised. 

The concluding paper is by von Hornbostel on comparative acoustic 
and musico-psychological investigations. This gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the kind of work which has already been undertaken in this field, 
and suggests many further directions in which inquiry is likely to bear 
valuable fruit. 

C. S. Myers. 


Theorie der kinematographischen Projektionen. Von Kart MaArse. 
Leipzig: Barth, 1910. Pp. 80, 8vo. Price, marks 2.40. 


This useful little book endeavours to show the bearing of certain physio- 
logical and psychological investigations and theit results upon the 
technique of the cinematograph. Marbe has pursued the study of the 
phenomena that fall under Talbot’s law and the factors that affect the 
moment of disappearance of flicker zealously for many years and has 
already expounded his own extensive results along with those of other 
less persistent workers in Pflugers Archiv, vol. xevii., 1903. Talbot's 
law is of such wide validity and of such importance to physiologists that 
afresh summary of main facts and theory should be heartily welcome. 
To these Marbe adds new observations on the perception of movement 
(pp. 57-74). At the same time all the exact knowledge bearing on the 
theory of flicker is made available in simple, clear, generally intelligible 
form for those who otherwise desire to acquire expert technical control 
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of the cinematograph. For the sake of the scientific reader, however, it 
may be noted that Marbe has not treated the perception of flicker by 
binocular, as distinguished from uniocular vision, nor has he attempted 
to bring their differences or similarities of function into relation to his 
theory of Talbot’s law or vice versa. The special consideration of the 
needs of the cinematograph, of course, hardly called for this. 


H. J. Wars. 


Ober den Traum : Experimental-psychologische Untersuchungen. Von Dr. 
J. Mourty Vo p (late Professor at the University of Christiania). 
Ed. by O. Kizemm. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1910. Vol. i., Pp. xiii, 
435. Price, marks 11. : 


Prof. Mourly Vold died in 1907. During a period of twenty-five years 
he had collected a large number of records of experiments on dreams. 
So extensive are these, that the present volume will be followed bya 
second. One cannot but admire the way in which these experiments 
were carried out. Although there is nothing really new in the methods 
or devices used, it may be noted that they are all thoroughly accurate 
and well founded. Vold made systematic use of comparisons between 
dreams which resulted under experimental conditions and those that 
occurred under ordinary circumstances, and was thus able to give a very 
clear characterisation of the effect of certain stimuli upon the formation 
of dreams. He deserves the credit of being the first to apply this 
strict method to the evanescent phenomena of dream life. The effect 
of certain stimuli applied to the skin or joints of the lower extremities 
and kept continuously in action during sleep was carefully traced by the 
enumeration and counting of all the elements of the dream-experiences 
which could be referred to the action of these stimuli, in so far, at least, 
as these were preserved in very careful reports made immediately after 
waking. The long list of questions which formed the skeleton of each 
report is given on pages 31-36. The editor has, however, unfortunately, 
put an undue restraint upon himself in dealing with the very broad form 
of exposition used by Vold. 

In the first series of experiments (pp. 61-215), which consisted of the 
normal and experimental dreams of nineteen students on two successive 
nights, it was found that the experimental dreams contained two and 
a half times as many elements referring to the lower extremities and 
therefore evoked by the stimulus—a band round the ankle. Several 
classes of cutaneous and especially of motor elements were distinguished. 
Of the latter the most important were active rhythmical movements of 
the limbs or static plantar positions, of which the experimental con- 
tained twelve times as many as the normal series (v. pp. 214 f.). It is 
curious to find (p. 252), that the stimulation of both of the lower extremi- 
ties by constriction produces in the resulting dream a sense of passive 
movement. In the third series of experiments both feet were con- 
tricted and bound together. The dreams which followed contained a 
new symptom with double reference to the feet, e.g., elevation from 
the toes, as well as the previous passive movement of the whole body. 
Rhythmical movements, on the other hand, such as running and dancing, 
were much less pronounced. Purely sensory elements evoked by the 
stimulus were not frequently found and the exceedingly frequent motor 
ideas were seldom referred to the circumstances leading to the experi- 
‘ment and therefore to the dream. The results of these experiments 
must not, of course, be rashly generalised, but they contain, at least, the 
promise of a welcome release from the vagaries of interpretation advo- 
cated by the school of Freud. And yet it seems a pity that so much 
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ingenuity, exactness and patience as is shown by Vold in all this work, 
should not have been directed upon a better object than the events of 


dream-life. 
H. J. Warr. 


Il Diritto nel Mondo dello Spirvito. Da Ietno Persons, Libreria Editrice 
Milanese. Milan, 1910. Pp. 197. 


The author of this book is Professor of Moral Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Naples ; but his affinities are less with the Hegelianism for 
which Naples has long been famous than with the neo-Fichtean school of 
thought. In this work, at any rate, he founds the philosophy of right on 
the primary act of self-consciousness. As I become aware of myself and 
of my cognitive faculties by reaction against a world which is not myself, 
so by a higher effort of spirituality I come to the consciousness of myself 
as a free agent, a being possessed of natural rights through the re- 
cognition of other beings co-ordinate with myself, equally free, equally 
possessed of individual rights, and constituting together with me a spiritual 
world. 

According to this view, the State, conceived ideally, comes into existence 
as an institution having for its end to secure the citizens composing it in 
the enjoyment of their several rights, among which the possession of 
property takes rank directly after personal inviolability. It then becomes 
necessary to define what power the State should possess in order to the 
enforcement of perfect justice among its citizens. Prof. Petrone, starting 
from a point of view which seems to have nothing in common with Ben- 
thamite utilitarianism, seems to agree with the Benthamite John Austin 
that the State, to fulfil its end, must be omnipotent. But, so far, not 
a hint is given as to the safeguards whereby this omnipotence is to be 
secured against abuse. Indeed there would seem to be something like a 
self-contradiction in their institution. Yet that the State should be neces- 
sary at all argues an imperfection in human nature which the rulers, being 
human, must share with their subjects. It seems then inadmissible, 
at least from an ethical point of view, that the State should claim the 
unlimited obedience of its citizens. 

Again, Prof. Petrone has not been more successful than any other 
« priori constitutionalist, either in identifying the right to property with 
the right to individual liberty ; nor, so far, has he attempted to adjust 
their respective claims as principles of legislation. He must know that 
‘the liberty of each bounded only by the equal liberty of all’ has by his 
predecessors been made the basis not merely of incompatible but of 
directly contradictory systems. Fichte argued that the State could not 
guarantee the liberty of the citizen unless it guaranteed him also a certain 
amount of property ; and he went on to provide for the needs of individ- 
ualism by the most rigid system of Commercial Protection ever framed. 
From the same premises Herbert Spencer first deduced the nationalisa- 
tion of land, and afterwards its private ownership, while maintaining 
from first to last the unqualified moral obligatoriness of Free Trade. The 
a priori method is in truth a ‘leaden rule,’ capable of adaptation at will 
to demonstrate any system of Right. 

A. W. Benn. 


Diritto e Filosofia, I. : Criteri Preliminari circa il Metodo. Da MicHELE 


Bartari. Tipografia della Universita. Naples, 1910. Pp. xii, 200. 


For a method of studying the philosophy of law—and indeed, for that 
matter, of studying all philosophy—Signor Barillari goes back to Vico. 
19 
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According to him the quintessence of all wisdom is contained in the for- 
mula of the celebrated Neapolitan thinker : Truth is an act ; the criterion 
of truth is its realisation in action (// vero é il futto. Criterio certo del 
vero @ farlo, p. 171). Or as Vico puts it in words not quoted by this 
author: Man knows what he makes. On the strength of this principle 
Signor Barillari puts up Vico as not only anticipating Kant but as going 
beyond Kant to Schelling and Hegel. Now all this sort of thing strikes one 
as not merely provincial but even as rather childish. Vico had extraor- 
dinary abilities ; but he was not precisely what some of his countrymen 
seem to regard him asthe greatest thinker that ever lived. The words 
quoted above are merely an epigrammatic summary of what he had 
learned from the Republic of Plato and the experimental method of 
Bacon. And the epigram is only very partially true. Man does many 
things without understanding how he does them ; and he knows many 
truths that cannot be verified experimentally. Nor has Vico anticipated 
Kant, still less; Schelling and Hegel. Kant did not merely say that 
geometry was demonstrably true because we prove it by constructing 
geometrical figures, but he argued the other way round that our certainty 
about the properties of space proves space to be a subjective creation—an 
idea, true or false, which never entered Vico’s imagination. 

In one way the author might have profited better by the example of 
his model and guide. Like Rousseau and Wordsworth, Vico seems to 
have read only a dozen books in his life. But he knew those few books 
thoroughly and used them to the best advantage. Signor Barillari has 
read many books and the titles of many more, with the result of getting 
his mind thoroughly confused over their meaning. The second part of his 
book is an attempt to deal with the literature of the philosophy of law as 
illustrating the two fundamental methods supposed to be reconciled by 
Vico and himself. But his survey is neither complete nor accurate nor 
systematic. The great name of Montesquieu does not occur in the index, 
nor do I remember meeting it in the text. The account of Greek Sophis- 
ticism on page 41 is thoroughly false and antiquated. If the English 
authorities containing the modern interpretation were not accessible to 
this author he might have learned it from the writings of his countryman 
and colleague, Prof. Chiapelli. Then we find Austin coupled with Gum- 
plowicz as a supporter of the theory which identifies right with might— 
Austin, whose comment on Louis Napoleon was : ‘the man is a scoundrel ! ’ 
Utter ignorance is shown of the fact that Hedonistic Utilitarianism was 
created by Plato. Generally speaking, the historical sections of this work 
may be described as having for their object not to teach truth but to 
advertise the writings of the author’s Italian contemporaries. 

A. W. BENN. 
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[X.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS, 


PuitosopHicaL Review. Vol. xix., No.4. A. Lalande. ‘Philosophy 
in France, 1909.’ [Calls attention, first, to three phases of literary 
activity in the philosophy of religions : (1) Boutroux’ Science et religion 
dans la philosophie contemporaine ; (2) Durkheim’s work on the classical 
theories of the origin of religious thought, with the related articles by 
Belot (La triple origine de Vidée de Dieu) and Lalande (L’idée de Dieri 
et le principe d’assimilation intellectuelle) ; and (3) Durkheim’s Socio- 
logie religieuse et theorie de la connaissance, with the related work of 
Lévy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures. Turns, 
secondly, to the philosophy of science, with special emphasis upon 
Brunhes’ La dégradation de l’énergie and Meyerson’s Identité et realité.] 
J. E. Boodin. ‘The Nature of Truth.’ [Truth is an adjective of think- 
ing, and has no meaning outside of systematic judgment. Pragmatism 
has been occupied with the function of truth ; to understand its nature, 
we must go to the laws of thought. (1) Four postulates are implied in all 
thinking, and condition its procedure: the law of consistency, which in- 
cludes the old logical laws of identity and contradiction, and also brings 
out the fact that we have to do with identity within a variety of in- 
dividuals and changes ; the law of totality, which includes the law of 
sufficient reason, but is broader, stating that facts are not isolated but 
belong with other facts; the law that truth must be representative, or 
that it presupposes the subject-object relation ; and the law of finitude. 
(2) What is the basis of their authority ? Epistemologicaily, only the 
argument that we cannot think at all without implying these postulates 
establishes a universal for their necessity ; we must show that there can 
be no negative instance without making truth impossible ; the process is 
circular, but brings out the implication. Ontologically, the postulates 
must be treated as hypotheses to be verified in the procedure of experi- 
ence ; if truth is found to be possible, then in so far the presuppositions 
are ontologically valid. It follows that there is no difference of priority 
or primacy between these laws: each one holds for all thought and 
includes itself as well as the others. (3) We may sum up the place of 
thought in the economy of life by saying that it is an activity of the 
will, predetermined as regards its form by certain presuppositions which 
are posited by the will to think.] C. V. Tower. ‘A Non-Dualistic 
View of Natural Selection.’ [The phrase ‘ natural selection’ is unhappy, 
since natural has meaning only as opposed to supernatural, and selection 
misleadingly emphasises one factor in the general requirement of adapta- 
tion or conformity to environment. Yet there are obvious analogies, that 
justify the transference of the phrase to ethics. (1) Let us consider the 
objections. Natural selection is soulless, mechanical, careful only of the 
type : but conformity to type is also the condition of individuality. We 
progress by deliberate selection and rejection of ideas: but, if natural 
selection is not a theory of causes but the effect of aggregated causes, 
these may be teleological. Natural selection presupposes variation : but 
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<his favours its ethical application. It is relative to environment: but 
environment consists, in part, of the effort of adjustment made by the 
individual. (2) Rightly understood, then, natural selection furthers, by 
its negation of maladjustments, efficiency for the performance of those 
functions which society is selecting in its progressive definition of life in 
terms of function ; life and personality become one, though the end is 
better defined in terms of personality than in terms of life. Natural 
selection, negating the individual as opposed to the type, favours 
personality ; to be all that men are would satisfy the conditions of unique 
individuality and ideal personality far more than to be what no other 
man is.| Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of 
Articles. Notes.—Vol. xix., No. 5. O. Ewald. ‘German Philosophy 
in 1909.’ [Kant is still the central figure in discussion, and attempts 
are constantly renewed to retravel, on a new basis, the path that led 
from Kant to Hegel. There has been, however, a marked turn from 
epistemology to metaphysics, shown e.g. in Windelband’s Der Wille 
zur Wahrheit, in Rickert’s Zwei Wege der Erkenntnistheorie, in the 
German translations of Croce and Bergson, and (in a different way) in the 
collected works of Spir. Pure logistic is exemplified by the recent 
publications of the Fries school, and by Pichler’s Uber die Erkenubarkeit 
der Gegenstdnde ; it is opposed, from within, in Michaltschew’s Philoso- 
phische Studien, which may serve at the same time as introduction to 
Rehmke’s Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft. On the historical side are 
to be mentioned Windelband’s Die Philosophie im deutschen Geistesleben 
dus XIX, Jahrhunderts, new issues in the Philosophische Bibliothek, and 
various works on Nietzsche.] E. P. Howes. ‘The Study of Perception 
and the Architectural Idea.’ [The problem of beauty is philosophical ; 
the problem of wzsthetics is psychological and physiological. In archi- 
tecture, this latter problem has been neglected, save for Lipps’ theory of 
empathy. Yet the manner of solution is given with the insight that per- 
ception isa matter, primarily, of responses and reactions. The study of 
perception is the study of the moulding of our attention (response and 
reaction) by the behaviour of things ; architecture is the art of the 
behaviour of things ; the reactive elements in perception are immensely 
reinforced by the real bodily presence of the architectural forms ; so the 
presence of real forces in the object makes a difference in our image of it. 
and the element of structure is directly felt, like distance or solidity. 
The special questions that centre about this feeling then open up a whole 
field of experimental :esthetics.] R. A. Tsanoff. ‘Schopenhauer’s 
Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Ethics.’ [(1) Schopenhauer brings two main 
criticisms against Kant: first, that Kant’s moral law, if it is to have con- 
crete significance, must derive its ultimate sanction from human experi- 
ence ; as it stands, it is hypothetical, a mere finger-post, pointing behind 
and ahead to other considerations ; and, secondly, that the Kantian ethics 
is only an abstract reformulation of the old theological morality, and like 
this is at bottom egoistic. (2) He himself finds three springs of human 
conduct : egoism (non-moral or immoral), malice (immoral), and com- 
passion or sympathy (moral). The metaphysical basis of sympathy lies 
in the fact that, when we recognise the illusoriness of the distinction 
between the ego and the non-ego, we experience reality as it is in its 
essence. (3) Schopenhauer is right in his appeal to experience, but his 
own mystical realm of self-renunciation is, after all, no more concrete than 
is Kant’s noumenal kingdom of ends. His morality is that of oriental 
meditation, the ethics of Jesus; Kant’s is the morality of the Hebraic 
spirit, which deified law. If the latter means Puritanism, the former 
means race-annihilation. (4) Ethics must study man, but for what he 
ideally is in his concrete totality ; no single formula, virtue or happiness 
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or sympathy or self-assertion, is adequate to ethics ; man’s emotional and 
volitional nature must be ideally transfigured into a motive power for the 
realisation of his complete self.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New 
Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes.—Vol. xix., No. 6. G. N. Dolson. 
‘The Philosophy of Henri Bergson—1.’ [The conceptions of duration as 
the ultimate reality and of intuition as the instrument of true knowledge 
lie at the root of Bergson’s metaphysics and epistemology. By their aid he 
seeks to show that philosophy, science and common-sense consist of that 
intellectual construction of reality which is best suited to our practical 
ends, while from intuition he would wrest a metaphysic which shall be 
the living truth. (1) Space and time. Real space is without duration; in 
it phenomena appear and disappear simultaneously with our states of con- 
sciousness. Real duration is made up of heterogeneous moments, all 
interpenetrating one another, but where each moment may be brought into 
relation with a contemporaneous event of the external world, and by this 
relationship is separated from the others. From the comparison of the 
two realities is born the symbolic representation of duration, which 
depends upon space. (2) Perception and Memory. Matter is the whole 
sum of images ; such portions of this latter as are related to the possible 
action of my body constitute perception, which is thus a selected part of 
matter, and belongs to the object rather than to the subject. Memory 
is idea with no motor elements ; it belongs to duration, to the eternal 
flux ; lesion of the brain cuts off only the motion by which memory enters 
consciousness and thus externalises itself. (3) Freedom. Determinism 
and indeterminism, mechanism and teleology, all alike rest upon intel- 
lectualised concepts, and are thus inadequate, though the libertarian and 
the teleologist are nearer the truth than their rivals. True liberty is to be 
found in a certain quality of the action, not in the relation of the act to 
what it is not or to what it might have been ; deliberation is a dynamic 
progress of the ego and its motives. (4) Life and reality. The develop- 
ment of life is the history of reality ; we must work out a philosophical 
interpretation of the scientific theory of evolution, which regards life as 
a spontaneously developing activity. The vital impulse is checked in two 
ways : by the inverse motion of matter, and by the limit of possible 
action, i.e., by intellect. (5) Instinct and intelligence. Intelligence 
represents the spatial, the immobile, the discontinuous ; it can form cate 

gories, analyse, catalogue, and make all this into an instrument of ac 

tion. Instinct knows only continuous motion ; it is in direct contact with 
reality, moulded on the very form of life, but its knowledge is not intel- 
lectually expressible. In feeling and will, sympathy and antipathy, we 
come nearest to it. Intuition is instinct become disinterested, self- 
conscious, and capable of reflection.] B.H. Bode. ‘ Objective Idealism 
and its Critics.’ [Objective idealism is transcendentalism ; the analysis 
of experience is held to reveal an element that holds over from moment 
to moment, Idea, Thought, the universal, the element of mediacy. 
identity in difference. Then, as regards realism, the issue lies in the 
question whether the relation of the experiencing subject to the objects of 
experience is essentially additive or organic ; as regards pragmatism, in 
the question whether this relation, admittedly organic, must or can be 
interpreted in transcendental terms ; as regards both, in the question of 
the method and assumptions whereby the conclusions of transcendentalism 
are obtained.] E.C. Spaulding. ‘The Logical Structure of Self-refuting 
Systems: u. Ontological Absolutism.’ [These systems exclude the ex- 
ternal view of relations, and the constitutive interpretation of the in 

ternal view ; accept or argue for the interpretation of this view in terms 
of an underlying reality ; choose the cognitive relation as the centre of 
manipulation ; make the nature of the underlying unity like that of som: 
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aspect of self, ego, etc., which is held to be involved in this relation ; and 
conclude that the underlying unity manifests itself in conditions, etc., 
all other existence. Illustrations are given ; and the proof of self-refuta- 
tion is conducted on the lines laid down in the paper of vol. xix., 3.] 
Discussion. R. A. Tsanoff. ‘Prof. Boodin on the Nature of Truth.’ 
[Thought either sums up the essence of metaphysical reality, or is a sport 
of the will to think. In the former case, there can be no adequate re- 
cognition of the non-cognitive aspects of experience ; in the latter, meta- 
physics is necessarily irrationalistic. This is Boodin’s dilemma. In fact, 
thought is the rational activity towards ever-progressive organisation, 
which essentially characterises the only reality we can be concerned with, 
that of concrete intelligible experience.]| Reviews of Books. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLoGicaL Review. Vol. xvii., No. 4. F. M. Urban, ‘The 
Method of Constant Stimuli and its Generalisations.’ {Condensed pre- 
sentation of topic treated in the Arch, f. d. ges. Psychol., xv. and xvi. 
The purpose of the psychophysical measurement methods is an analysis 
of the material conditions which determine our judgment on the com- 
parison of stimuli, but for this purpose an understanding of the formal 
conditions of these methods is needed. The method of just perceptible 
difference, when looked at as a method of calculation, 1s only formally 
different from the method of constant stimuli; both methods give the 
same results.] S. S. Coivin. ‘A Marked Case of Mimetic Ideation.’ 
[The writer’s ideational type is that of Stricker and Dodge, with the 
addition that his motor thinking is commonly dramatic or mimetic. The 
mimetic ideation may be either concrete (representative or ideographic) 
or entirely symbolic. All meaning is attitude, 7.e , in the last resort a 
motor affair ; and this general dependence of experience for its significance 
upon motor adjustment has, in this case, left a deposit of kinvesthetic 
mind-stuff that symbolically and ideally represents concrete situations. } 
From the University of California Psychological Laboratory. G. M. 
Jones. ‘xr. Experiments on the Reproduction of Distance as Influenced 
by Suggestion of Ability or Disability.” [A visual point-distance was 
exposed, and reproduced by the setting of pegs, under visual, vocal and 
auto-suggestions of ability and disability. The constant error was always, 
and the variability usually, greater with any mode of suggestion than with- 
out. The negative were about twice as effective as the positive sugges- 
tions. Vocal negative suggestion gave the greatest constant error, vocal 
positive the least ; visual negative suggestion gave the greatest variability, 
while here the positive auto-suggestion had as little effect as any.| E. K. 
Strong, Jr. ‘xn. The Effect of Various Types of Suggestion upon Mus- 
cular Activity.’ [Test of strength of grip, under visual, vocal and auto- 
suggestions of strength and weakness. Suggestion as a whole heightens 
the maxima, auto-suggestion being most effective; there is no clear 
difference of (positive) result as between the positive and negative sug- 
gestions. It seems, then, if we compare the outcome of these and the 
foregoing experiments, that for accuracy of work all suggestion is harm- 
ful, but that for amount of work anything that serves as a stimulant to 
the attention is useful.} G. M. Stratton, ‘xi. The Localisation of 
Diasclerotic Light.’ [Repetition of Veraguth’s experiments, with the 
result that, temporally forward stimulation is localised on the same side, 
backward stimulation on the opposite side, while stimulation of the 
intermediate region gives double localisation ; and, nasally, all stimulation 
tends to be localised on the opposite side, though stimuli well forward 
may be placed on the same side. Explanation : temporally, light falling 
posteriorly to the ora serrata arouses the subjacent retina, and is thus 
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localised, as a figurate sensation, on the opposite side ; light falling an- 
teriorly is diffused through the bulb, strikes the opposite side most 
intensely, and is thus localised, as a diffuse sensation, on the same side ; 
nasally, the forward reach of the ora serrata means that practically all 
entering light strikes adjacent, if not subjacent retina; there may also 
be reflection from the peripheral surface of the lens. In all cases, 
therefore, the localisation is based on the positions which objects normally 
occupy when stimulating the different parts of the retina. | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xxi., No. 4. E. C. Rowe. 
‘ Voluntary Movement’. [Aims to characterise the cognitive aspect of 
experience in voluntary movement. After areview of previous work, the 
writer describes experiments (writing ten standard words on an apparatus 
resembling a typewriter ; writing with the hand under novel conditions 
and also with distraction) designed to yield introspective reports of the 
cognitive processes involved, and especially to trace the course of auto- 
matisation of a highly volitional series of acts. He then discusses certain 
anatomical, physiological and pathological data, bearing on the réle in 
voluntary movement of the centripetal impulse and of sensation, and 
finally arrives at a theory of voluntary movement itself. Feeling doubt- 
less initiates many voluntary activities; but voluntary movement is 
neither a matter of initiation of movement nor a peculiar species of move- 
ment ; it is essentially a form of control, and only as such differs essenti- 
ally from other forms of movement. Biologically, it is a peculiarly 
individual form of adaptive control ; psychologically, it is a kind of 
movement in which sensory or ideational processes are of necessity 
functionally present ; instinct becomes voluntary in direct proportion as 
the cognitive processes gain in clearness ; the first control in learning a 
new movement is always gained by attention picking out certain elements, 
which in their own first appearance were entirely functionless. | 
T. Okabe. ‘An Experimental Study of Belief.’ [Experiments by the 
method of systematic introspection (presentation of sentences singly and 
for paired comparison). Two modes of the belief-consciousness were 
found, the explicit and the implicit. In the former, belief is carried by 
such things as internal speech, a represented gesture, the disposition of 
visual imagery, supervening upon the previous consciousness of under- 
standing. In the latter, there is no specific vehicle of belief ; belief 
inheres in the course or procession of consciousness as determined by the 
instruction to believe: a similar implicitness or inherence has been 
demonstrated also for assurance, recognition, intention and volition. The 
psychological opposite of belief is not disbelief, but doubt. A new 
feature of the method is the submission to the observers, at the end of 
the work, of a condensed summary of their introspective reports, which 
they may then accept or amend.] L. R. Geissler. ‘A Preliminary 
Introspective Study of the Association-reaction Consciousness.’ [With 
insignificant werds, the general state of consciousness is attentively 
stable ; with significant, it is extremely labile. Many of the processes 
occurring during an experiment (in this case, notably internal speech and 
local kinaesthesis) are wholly indifferent to the presence or absence of a 
complex. The complex itself is a strongly unpleasant group of ideas 
(connected with the concealed object), reinforced by organic sensations, 
and characterised by a quick change from focal crowdedness through a 
momentary blank to the dominance of a single focal idea.] E. B. 
Titchener and L. R. Geissler. ‘A Bibliography of the Scientific 
Wiitings of Wilhelm Wundt.’ [Second supplementary list.] The 
Editors, ‘ William James.’ 
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‘JouRNAL oF PuHLosopHy, PsycHoLocgy aNp Screntiric MeEtHops. 
vii, 23. A. W. Moore. ‘How Ideas Work.’ [Ch. v. of the author’s 
Pragmatism and its Critics. Discusses whether it can be held that ‘ ideas 
work because they are true,’ and is in the main a criticism of realism, as 
absolute idealism does not on this point depart from realism. It does 
not believe that human ideas can alter reality.] Discussion between 
R. B. Perry and H. C. Brown about the ‘Program of the Six Realists’ 
invii., 14. (Cf. vii., 18.—vi., 24. D.S. Miller. ‘Some of the Tendencies 
of Professor James’s Work.’ [A longand well-written appreciation, which 
however steers clear of controversial points. |—vii., 25. S. J. Franz. 
‘On the Association Functions of the Cerebrum.’ [It is becoming prob- 
able that Association-areas may be located both in the frontal lobes and 
in the so-called posterior association-area.] A.O. Lovejoy. ‘The Place 
of the Time-Problem in Modern Philosophy.’ [Idealistic eternalism 
rests on ‘‘a deep-reaching confusion of conceptual time with the real 
time of our inner life—of thinking about a transition with the transition 
itself”. |—vii., 26. J. E. Russell. ‘Realism a Defensible Doctrine.’ 
[Royce’s polemic does nothing “to establish the monstrous proposition 
that the real beings of the pluralist are absolutely unrelated beings,” 
Taylor’s tells against himself, and the only proof on the subject must be 
pragmatic.} H. L. Hollingworth. ‘The Oblivescence of the Dis- 
agreeable.’ [It is a psychological law of life, despite the inferior wealth 
of the vocabulary for the agreeable. |—viii., 1. HH. B. Alexander. ‘The 
Goodness and Beauty of Truth ’—1. ; viii. 2-11. [On the problem of evil ; 
representing a view that is ‘‘ Manichzean and unorthodox, for it repre- 
sents evil as real and God as a struggling God, hating sin because sin is a 
cosmic danger, and hating ugliness because the creation of beauty is not 
complete”. It is “unorthodox but it may be that God himself is not 
orthodox”. ‘The God who is the sum of perfections was Greek and 
Hindu before he was Christian, and the intolerable burden of Christian 
theology has ever been its notion of an omnipotent and omniprescient 
creator who could frame a cosmos with such a core of evil that he must 
sacrifice for its redemption.” But “omnipotence and omniscience are 
out of place in the drama of redemption, and so the hero of this drama 
is never the all-powerful creator but always his human and suffering 
delegate”. Thus the Manichean view gives the only square and 
downright solution of the problem of evil while “metaphysical trini- 
tarianism” is ‘‘bankrupt”.] Discussion between H. S. Shelton and 
B. Bosanquet as to whether the ‘ philosophic’ conception of ‘cause’ as 
‘ground’ is or is not scientifically worthless. 


THE SocioLogicaL Review. Vol. ii., No. 4. Laurence Gomme. 
‘Sociology the Basis of Inquiry into Primitive Culture.’ B. L. Hut- 
chins. ‘ Woman’s Industrial Career.’ Francis Hoggan. ‘The Ameri- 
can Negro and Race Blending.’ R. H. Tawney. ‘The Theory of 
Pauperism.’ Ernest Roberts, ‘Natural Vicissitudes and the Social 
Organism.’—Vol. iii., No. 1. W. H. R, Rivers. ‘The Genealogical 
Method of Anthropological Inquiry.’ Rev. Prof. Caldecott. ‘ Inter- 
national and Inter-Racial Relations.’ C. Delisle Burns. ‘The Re- 
ligious Order in the West.’ Sybella Gurney. ‘ Civic Reconstruction 
and the Garden City Movement.’ Graham Wallas. ‘The Beginning 
of Modern Socialism.’ Discussions, etc.—Vol. iii., No. 2. Frederic 
Harrison. Presidential Address: ‘ Sociology—Its Definition and its 
Limits’. J, A. Hobson. ‘The General Election: a Sociological In- 
terpretation.’ Hon, Justice Sankaran Nair. ‘Security of Property 
under Indian Law.’ S. K. Ratcliffe. ‘Sociology in the English Novel.’ 
E. J. Urwick. ‘ Sociology and Social Progress.’ Discussion, etc.—Vol. 
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iii., No. 3. Sir Horace Plunkett. ‘The Sociological Aspects of the 
Agrarian Revolution in Ireland.’ J. H. Muirhead. ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.’ Grace Kerneys-Tynte. ‘The Doctrine of Laissez Faire 
—1.’ Israel Cohen. ‘The Jewish Community.’ Discussion, Notes, 
Reviews, etc. 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLoaig. Tome ix., No. 4. A. Leclére. * La vanité 
de l’expérience religieuse.’ [As philo-ophy has become secularised, and 
has ceased to pay court to theology, those thinkers who cling to theological 
doctrines have sought to ally themselves to inductive science, and have 
worked out systems of a quasi-experimental character. The thesis of the 
present paper, which is closely related to that of the author’s recent book, 
Pragmatisme, Modernisme, Protestantisme, is that religious experience, the 
internal religious experiment, cannot be compared with the experiment of 
science ; ‘‘ interesting as it is from the point of view of psychology and 
history, it is literally empty, altogether valueless, from the point of view of 
epistemology—and fortunately so, since, if it could prove anything at all, 
its proofs would be as demonstrative against faith as for faith”. | P. Bovet. 
‘ La conscience de devoir dans l introspection provoquée ; expériences sur 
la psychologie de la pensée.’ [The writer repeated the work of Messer 
and Biihler on thought ; and, in working over the introspective reports, 
found many that dealt with the ‘feeling of ought,’ which is the topic of 
the present paper. He classifies the data of consciousness as states and 
functions, and divides the states into two classes, sensitive (zestheses) 
and reflective (noeses). ‘Two chapters are devoted to the problem (Auf 
gabe, consigne); the discussion of the changes of problem is the most 
valuable part of the study. Then follow chapters on the different modes 
of the ‘consciousness of ought,’ and on the affective coefficient of this 
consciousness ; the work here is preliminary only. A final chapter gives 
brief characterisations of related consciousnesses : of will, of power, of 
having the right, of must.| E. Claparede. ‘Remarques sur le con 
trole des mediums 4 propos d’expériences avee Carancini.’ [Report ot 
sittings, which gave clear evidence of persistent fraud. Influences which 
may prevent an adequate control of the medium are : fatigue, distraction 
of attention, the difficulty of perception with the foot, illusions of inter 
pretation in the control of the hands, forgetfulness or inaccurate memory 
of the situation, illusions of interpretation of touches, of localisation of 
sounds, of simultaneity or succession, of failure to perceive, forgetfulness 
of minor details of the experiment, subconscious complaisance. self- 
confidence. ] Recueil des faits : Documents et Discussions. E. Clapa- 
réde, A. Maeder. ‘Reunions pour |’étude de la psychoanalyse.’ E. 
Claparéde. ‘Jubilé de J. H. Fabre.’ Bibliographie. Notes diverses 





REVUE DE PuHiLosopHtr. Ler Janvier, 1911. Editorial. ‘Ten years 
of existence.’ [The spirit of the Rerue de Philosophie is Peripateticism, 
convinced as we are that the Aristotelian and Thomist philosophical 
tradition constitutes the metaphysical atmosphere which is natural to the 
sciences of nature and the sciences of mind.] J. Pachen. ‘ Mystical 
Experience and Subconscious Activity.’ [Can experiences, such as those 
which characterise St. Teresa, be explained (with M. Delacroix) by the 
natural workings of the subconscious, or, while admitting the subconscious 
or subliminal self as the theatre of such experiences, are we not rather 
to ascribe them to an extraordinary influx of the Divine ?] A. Gemelli. 
‘The Notion of Species and Theories of Evolution.’ [History of the 
notion of animal species from Aristotle to Darwin. Jordan’s interesting 
discovery of multiplied permanent species of plants.] F. Mentre. 


‘ Philosophic Tradition.’ [Intellect not to be discarded for Emotion and 
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Intuition.] J. Toulemonde. ‘Influence of the Subconscious Idea on 
the whole life of Man.’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PsycHoLoGiE. Bd. lvi., Heft 4. K. Marbe. ‘Uber 
das Gedankenlesen und die Gleichférmigkeit des psychischen Geschehens.’ 
[The author found that he was usually able to guess a card that another 
person had chosen, by selecting the card that he himself would have 
chosen under the same test-conditions. The success of this egomorphic 
method of thought-reading suggested that the uniformity of mental pro- 
cess in different individuals may be greater than is commonly supposed. 
Group-experiments upon the choosing of cards, the writing of numbers, 
the naming of colours, and the writing of words gave positive results : 
similar instances are found in articles already published. The paper ends 
with a brief discussion of social suggestion, and of the part played by 
similarity of mental process in history (independent discoveries, amateur 
vs. professional, etc.).] M,. Beer. ‘Die Abhingigkeit der Lesezeit von 
psychologischen und sprachlichen Faktoren.’ [All changes in rate of 
reading are referable to changes in the distribution of significant terms 
Sinnwerte). These latter changes are always bound up with variation of 
the number of unaccented comprised between two accented syllables (in- 
crease or decrease of monosyllables, shortening or lengthening of the 
average number of syllables). On the other hand, so long as the dis- 
tribution of significant terms is uniform, the rate of reading is constant. 
And this constancy is always bound up with a constancy of the number of 
unaccented comprised between two accented syllables, irrespective of 
changes in the relative frequency of monosyllables or in the average 
number of syllables.] H. Berger. ‘Uber die kérperlichen Aeusse 
rungen psychischer Zustiinde.’ E. Weber. ‘ Ueber die kérperlichen 
Aeusserungen psychischer Zustiinde ; Entgegnung.’ [Reply to criticism, 
and rejoinder.| | Besprechung. [Guttmann on Nelson’s Ueber das 
sogennante Erkenntnisproblem.| Literaturbericht. 


ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsycHoLoGiz. Bd. xvi., Heft 1 und 2. O. 
Selz. ‘Die psychologische Erkenntnistheorie und das Transzendenz- 
problem. Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des Transzendenzproblems 
und zur ‘Transzendenztheorie des iilteren englischen Empirismus.’ [The 
writer first discusses the origin of the problem of transcendence. The 
epistemology of natural science culminated in a sharp dualism of nature 
and mind, internal and external world ; the way was thus paved for the 
appearance of the problem. Psychological epistemology, by the mouth 
of Locke, declares that all knowledge is founded in and derived from 
experience. The clash of the two raises the question: By what method 
can we deduce, from the contents of perception, the existence of a trans- 
cendent material world, which can never be given us in experience / 
Locke, who is not wholly clear, evades the issue by his sensitive knowledge 
of particular existence; he is concerned only to head off unfruitful 
speculation. Berkeley, the first thinker for whom the alternative of 
realism or idealism is actual, uses his psychological epistemology to combat 
the metaphysics of science and to establish idealism. In other words, 
the problem of transcendence, once raised, becomes the problem of 
mmanence. The second section of the paper comments on the factors 
which enter into the principle of immanence in the English school : the 
logical, psychologistic, idealistic and empiristic aspects of Berkeley’s 
idealism, and the psychological, methodological and sceptical aspects of 
Hume's theoretical utilitarianism. A concluding section shows how the 
principle of immanence is superseded in Hume's theory of transcendence ; 
the validity of our belief in an external world turns, simply, upon the 
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epistemological justification of the inductive method.] C. Albrich, 
‘Leibniz’s Lehre vom Gefiihl.’ [It might seem that we should read 
Leibniz in vain for a psychology of feeling, since his concept of mind 
includes only intellect and will, and since the terms ‘sensation’ and 
‘sentiment’ are identical in meaning. Yet we find a number of specific 
references to pleasure-pain, and it is worth while to follow them up ; we 
note that Leibniz does not definitely distinguish between sensible pain 
and unpleasantness. (1) In relation to intellect, pleasure and pain appear 
as passions and also as elements of consciousness ; they thus enter the 
company of sensations, and are incapable of nominal definition, though 
(by way of the lex continwi) they may be genetically defined as sensations 
of perfection and imperfection ; they have a right to existence as the 
attendants of intellectual phenomena, which never occur without them. 
(2) In relation to will, the feelings appear as the sole motives to action ; 
they thus evince their teleological character, and are thereby set off from 
the phenomena of intellect. (3) Leibniz has something to say, in detail, 
about sensory and intellectual feelings, about the emotions, about the 
laws of feeling (variation of the affective tone of a perception or thought ; 
dependence of this tone upon intensity and duration of the intellectual 
substrate); he localises feeling in the filaments of the pia mater and 
related membranes. Much of his detail is, of course, wrong or inade- 
quate ; his ler continwi has also disappeared from psychology ; but the 
core of the doctrine of pre-established harmony remains as psychophysical 
parallelism.] F. M. Urban. ‘ Die psychophysischen Massmethoden als 
Grundlagen empirischer Messungen.’ [Deals with the treatment of the 
results of observation on the basis of definite assumptions regarding the 
psychometrical functions : continued and concluded from Bd. xv. The 
method of constant stimuli is the least accurate of the four psychophysical 
methods.] EE, Meumann. ‘Weiteres zur Frage der Sensibilitit der 
inneren Organe und der Bedeutung der Organempfindungen ; zweite 
Mitteilung.’ [According to Ritter’s observations, all the organs of the 
abdominal cavity are sensitive to pain, though all do not react to the 
same stimuli. Contrary observations, in operations on the human sub- 
ject, are due, not to the suspected spread of the loca] anesthetic, but to 
the injury done to the pain-sensitive nerves by the laparotomy itself. 
All contradictions in the evidence are thus reconciled.| Preisaufgabe. 
[Advertisement of prize offered by the Kantgesellschaft.] Literatur- 
bericht. H. Keller. ‘Sammelreferat iiber die Neuerscheinungen der 
Akustik : Fortsetzung.’ Einzelbesprechungen. [Biihler on H. Maier, 
Psychologie des emotionalen Denkens ; Schanoff on Mercante, Ensefianza 
de la Aritmética.] Referate. J. Pikler. ‘Schlusswort iiber Dr. L. v. 
Renaulds Kritik meiner Lipps-Kritik.’ L. v. Renauld. ‘ Endgiiltiges 
Schlusswort gegen Pikler.’—Bd. xvi., Heft 2 und 3. B. Kerstiens. 
‘ Untersuchungen zur Seelenlehre des Descartes.’ [Seeks to prove that, 
if context and relative emphasis are taken into account, Descartes’ 
doctrine is far more consistent than critics have admitted. The soul 
is identified with conscious thought ; and the essence of the soul is 
intellectualistically conceived (geistig). The constitution of thought 
is twofold ; there are two powers of the soul, cognition (passive) and 
volition (active). The soul is unitary; these powers are only two 
forms of the same thing ; and it is also substantial ; Descartes is far from 
parallelism. That the sou! is immortal, he does not expressly say, 
though he is evidently convinced that it is not destroyed. The will is 
free, in the sense of a complete indeterminism ; but this freedom is com- 
patible with the concursus Dei; Descartes was quite unconscious that 
the two positions might be taken as contradictory. As regards judgment, 
we find apparently conflicting statements : that judgment is an act of will, 
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that we cannot refuse to accept what we have clearly cognised, and that 
both understanding and will are concerned in judgment: the conflict is 
resolved, however, if we recognise that the force of conviction is moral 
and not absolute, and that, apart from this, the will is able in its own 
right to suspend judgment. The will may be influenced by the passions ; 
but, if it exerts its power, can always conquer them. The feelings (which 
Descartes does not attempt strictly to define) are, like the passions, part 
intellect and part will: with the difference, however, that the intellectual 
element is the stronger. Feeling is not a third power of the soul, though 
the sources of the later tripartite classification may be found in Descartes. | 
Z. Treves. ‘Beobachtungen tiber den Muskelsinn bei Blinden.’ [The 
author maintains, as against Heller, that the kinesthetic sensations 
involved in movement may furnish the blind with adequate ideas of space. 
as regards both direction and extent, and can therefore serve as the 
basis of an intelligent expression of spatial ideas in the terms employed 
by normal individuals. Experiment shows, for instance, that the blind 
recognise a straight path as straight, when the hand is moved passively 
along it, whatever may be the direction of the path in reference to the 
body ; and that they are able, in the same way, to discriminate between 
rectilineal and curved paths. It accordingly seems worth while to under- 
take a special education of the ‘ muscle sense’ in blind children : and the 
writer reports (with tables and diagrams of results) the beginnings of 
such a course of education, in the case of children from five to sixteen 
years of age.] M.Ponzo. ‘ Intorno ad alcune illusioni nel campo delle 
sensazioni tattili, sull’ illusione di Aristotele e fenomeni analoghi.’ 
F. Kiesow. ‘Kurze Zusammenstellung des Inhalts der vorstehenden 
Arbeit.’ [If a part of the body (finger, shell of the ear) is placed in an 
abnormal position, and stimulated by pressure, the sensation is localised 
as it would have been under normal conditions. The author brings this 
result into connexion with Aristotle’s illusion, which he discusses in 
detail, adding experiments upon the confusion of the crossed fingers in 
the localisation of pressures, and upon the inversion of the original 
illusion (two objects perceived as one). He then shows that an abnormal 
position of a part of the body may condition illusions as to the form of 
the stimulating object ; the key, throughout, is the observer's reference 
to the normal position. Finally, he points out that if two parts of the 
body, of whose position we normally possess differently clear ideas, are 
brought into abnormal centact, the less clear idea of position is modified 
by the more clear.] F. Kiesow. ‘ Beobachtungen uber die Reaktions- 
zeiten momentaner Schalleindriicke’. [Reports of auditory reaction ex- 
periments, (1) in which the observer was under no instruction as to 
direction of attention (3 observers, of sensory, muscular, and mixed 
type, respectively ; 2 intensities of stimulus), and (2) in which the direc- 
tion of attention was prescribed (one observer ; sensory, muscular and 
indifferent reactions ; sensory reactions with all fingers of the two hands ; 
sensory reactions without ready-signal; 3 intensities of stimulus). 
Among other results, confirmation of Wundt’s law, that the length of 
reaction-time quickly decreases as the stimulus rises from liminal inten- 
sity, and remains approximately constant when a certain degree of in- 
tensity has been reached.] F. Kiesow und M. Ponzo. ‘ Beobachtungen 
liber die Reaktionszeiten der Temperaturempfindungen.’ [Experiments, 
by an improved apparatus, upon temperature spots or small groups of 
spots, with elimination of pressure. Natural reactions (one observer, 
mixed type) gave 193° for cold and 207° for warmth. Sensory times (two 
observers) were about 230° and 255°; muscular times (same observers), 
about 143° and 150°, for cold and warmth respectively. ‘The temperatures 
employed were 0° and 48-49° C.] E. Becher. ‘(ber umkehrbare 
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Zeichnungen. [Experiments with perspective figures (white on black 
in dark room ; tachistoscopic exposure) show that Wundt’s rule of di- 
rection and movement of regard, while its correctness is in most cases 
confirmed, is not the sole rule of interpretation, and in fact is oftentimes 
broken ; and show, further, that explanation cannot be sought solely in 
the facts of direction and distribution of attention. What we see depends 
also upon our predisposition, upon the ‘readiness’ of the reproductive 
elements that transform the plane figure into a perception of solidity ; the 
readiness does not necessarily imply the appearance of a tridimensional 
figure in consciousness. Ina word, the specific character of the illusion 
is the resultant of a very large number of co-operating influences, no one 
of which can be given a predominant place in theory.] H. D. Cook. 
‘Die taktile Schatzung von ausgefiillten und leeren Strecken.’ [The 
comparison of filled and empty tactual distances depends, in large 
measure, upon the distribution of attention and upon the observer's 
method of apprehension and judgment ; every mode of presentation of the 
stimuli—with active or passive movement, with simultaneous or successive 
stimulation of the resting skin—tends to educe its own typical reaction, 
and therefore to condition its own special form of illusion. Analysis 
reveals the following factors as influential in judgment: a direct tactual 
impression of continuous extent, the absolute impression of largeness or 
smallness of the variable stimulus, localisation of the limiting points of 
the distance, the qualitative character of the terminal sensations, relative 
intensity of the total pressure ; visual ideas and peripheral irradiations 
are unimport:nt ; distribution of attention is of extreme importance. 
The writer posits, as so far unanalysable, the impression of continuous 
extension, mentioned above, and a local sign (von Frey’s Merkzeichen) of 
pressure-sensations. Analogies are found with Benussi’s distinction of 
synth tic and analytical apprehension, and more especially with 
Schumann’s discovery of the effect of distribution of attention, in the 
case of optical illusions ; but the author does not press them, believing 
rather that the spatial illusions in general demand various and particular 
interpretation.] A. Mueller. ‘ Kinige Bemerkungen iiber die Tauschung 
am Himmelsgewélbe und an den Gestirnen.’ [Critique of work by 
Pozdena, published in Zcits. f. Psychol., li. Pozdena’s principle that the 
moon (or other heavenly body) may be identified, as regards cur visual 
perception, with a portion of the area of the vault of the sky, is neither 
proved nor free from objection. The writer believes that we must have 
exact measurements of the facts of illusion, both for the vault of the sky 
and for the heavenly bodies, and an exact determination of the separate 
influence of the various causes of illusion ; observatories and psychological 
laboratories should here co-operate.| E. Meumann. ‘ Mitteilung.’ 
Literaturbericht. Einzelbesprechung. ([Oesterreich on Dessoir’s Das 
Unterbewusstsein.] Referate. D. Katz und G. Révész. ‘ Uber das 
Referat unserer Arbeit : Experimentall-psychologische Untersuchungen 
init Huhnern.’ S. Berger. ‘Zur Erwiderung gegen die Herren Katz 
und Révész.’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kerik. Bd. 
cxL, Heft 1, 1910. Elizabeth Schmitt. ‘Die unendlichen Modi bei 
Spinoza.’ Benno Urbach. ‘Uber das Wesen der logischen Paradoxa.’ 
Josef Miller. ‘Jean Paul und Jacobi.’ Selbstanzeigen, etc.—Bd. cxli., 
Heft 1, 1910. Wilhelm Bronner. ‘Zur Theorie der kollektiv-psychis- 
chen Erscheinungen.’ Franz Liidtke. ‘Kritische Geschichte der Ap- 
percepzionsbegriffe.’ Rezensionen, etc. 
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Rivista Di Frnosorra. Anno ii., Fasc. 3, June-July, 1910. Roberto 
Ardigd. ‘I presupposti Massimi Problemi.’ [The neo-mysticism of the 
yresent day is responsible for the assumption that philosophy has for its 
principal function to reconcile the old theological beliefs with the results 
of modern science and modern thought. But as, according to Ardigd, the 
beliefs in question are entirely obsolete the supposed necessity of recon- 
ciling them with positive knowledge is imaginary, and the problems re 
sulting from it are insoluble.] Antioco Zucca. ‘Il grande enigma.’ 
{Beginning with the care for one’s own personal preservation and aggran- 
disement, our interest in life gradually transforms itself into devotion to 
family and friends, to the service of the State, and to the welfare of all 
mankind. But the attainment, actual or prospective, of every limited 
ideal leaves behind it a feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest. For not 
only the individual but the State and humanity are doomed to ultimate 
extinction. It is therefore necessary to assume, as a postulate of sus- 
taining faith, not only that the universe is infinite and everlasting but 
also that it is always and everywhere realised as so existing by the evolu- 
tion in all worlds of living sensitive and rational beings like ourselves. | 
Guido De Ruggiero. ‘II nuovo Spiritualismo francese.’ [As a sequel 
to his paper on French Kelecticism in the preceding number the writer 
discusses with equal severity the more or less mystical philosophies of 
Ravaisson, Vacherot, Janet, and Fouillée.]} Kuno Schalk. ‘Gli ele- 
menti di una nuova psicologia del vero.’ [‘Truth is good in so far 
as it is true, not true in so far as it is good.’ But Schalk fails to 
provide us with a working rule for the discrimination of truth from 
error. For we can hardly regard as such his requirement that the 
believer shall be sincere, and that every new belief shall be more com- 
prehensive than the old belief to which it succeeds.]| |B. Varisco. 
‘Cognizioni e convenzioni.’ [The most certain of our cognitions, includ- 
ing the truths of mathematics, are based on postulates the certainty of 
which is merely a matter of agreement. But this principle is not itself a 
natter of couvention ; it is absolutely true. More generally, the cogni- 
tive process is itself cognised ; and ‘the reason that is an element in my- 
self must be immanent in reality because the laws I derive from it are 
valid for reality ’.] Evaristo Marsili. ‘ Considerazioni critiche sulla 
educazione dei sensi.’ [The power of the senses cannot really be in- 
creased ; and what goes by the name of their education in infant schools 
is, properly speaking, rather a training of the intelligence under the forms 
of observation, attention, judgment, ete. Wrongly applied it may even 
impair the innate powers of sense.] Bibliografia, Recensioni, etc.—Anno 
ii., Fasc. 4, August-October, 1910. Roberto Ardigd. ‘Tl positivismo 
nelle scienze esatte, e nelle sperimentali.’ [A difficult study, having 
apparently for its object to prove that the derivation of geometrical 
principles from experience through the senses is consistent with the 
utmost precision and truth in the concepts and propositions of geometry. 
Ardigd seems to think that the possibility of non-Euclidean space can 
be philosophically proved.] Pasquale d’Hercole. ‘La Reintegrazione 
della Faculté teologica.’ [Pleads for the rehabilitation of theological 
studies in the [talian Universities on undogmatic lines, as the science 
of Comparative Religion and religious history.] Salvatore Minocchi. 
‘Religione e Filosofia.’ [The distinguished Modernist thinker con- 
ceives religion as morality raised to its highest power by the identifi- 
cation of matter with spirit, God with the world, the life of the 
individual with the life of universal Nature.] E. Juvalta. ‘ Postulati 
etici e postulati metafisici.’ [There can be no genuine ethics the 
principles of which are not independent of metaphysics; but ethical 
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truth may be explained and corroborated by metaphysical principles. } 
Giovanni Calo. ‘ Le ragioni dello spiritualismo.’ ictontibions cannot 
explain the fact of self-consciousness, from which logically follows 
the substantiality of mind, the reality of the objective world, then 
God, freewill, virtue, and immortality.] E. Troilo. ‘ Bernardino 
Telesio.’ [An interesting sketch of a great and attractive figure in 
the history of Renaissance philosophy.] F. lodl. ‘Liberta di scienza 
e di coscienza.’ [A translation of an article by the Viennese professor, 
maintaining, against Luzzatti that freedom of thought has been won not 
by religion but by science and philosophy.] Luigi Luzzatti. ‘1 martiri 
nella Storia del pensiero.’ [Whatever Benedetto Croce may say to the 
contrary, even from a purely historical point of view it must be admitted 
that the martyrs of all ages have been intrinsically superior to their 
persecutors.] B. Varisco. ‘ Realiti’ e cognizioni.’ [Reviewing Prof. 
Bonucci’s work on Truth and Reality—which by the way the critic 
describes as largely inspired by Mr. Bradley—Varisco concludes, against 
Absolutism, that the subject of knowledge, i.e. the ego, possesses an es- 
sential individuality which can neither be identified with anything else nor 
dissolved in the Whole.] Bibliografia, ete.—Anno ii., Fasc. 5, November- 
December, 1910. Roberto Ardigd. ‘ L’Individuo.’ [Individualism is 
a purely relative idea. However far our analysis of the external world 
may be carried it never brings us to real indivisible monads. And in the 
highest organisms we are not entitled to assume any transcendental prin- 
ciple of unity outside and above the convergent activities of the elements 
composing them.] B. Varisco. ‘Conosci te Stesso.’ [Science deals 
with the facts and Jaws of the external world, philosophy with the 
mental processes by which the worlds of outward perception and inner 
consciousness become known to us. That the external world should only 
be known to us through its reproduction in our minds does not involve 
agnosticism. For there is no reason to believe that anything exists 
beyond what is perceived and thought.] | Annibale Pastore. ‘TI valore 
teoretico della logica.’ [Hegel was right in identifying the world with a 
process of thought. But his method involved him in serious scientific 
errors which we may avoid by interpreting the immanent logic of Nature 
as a pure formal logic.| Giovanni Marchesini. ‘I metodi critici diG. 
Gentile.’ [An unsparing reply to what the writer represents as an un- 
justifiably brutal attack on his master, Ardigd.] Bibliografia filosofica 
italiana, recensioni, etc. 


X.—NOTE. 
MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Tae Annual General Meeting of the Minp Association will be held 
in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on Saturday, 10th June, 1911, at 
4.30 p.m. A paper may be given in the evening. 

Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Sturz, 5 Park Terrace, Oxford ; or with 
the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. F. C. S. ScuitieR, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, to whom the yearly subscription of one guinea should be paid. 
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